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Recent Developments in Fatigue of Metals 


Effects of Heat Treatment—Testing Machine Now Used— 
Endurance Limit Defined—Machine Design 


and Localized Stress 


BY H. F. MOORE* AND T. M. JASPER+ 


HE failure of metal parts of machines after 

thousands or millions of repetitions of a load 

which, for a time, apparently does_no damage is 
a phenomenon which has become of prime importance 
to metallurgists, machine designers, and materials en- 
gineers. The term “fatigue” has been applied to 
such a failure, and 
the testing of 
metals for resis- 
tance to “fatigue” 
has come to be an 


in the testing la- 
boratéry. 

The historical 
develo pment of 
testing for 
“fatigue” of met- 


als has been so 
often summarized 
that no such sum- 
mary will be at- 


tempted in this ar- 
cle, exe pt to call 


attention to the 
lemolishing of the 
theory that, under Fi 
Tepeated st ress, 
meta “erystal- 
zed,” and the demonstration, by means of the metallo- 
graphic microscope, that fatigue failure consists in the 


progressive spread of minute cracks across a member 
sudjected to repeated stress. 

During the war the subject of resistance to fatigue 
very great importance and, as a result of 
ntion called to the problem, there are in prog- 
imber of important investigations of various 

this problem. In this country important 

ns are in progress at the following labora- 
» and doubtless at other laboratories as well. 


became of 


of Illinois, investigation under the 
of National Research Council, Engi- 
& Foundation, General Electric Co., Engi- 
ng Experiment Station of the University of 


il Engineering Experiment Station, An- 
Ma 


of Ting rofessor of engineering materials, University 
irge of investigation of the fatigue of metals. 
male “sistant professor of engineering materials, 


fatigue «3 ‘‘inols, engineer of tests, investigation of the 





ig. 1.—Section of the Latest Type of Testing Machine for Making 
Reversed Bending Tests as Used at the University of Illinois 
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Cornell University Ithaca, N Y.. investigation 
under the auspices of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Air Service Laboratories, McCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Aluminum Co. of America. 


Although the above laboratories are all getting data 
of great value the opportunities for profitable research 
in fatigue of metals 
are very far from 
being exhausted. 
This particular field 
is one of prime im- 
portance and it 
would seem worthy 
the attention of 
any parties inter- 
ested in engineer- 
ing research. 

Within the lim- 
its of this article 
it will not be at- 
tempted to give de- 
scriptions of spe- 
cial testing ma- 
chines for making 
fatigue tests of 
metals*. It may 
be noted that most 
test results have 
been obtained 
by the use of reversed-bending tests of specimens. 
Probably there are many more machine members sub- 
jected to cycles of flexural stress than there are ma- 
chine members subjected to cycles of direct axial stress. 





Latest Type of Testing Machine Used. 


Fig. 1 shows a diagram of the latest form of testing 
machine for making reversed bending tests, as used in 
the laboratories of the University of Illinois. In this 
machine the specimen § is held by one end in the vise V 
and the other end is rotated in a small circle being held 
in the bearing B. Sidewise pressure is brought on the 
bearing B by a calibrated indicator spring I and this 
pressure can be adjusted by means of a screw. The 
compression of the spring, and hence the load on the 
specimen is measured by means of a strain gage span- 


*For descriptions of such machines see Unwin “The Test- 
ing of Materials of Construction,” Chap. XVI.; B. Parker 
Haigh, “Alternating Stress Endurance of Steel,” Tue Iron 
AGE, May 11, 1916: Moore, Kommers and Jasper, “Fatigue 
or Progressive Failure of Metals under Repeated Stress.” 
1922 Proceedings of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 
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Fig. 2.—Typical Diagrams of Results 
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Read ngs far Ric o of Termeraty re under Reversed Bend 


Fonlure 6 


of Repeated Stress Tests. Diagram (A) drawn to ordinary co-ordin 


Diagram (B) gives same test results as diagram (A), but is drawn to logarithmic co-ordinates 


ning the gage holes GG shown near the ends of the 
spring. The rotating spring is carried in the cross- 
head C and sidewise motion of the bearing B is pre- 
vented by placing the bearing in a slot. Excessive dis- 
placement of the bearing when the specimen breaks is 
prevented by the rod R. The crosshead is driven 
by a shaft H, a pulley P and a motor not shown in 
the figure. The number of revolutions of the cross- 
head is measured by the revolution counter K which is 
driven by a worm on the drive shaft H. 

When a test to destruction is carried out the frac- 
ture of the specimen occurs at the necked-down part 
N, and the broken end of the specimen hits a screw 
and kicks out the lever L. This releases the spring W, 
which then opens the motor switch D, thus stopping 
the machines. 

This machine can be used for tests in which the 
rise of temperature of the specimen is measured. For 
this purpose fiber strips are placed between the head- 
stock T and the base A, between the vise V and 
the base A, and a fiber bushing is placed between the 
end of the specimen and its bearing. <A thermocouple 
(copper-constantan) is held against the specimen at 
the necked-down portion, and an opposed thermocouple 
is placed in an insulating bushing 
against the vise end of the speci- C 
men. From these couples wires 
lead to a delicate galvanometer. 
The fiber bushings serve to mini- 
mize the transfer of heat from the 
rotating parts of the machine. 

The machine produces cycles of 
completely reversed bending stress, 
and can be run at a speed of 1800 
r.p.m. 5; 

In studying the results of re- : © 
peated-stress tests it is usually . ; 
convenient to usea graphin which £ f&  § 
values of fiber stress computed by a 
the ordinary formulas of me- > 200 £40000 
chanics of materials are plotted as 
ordinates and the numbers of cycles 
of stress necessary to cause failure ( 
are plotted as abscissae. Such a 
diagram has been given the name 
S—WN diagram, Fig. 2 shows S—-N 


Fig. 3.—Effect of 
ness, an 





diagrams for several typical series of tests of wrought 
ferrous metals in reversed bending. In Fig. 2 (a) the 
diagrams are plotted to ordinary coérdinates; in Fig. 
2 (b) the diagrams are plotted to semi-logarithmi 
coordinates. In Fig. 2 it will be noted that nearly 
all specimens which failed during the test failed be- 
low 10,000,000 cycles of stress. There seems to be a 
fairly well defined stress below which no failuves oc- 
cur, and at this stress the S—N diagram has a fairl) 
well defined “break” and becomes horizontal, or ver) 
nearly so. That is, at this stress there seems to b 
a rapid change in the relation of fiber stress to numbe: 
of cycles for rupture, and below this stress no failur 

occurred under 100,000,000 cycles of stress (one spe 

men run at a stress corresponding to the horizonta 
line has withstood 850,000,000 cycles of stress withou 
rupture and another to 650,000,000 cycles.) 

It can hardly be said dogmatically that this limit 
ing stress is one which can be withstood for an infiniti 
length of time because of the impossibility of test 
ing to that point. Items of independent evidence 
however point to this endurance limit as the limiting 
value below which a ferrous metal will not fail, an¢ 


these may be stated as follows: 
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0 200 40 600 800 1000 200 
Drawing Temperature, deg. fahr 


Varying Temperature of Draw on Tensile Stre! 
ad Endurance Limit of 1.20 Per Cent Carbon Stee! 
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st point of evidence is contained in the £110,000 
he stress-cycle curve at about 1,000,000 3 cas kk 
8 * 
' nd is the horizontal nature of the curve 2 ih 
f sreak has been passed which, as far as P 
; tested, goes out beyond 850,000,000 5 80,00 7 
pecimens which had run 100,000,000 E 70,000}-> = 3 = b 
.e endurance limit without failure were Be ee . . e 
into the machine at progressively o . aay .° ° | - 
‘ sses for a further 50,000,000 cycles per 5 s0000be e . 3% 
ventually a stress of 20 per cent above 5 i ee 
11] endurance limit in some instances = 40.000 e Di 
| without failure. This constitutes a E i. ° | 
yf evidence for the existence of a lim- ‘y 59,000r¢@ - 
s for wrought ferrous metals below = = 
ire will not occur under repeated stress. Sees T . ae = 
ens run at stress just below this limit- 2 .....| | sia cei eet Nee Be ee ee 
ictually seem to be strengthened by the 0 
tress. Possibly this strengthening is o : 5 20 25 30 35 40 45 EO 55 60 5 
work during the progress of the test. Charpy Single -blow Impact-Bending Test, ft-Ib. 


jurance limit therefore has been defined 
ht ferrous metals as the stress below 
tal will withstand an indefinitely large 
ycles without failure and is found by locat- 
rizontal part of the stress-cycle curve. 


lemperature Changes Under Repeated Stress 


nection with tests to failure under repeated 
udy of temperature changes under repeated 
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Proportional Limit, Tension Test, Ib persq. in 
relation of Endurance Limit with Proportional 
Limit 


lata of interest for wrought ferrous met- 
specimen is subjected to, say, a thousand 
stress below the endurance limit there 
ght rise of temperature measurable with 
ermocouple and galvanometer,—only a few 
fa degree. If, however, the specimen is 
a thousand cycles of stress above the 
mit it becomes “feverish” and shows a 
of temperature. Fig. 2 (c) shows a dia- 
results plotted with fiber stresses as ordi- 
se of temperature after 1000 cycles of 
nding stress as abscissas. The specimens 
the same bars of material as those from 
ut the specimens whose test results are 
g. 2 (a) and Fig. 2 (b) and the distinct 
the temperature curve at the endurance 
nly shown. 
perature test was first used by Stromeyer 
ter, England. Recently Gough of the 
nal Physical Laboratory has made some 
seem to give some promise that the de- 
a specimen under repeated cycles of re- 
; a vending stress may also be used as a quick- 
‘or of the endurance limit. This rise of 


rs 


Fig. 4 Correlation of Endurance Limit with Results of 
Charpy Single-Blow Impact-Bending Tests 


temperature is a fourth item of evidence of some dis- 
tinct development in internal progressive structural 
breakdown at the endurance limit. 

All the foregoing discussion is applicable to wrought 
ferrous metals. Data are very few for non-ferrous 
metals, and almost entirely lacking for cast iron and 
steel castings. It is by no means certain that for 
non-ferrous metals there is a well-defined endurance 
limit, or that if such a limit exist, there is a well- 
marked development of heat under cycles of stress at 
that limit. The two fields of non-ferrous metals and 
of steel castings offer a wide opportunity for investi- 
gation. 

Reversal of Axial Stress 


As noted above most of the test results of repeated- 
stress tests have been obtained from tests in reversed 
bending. Some tests have been made on the resistance 
of steel to reversals of axial stress—a cycle of stress 
from tension to compression. sritish results seem 
to show that for such tests the endurance limit is slight- 
ly lower than for reversed-bending tests, and results at 
Illinois seem to show that the endurance limit is mark- 
edly lower than for reversed-bending tests. The Brit- 
ish tests were mostly on normalized steel, while the 


results at Illinois were on sorbitic steel and on troos- 
titic steel as well, and for the harder steels the dis- 
crepancy between tension-compression tests and re- 
versed-bending tests was most marked. 

Three explanations for the discrepancy are sug- 
gested :-— 

1.—Initial stresses, especially in heat treated steel: 
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Fig. 6.—Correlation of Endurance Limit with Yield Point 
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as the outside surface of a speci- 100 000 


men cools first the inside is in ten- 
sion after final cooling. Hence in 
a bending test the outside is in 580 090 
initial compression and this initial 
compression must be overcome be- 
fore the crystalline grains tear 
apart; in a_ tension-compression 
test the inside is in initial tension, 
and the tension applied during the 
test would be added to this initial 
tension. 


persq.i 


60 000 


40 000 


20 000;— 
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2.—Tension-compression speci- 
mens (or parts) are never given 
an exactly axial load, there is al- 
ways some eccentricity, and this 
means a higher maximum fiber 
stress than the computed tensile 
compressive stress. 

3.—In a_ tension-compression. 
specimen (or machine part) the 
whole area of cross-section is subjected to a 
maximum stress rather than the outside fibers only, 
as is the case with a flexural specimen; hence there 
would be more opportunity for the development of a 
crack into a fracture when all fibers were subjected 
to approximately the same stress. 

Tests are in progress bearing on these three points, 
and while results so far obtained are tentative, the 
general indications seem to show that initial stress is 
an appreciable factor, especially for heat-treated steel; 
but that it can not explain all the observed discrep- 
ancies, that, since two machines of quite different de- 
sign and action but each applying axial load to the 
specimen give fairly concordant results, the effect of 
eccentric loading can hardly be large, and that it 
seems reasonable to expect that, for specimens or ma- 
chine parts in which a whole cross-section is sub- 
jected to maximum stress, the endurance limit will be 
somewhat lower than for specimens or machine parts 
subjected to repeated flexure. For rotating-beam tests 
the endurance limit.is found at about one-half the 
static ultimate; for tension-compression tests of nor- 
malized or annealed steels the endurance limit is found 
at about one-third the static ultimate (this value should 
be regarded as tentative); and for heat-treated steels 
the results of alternate tension-compression tests give 
still lower values for endurance limit, for very hard 
steels, much lower. 


Endurance Limit, Rotating Beam Machine, Ib 


Other Factors of Importance 


In addition to the type of loading which has an 
effect on the strength of a metal in fatigue, the shape 
of a member under load and the surface finish are 
factors of importance. Poor surface finish may di- 
minish the endurance limit by about 18 per cent. A 
sharp re-entrant angle may increase the liability of 
failure of a member 100 per cent, depending on the 
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Brinell Hardness Number 


Fig. 8.—Correlation of Endurance Limit with Brinell Hardness 
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sw 
Tensile Strength, Ib. per sq. in. 


Fig. 7.—Correlation of Endurance Limit with Tensile Strene 


location of the sharp corner with reference 
distribution. 

Experiments recently made to determin: 
fect of an occasional heavy overload bring out the 
following facts: The endurance limit for complete r 
versal of stress is consistently below the static 
point for nearly all the materials tested. If the mem- 
ber is overloaded, say, 20 times to just below the yield 
point, the endurance limit is decreased by about 6 pe 
cent only. If it is overloaded above the yield point 
to about 70 per cent above the original endurance limit 
the resulting endurance limit is lowered about 23 pe 
cent. 

The test method of overloading consists in placing 
the specimen in a universal testing machine and ap- 
plying an axial tensile load 20 times and then imme- 
diately placing the specimen in a rotating-beam fa- 
tigue testing machine. The endurance limit for speci- 
mens which are introduced into a bath of boiling water 
immediately after overloading and allowed to boil for 
about 1 hr. and then cooled before introducing the 
specimen into the fatigue machine does not seem much 
higher than the endurance limit for specimens placed 
directly in a fatigue testing machine after overloading 
A complete series designed to give the specimen a pe- 
riod of three months’ rest have been laid down so as 
to study the effect of rest after overstrain. 


the ef- 


yield 


Effect of Drawing After Quenching 


Results of tests of specimens of carbon steel, give! 
different “draws” after quenching, indicate that, in 
general, a “draw” up to about 600 deg. Fahr. increases 
the ductility of steel without appreciably lowering 1s 
endurance limit. 

The result of tests on heat-treated steel is most 


readily shown by Fig. 3. A suggested explanation of 
this phenomenon is that drawing steel after It 
quenched produces two opposing 
effects: the hardness and strengtn 
of individual grains of steel ar 
somewhat decreased by drawing, 
but at the same time the interna: 
stresses set up in the process of 
quenching are somewhat relieved. 
These two contradictory effects 
seem to balance each other quite 
closely up to a drawing tempe 
ture of about 600 deg. Fahr. 
the carbon steels tested; for higher 
temperatures the weakening effect 
overbalances the stress-relieving 
effect, and the steel is weakened. 
These tests suggest the importance 
of a careful heat-treatment ot 
vey of any given steel as 4 gu) 
for its effective use. 


ra- 


for 
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1 to 9 inclusive show the relations found be- 
e endurance limits for various steels and other 
he properties. It will be noted that the results 
et] harpy impact test do not seem to be correlated 
th the endurance limit; that the static ulti- 
the Brinell hardness number seems to be a 
dex of strength under repeated stress than 
astic limit, and that the rise-of-temperature 
es s to indicate the endurance limit for wrought 
ferr netals with a good degree of accuracy. 





















































T foregoing discussion deals with reversed- 
adie nd an important problem is the relative de- 
struct effect of cycles of completely reversed stress 


j ycles of stress not completely reversed. In 
re} way test data indicate that a steel will with- 
tand maximum stress 50 per cent above the en- 

imit for completely reversed stress if, in the 

’ stress, the range of stress is from zero to a 
maximum. For intermediate cases the limiting stress 
es between the values given above. In no case can 
depended upon to withstand repeated stresses 

yield point. 


Effect of Speed of Reversal of Stress 
The question of the effect of speed of reversal of 
tress on the result of repeated stress tests is of im- 
Tests have been made with the Farmer ro- 
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Fndurance Limit, Rise of Temperature Machine, |b. per sq. in. 


Correlation of Endurance Limit by Bending Test to Failure with 
Endurance Limit by Rise of Temperature 


tating beam machine at speeds of 200 r.p.m., 1500 r.p.m. 
and 5000 r.p.m.; the results are given in Table 1. These 
results show that at a speed of 200 r.p.m. the endur- 
ance limit averages about 6 per cent lower when using a 
specimen of 0.25 in. in diameter than at the speed of 1500 
rp.m. and that for a speed of 5000 r.p.m. the endur- 
ance limit averages no higher than at 1500 r.p.m. 
These variations are not large and, while for any given 
omparison of materials it would seem wise to make 
tests at the same speed throughout, the effect of speed 
{ reversal of stress on small specimens and machine 
parts does not seem to be very great. For larger 


machine parts where the path traversed by the stress 
vould be longer, especially for larger shafts, there 
may be a question of the interference of waves of 


ee ss as they traverse the member. In connection 
‘i large machine parts subjected to repeated changes 


oad (a steam turbine rotor disk, for example), it 
may be necessary to make a study of the transmission 
ind int rference of waves of stress. 

‘t seems worth while to attempt to picture the 
“ogress of a repeated-stress failure in a ferrous metal 
* I spreads throughout the crystalline structure. 
‘der any conceivable condition of application of 
ae a machine part it seems probable that some 

S5lais 


s“ 


ubjected to heavy localized stress at bear- 
infavorably located for resisting stress, 
minute cracks. The failure of these few 
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crystals may not be the starting of a general failure 
of the member, but may constitute an adjustment of 
the internal structure of the member as cycles of 
stress are applied. If, however, the stress is above 


sOLane TRE apene Pe 


Table I—Effect of Speed on Endurance Limit of Steel Under 
Reversed Bending Stress 


Endurance Limit, Lb. Per Sq. In. 


a a 
200 Cycles 1500 Cycles 5000 Cycles 


of Stress of Stress of Stress 
Steel Per Min. Per Min. Per Min. 
1.20 per cent carbon, nor- 
rr a 48,500 50,000 50,000 
1.20 per cent carbon, 
quenched and drawn... 100,000 SGaee) 0 ewes 
0.49 per cent carbon, 
quenched and drawn... 45,000 ei cae 
eR ere ee 24,200 26,000 26,300 
Chrome-nickel, quenched 
and drawn ...... 64,500 65,000 


3.5 per cent nickel, water 

quench at 1490 deg 

Fahr., draw at 1100 

ee s 65,000 64,000 
Same steel, oil quench at 

1450 deg. Fahr., draw 

at 1000 dee. Fahr 78.000 79.000 
Same steel, annealed 2.000 54,000 


“eeeee 


the endurance limit, these minute cracks spread. The 
roots of the cracks constitute points of localized stress 
and the damage spreads much as if minute hacksaws 
were cutting into the material. When the cracks have 
penetrated to some critical depth, 
failure suddenly occurs as in the 
case of a sharp-notched test speci- 
men under static or impact load. 

This progressive failure under 
repeated stress seems to be a very 
different phenomenon from the duc- 
tile flowing of metal stressed beyond 
the yield point. Localized .stresses 
and localized areas of weakness are 
far more dangerous under repeated 
stress than they are under stress 
applied only a few times. 


Machine Design and Localized Stress 


The machine designer of parts 
subjected to repeated stress must 
first of all recognize that the ordi- 
nary concepts and formulas of the 
mechanics of materials must be sup- 
plemented by a consideration of 
localized stress. It can scarcely be over-emphasized that 
the ordinary formulas of the mechanics of materials 
neglect many localized stresses; the formulas are not 
wrong, but for parts subjected to repeated stress they 
do not give a complete concept of the dangerous stress 
acting. 

In a few cases the intensity of localized stress may 
be estimated quantitatively. For example the localized 
stress at a sharp shoulder is about double the stress 
computed by ordinary formulas; the localized stress at 
a shoulder with an ordinary fillet or at the root of the 
standard screw thread may be estimated at about 50 per 
cent above the stress computed by the ordinary 
formulas. 

In many cases, however, the amount of localized 
stress cannot be estimated even approximately, and in 
such cases the designer must avoid sudden changes of 
form, sharp corners, sharp bearing edges, and any other 
causes of localized stress. 

Localized stress must be considered for all members 
subjected to thousands of repetitions of stress, whether 
the stress involves a complete reversal or not. If, 
however, the stress (including the estimate of localized 
stress) is applied in cycles in which the stress does 
not pass through zero (the stress at the chord mem- 
bers of a long-span bridge, for example), then the 
allowable stress can usually be determined by the 
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static yield point of a material rather than by its en- 
durance limit under repeated stress. 

It would be very unfortunate if the designer enter- 
tains the idea that machine parts, subjected to repeated 
stress, cannot be safely and economically designed. 
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They can be so designed, but it is, however. 


to consider both the static stress (including a 
of occasional overload) and also the strength ler re. 
peated stress, including both the strength of «ho ma- 
terial and the localized stress set up in the ma part 


Alloy Castings from Electric Furnaces 


Nickel, Chromium and Chrome-Nickel Steel Made on Pacific 
Coast—Their Production, Properties 
and Heat Treatment 


BY LARRY J. BARTON* 


NE of the newer lines of metallurgical endeavor 
() is the manufacture of alloy steel castings to be 
heat-treated and used as a substitute for forg- 
ings, and for purposes where the ordinary grades of 
steel castings will not stand up under the duty im- 
posed. 
The first company on the Pacific coast to enter into 
this class of alloys is the Los Angeles Foundry Co., 
which is marketing its product under the name of 
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can be made much harder than manganese 
when scrapped can be used for other purposes 
After a great deal of experimentation and research 
covering a great many combinations of alloys it has 
been found that steels containing chromium, nicke! and 
vanadium offered the most feasible and versatile prod 
ucts for the different classes of work covered. Som: 
castings contain only nickel, some only chromium, som 
varying combinations of nickel and chromium, and som 
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Approximate Changes in Critical Temperatures as Caused by Alloys 


Electro-Cast Products. There are many cases, in the 
oil field and mining work, where a superior product is 
desired, and quite often the shape is such as to make 
forging very difficult, if not impossible. For this work 
it has been found that a properly made and properly 
heat-treated alloy steel casting furnishes a material 
which will fit into the work desired with the greatest 
ease. Not only can certain conditions be met, but by 
changing the treatment the same metal can be used 
for several different purposes. This results in being 
able to send out to a mine several castings, all of the 
same chemical composition which, when treated accord- 
ing to the directions sent with them, will cover widely 
differing specifications, 

There are many classes of work, formerly made of 
manganese steel, which are now made from other al- 
Joys. This is due to the fact that manganese steel 
cannot be machined, and if there are any small varia- 
tions in the casting, it cannot be used unless put through 
the necessary grinding to alter it. Then, too, when 
the piece is scrapped, due to wear, it cannot be used 
for any other purpose. Alloy castings are made to 
overcome these points. They can be easily machined, 


*Consulting metallurgical engineer, Los Angeles, Cal, 


consist of different amounts of all three elements 
Carbon contents are made suitable to the exact use 
the casting. 


The Melting Practice 
All are cast from basic electric furnace, as are the 
company’s other products, gray iron and “Duroloid, 
an alloy white iron for abrasive resisting work. Thi 
furnace is a standard 2-ton Greene type, lined to the 
slag line with magnesite, and similar in detail! t any 
basic furnace. Steel scrap of varying composition © 
used for the charge which requires quite a large amoun 
of chemical control work in order that speciicatl’’™ 
may be closely adhered to. Before the scrap 1s Chats” 
a light coating of lime is thrown on the hearth ®© 
the charge is melted down under a reducing atm Jitions 
as far as possible in order that oxidizing con’™™ - 
may be eliminated and alloys in the scra <oe 
soon as melted an analysis is run for the elemen 
desired, usually carbon and manganese, 
certain heats nickel and chromium are 
While this sample is being analyzed the slé 
up to a perfect carbide condition and the arsgee the 
the heat is checked by fracture tests. As 500" * 
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nary analysis is obtained the alloys are added 
heat is ready to tap. A skim gate is used and 
vot ladle for pouring. 


Molding and Heat Treating 


at care must be used in the core making and 
» for this class of work. Due to its heavy duty 
‘ust be no interior flaws such as small shrink 
- or blow holes, and as a result larger heads and 
gating must be employed than would be used 
inary steel casting work. This results in a 
yield of cleaned castings from metal poured, 
, true quality product. 
heat-treating equipment is all standard, the 
eing both gas and oil connected. For quench- 
indard oil and water baths are used. Some 
mental work is being done with electrical heat- 
at the present time we have no results which 
able or which have been tested over any length 
All temperature checking is done by means 


i 


meters and each class of steel has been accur- 
ecked for critical points so it bécomes an easy 
to keep the castings at the temperature desired. 
obtained by means of a central temperature 
to which electrical leads come from each pyrom- 
ich furnace has several different colored lights 
ruidance of the operator. When the furnace 
the temperature desired, a light shows green; 
rect, white: and when too high, red. This, 
with recording meters, gives an excellent 
checking and supervising temperatures. 


Nickel Steel Alloy Castings 


N | has the same effect upon steel as carbon, 
th h to a greater degree, that of lowering the 
rmation points. For the ordinary grades of 

eel used in the above casting work, those of 

0 per cent nickel up to 4.00 per cent nickel, 

it 0.50 per cent nickel will lower the Ac, range 

0 deg. Fahr. and the Ar, on cooling about 20 


from those of similar contents in plain 


This is shown in the chart. The approximate 
Reduc- 
Tensile Elastic Elon tion 
Strength, Limit gation, of Area, 
Lb. pet Lb. per Per Per 
Sq. In. Sq. In. Cent Cent 
77.000 13.000 24.0 32.6 
( 1500 
ul 
79,400 4,200 26.2 41.9 
ising stro? 
! L500 
gz back t 
S2,.000 57,000 27.3 $4.6 
roy 1500 
112,000 98.000 19.0 7.0 


temperatures of these steels run from about 
1310 deg. Fahr. (Ac,), 1250 to 1230 deg. Fahr. 
r the 1.00 per cent nickel, to about 1250 to 
ahr. (Ac:), 1100 to 1120 deg. Fehr. (Ar:) 
1.00 per cent nickel, depending on the differ- 
niscellaneows composition, carbon, manganese, 
el steels offer a distinct difference from plain 
‘ls when heated above the critical points for 
of time, carbon steel tending to grow in 
while nickel steels tend to become finer and 
grain. This is an advantage in handling a 
are ce of work because the time of soaking may be 
| and at the same time the grain refining 
superior. This, of course, raises the cost of 
ut in a strict quality product this is of 
importance, 


Treatment of Small Castings 


all size castings the general practice is to 
‘ the upper critical range, allow to soak until 
is even throughout the piece of work being 
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treated, withdraw from the furnace and either oil or 
water quench. These pieces are then drawn back to 
the temperature necessary to give the toughness re- 
quired. On larger sized castings it is often necessary 
to give a double quench in order that the transforma- 
tion may be complete, nickel having the tendency to re- 
tard this action. 

A bearing casting was cast from metal analyzing 
carbon, 0.23 per cent; manganese, 0.75 per cent; silicon, 
0.21 per cent; nickel, 1.53 per cent; phosphorus, 0.035 
per cent, and sulphur 0.02 per cent. ‘The first table 
gives a comparison of the different results which may 
be obtained by varying the treatments. 

Some tests upon nickel steel averaging carbon, 
0.25 to 0.30 per cent; manganese, 0.60 to 0.70 per cent; 
silicon, 0.20 to 0.25 per cent; nickel, 3.25 to 3.50 per 
cent; sulphur, 0.01 to 0.04 per cent, and phosphorus, 
0.01 to 0.04 per cent follow: 


Reduc- 
Tensil Elastic Elon tion 
Strength Limit, gation, of Area, 
Lb. pet Lb. per Per Per 
Sq. In Sq. In Cent Cent 
As cast S5.000 $6,000 20.0 4s.0 
Annealed from 1450 deg 83,500 43,600 24.4 53.2 
Quenched in water from 
1400 deg., drawn back 
to 900 deg 93.000 74.600 20.7 66.4 
102,640 $1,100 19.8 71.7 
Quenched in water from 
1400 deg., drawn back 
to 550 dee : 137,000 113,800 13.4 SS 
143.000 106.400 12.9 »d.7 


Brinell hardness numbers will range from about 175 
on the annealed specimen to 400 on some of the harsher 
quenches. 


Chromium Steel Alloy Castings 


Chromium acts in a similar manner to nickel in 
changing the critical points of steels, but in the op- 
posite direction, causing these temperatures to become 
slightly higher than those of plain steels of the same 
carbon contents. Chromium is exactly the opposite of 
nickel in regard to the effects of overheating for pro 
longed periods, rapidly deteriorating in strength and 
resistance to shock. For this reason a double quench 
gives superior qualities to these classes of steels. 
Chromium steels are capable of taking great hardness 
without a corresponding decrease of toughness, which 
makes them desirable for any such purpose as crusher 
jaws,, wearing plates and similar uses. As this hard- 
ness comes directly from the double carbide of iron and 
chromium the steel must be softened according to the 
amount of machining to be done. The general treat- 
ment on this class of steels is similar to that on nickel 
steels—quench from above the critical point, either 
draw back in air, or re-heat and re-quench at the lower 
temperature. Their properties are about as follows: 


Reduc- 
Tensile Elastic Elon- tion 
Strength, Limit, gation, of Area, 
Lb. per Lb. per Per Per 
Sq. In Sq. In. Cent Cent 
Analysis: Carbon, 6.60 
to 0.70 per cent; chro- 
mium, 0.50 to 0.75 per 
cent 
Quenched at 1500 deg., 
drawn back to 1300 
GO scstieves hanes 79,000 64,500 34.4 66.6 
Drawn back to 1050 deg. 100,600 94,300 20.1 60.0 
Drawn back to 800 deg 114,000 103,400 14.3 54.4 


Nickel-Chromium Steel Alloy Castings 


This class of steel probably represents the best 
general type of steel for heat-treated castings. The 
steel, when treated, shows the beneficial result of the 
toughness and ductility of the nickel together with 
the increased hardness and cohesion of the chromium. 
The best results are obtained by having a certain ratio 
of the two metals, usually about 2.50 per cent nickel 
to 1.00 per cent chromium. The general method of 
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treating is to quench in oil from a temperature higher 
than the critical point and draw back to the temper 
desired. For very high specifications a double quench 
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Reduc- 
Tensile Elastic Elon- tion 
Strength, Limit, gation, of Area, 
Lb. per Lb. per Per Per 
Sq. In. Sq. In. Cent Cent 
Analysis: Carbon, 0.30 


to 0.40 per cent; chro- 

mium, 0.50 to 0.70 per 

cent; nickel, 1.30 to 

1.70 per cent. 
Annealed from 1500 deg. 66,700 37,000 f 25.8 
Annealed from 1350 deg. 65,000 32,600 b 54.3 
Quenched from 1500 deg., 

drawn to 1000 deg.... 90,000 65,000 : 61.6 
Quenched from 1550 deg., 

drawn to 900 deg 84,400 50,050 ‘ 57.7 
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is used. Quench from about 200 deg. Fahr. above the 
critical point, re-quench from just above the critical 
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point, and then draw back. Their properties ar, 
as tabulated above. 

The above results go to show in a general may 
what can be accomplished along these lines, but 
by no means put forward as a text or as the a 
figures which can be obtained. There are many :; 
where castings poured from the same heat and 
in the same manner will show widely differing , ults, 
We attempt to explain this by a difference’in structyre 
caused by such points as a different temperature y sine 
poured, different texture and temperature of the mold, 
ete., but, as we have no microscopical test laboratory. 
we are undecided at this time. These points wil] be 
proven later when we have absolutely determined. 
through wider use, the true value of the product as 
shown by its ability, not to fulfill tests or laboratory 
specifications, but in the test under actual working 
conditions. 


Pearlitic and Sorbitic Manganese Steels 


A Plea for Castings Containing About One Per Cent Manganese— 
Some of the Literature on the Subject—Their Heat 
Treatment and Properties 


BY JOHN HOWE HALL* 


HE adoption this year of tentative specifications 

for steel castings for railroads by the American 

Society for Testing Materials, in which the up- 
per limit for manganese is set at 0.85 per cent, calls 
attention again to a most curious and persistent fal- 
lacy,—that steel is rendered brittle by a manganese 
content of 1.00 per cent or a little higher. 

This idea appears to have originated in the early 
days of the industry when chemistry was fighting to 
obtain a foothold in the steel works. Failure of va- 
rious heats of the Bessemer rail steels of ‘those days 
was traced to an unusually high manganese content, 
and a dead line was set at 1 per cent. “Men are sheep, 

bloomin’ sheep,” as Ortheris remarked, and since 
those old days but a very few steelmakers have ven- 
tured beyond that ancient dead line at 1.00 per cent 
manganese, and for some curious reason the experience 
of those who have penetrated into the forbidden terri- 
tory has not attracted the attention it deserves. 

To some extent, the same thing appears to hold true 
of phosphorus and sulphur; the upper limits for these 
elements were set many years ago, when the scope 
of metallurgical knowledge was limited indeed, and 
until very recent years no one has thought it worth 
while to re-examine carefully the premises upon which 
the allowable content of these impurities is based. The 
joint committee on phosphorus and sulphur in steel, 
now investigating this subject carefully and _ thor- 
oughly, may in time be followed by a similar commit- 
tee to determine the desirable content of manganese 
and silicon. 

As a young man fresh from technical school, the 
writer became familiar with a steel, made on a regu- 
lar production basis, analyzing from 0.30 to 0.50 per 
cent carbon, and from 1 to 1.50 per cent manganese or 
a little over, used quite largely for purposes where a 
combination of strength and toughness was essential. 

From his notes, dated 1902, are taken the following 
analysis and tests of some of this steel, made in the 


*Metallurgical engineer, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., 
High Bridge, N. J. 


Bessemer converter, which show its freedom 
brittleness, to say the least: 


Carbon, Manganese, Phosphorus, Sulphur, 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
0.24 1.62 0.06 0.019 


Tensile Elastic Elon 
Strength, Limit, gation, of 
Lb. per Lb. per Per 
Sq. In. Sq. In. Cent 
Annealed bars......... 97,780 67,230 27 
Annealed bars......... 99,420 68,990 7 
Oil quenched and an- 
nealed 118,000 98,000 24.0 


It may readily be imagined that the idea that ste¢ 
containing over 1 per cent manganese is brittle was 
early dislodged from the writer’s mind. The late 
Maunsel White had much to do with the development 
of this steel as a regular commercial product. 

In 1908 and 1909, the late Dr. Henry M. Howe 
and the writer were called upon to produce a stee! 
for castings, made in a 3-ton bottom blown Bessemer 
converter, that could be used satisfactorily for gold 
dredge buckets. These castings were subjected to ex- 
tremely severe stresses in service, and to heavy wear, 
—so much so that to-day they are regularly made 0! 
12 per cent (Hadfield) manganese steel. Experiment 
had demonstrated that plain cast. steel of 0.20 to 0.30 
per cent carbon was too soft and weak for the service 
demanded, and that harder steels almost invariably 
failed by breaking under the tremendous stresses 0 
casionally set up in the line of buckets. Experiments 
with nickel and chromium did not promise a stee! with 
sufficient strength and toughness and remembering the 
manganese steel mentioned above, we tried it for these 
castings, which in addition were to be water quenched 
and annealed, to give the highest possible strength and 
elastic limit for an extension of 25 per cent and a con- 
traction of area of 40 per cent or better. Buckets of 
this steel, protected by plates of 12 per cent mangé 
nese steel at the points of greatest wear, stood er 
service successfully, and held their own until displaced 
by the one-piece 12 per cent manganese stee! bucket. 
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m a book “Etude Industrielle des Alliages Metal- 


by F. Guillet, published in 1906, the following 
ex ts are taken: 

Of the steels containing about 0.20 per cent 
rbon, those of the first class (from 1 to 5 per 
nt manganese) possess a tensile strength and 
elastic limit which rises slowly with the 
inganese content, while the extension and con- 
.ction of area diminish slightly; these steels 
ow @ very great resistance to shock.* This 
int is extremely important, and to show it 
arly, we have broken more than 100 Fremont 
st pieces. The results obtained contradict 
ssolutely the very widespread opinion among 
etallurgists that manganese makes steel brittle. 
Ve believe we have demonstrated clearly, on the 
ntrary, that manganese makes steel brittle only 
en it is present in sufficient amount, or better, 
hen the sum of the carbon and manganese is 
gh enough, to lead to the production of mar- 
ensite. As long as the structure is pearlitic, 
steel, far from being brittle, is extremely 
mogeneous and possesses a resistance to shock 
hich one finds only exceptionally in carbon 


‘ 9 * 






































They (manganese steels) can, up to a cer- 
point, be substituted for nickel steels, and 
the more readily since for equal physical 

perties they are much less costly. 

Much less manganese than nickel, in fact, is 

iired to produce a given effect, about 2.2 

less. . . . The pearlitic (manganese) 
els can be used in the place of similar nickel 
is; that they are not more used, is due, we 
to the false idea of the brittleness pro- 

d by manganese. There is, however, 
int that should be made, which is that 
ganese steels become brittle upon annealing 
readily than nickel or carbon steels. For 
reason, one should not think of using them 
case-hardening. . . To sum up, we can say 
the manganese steels have not yet been 

ntly studied from the industrial point of 


ics are the author’s, 


| steel was described by the writer in a paper, 
Heat Treatment of Hypo-eutectoid Carbon Steel Cast- 
Proceedings A. S. T. M. 1913, Vol. XIII page 

514, in a paper, “Shock Tests of Cast Steels,” [THE 


Iron Ace, Oct. 28, 1913], Proceedings American Inst. 
Met. Engrs., Vol. XLVII (1913), page 482; 
book, “The Steel Foundry,” (1914), in a paper 
n, Taylor and Hall, “The Heat Treatment of 
eel,” Proceedings American Inst. Min. and Met. 
g Vol. LXII (1920), page 353 and elsewhere. A 
earch of technical literature would no doubt 
ult in scores of other references,—among others an 
by F. C. Langenberg, “Impact Tests on Cast 
Steel,” Proceedings A. S. T. M., Vol. XXI (1921), 
in which the great toughness of these steels 

le ck is especially noted. 
In a paper by George Lang, in Stahl und Eisen, 
1911, “The Influence of Manganese on the 
Properties of Soft Steels,” results are given 
vy that manganese up to even 1.77 per cent or 
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higher confers great toughness on steel of 0.1 per cent 
carbon. The following results are of interest: 


saute 
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Physical Tests of Rolled Steels with Varying Manganese 


Content 
Reduc- 
Manga- Elastic Tensile Elon- tion 

nese, Limit, Strength, gation, of Area, 
Per Lb. = Lb. a Per Per Hard- 
No. Cent Sq. In Sq. In. Cent Cent Shock ness 
: ef 46,000 62,600 27.85 53.5 23.2 119 
2 0.44 47,600 65,000 29.2 62.5 29.4 115 
3 0.68 49,700 66,200 29.4 63.9 28.1 115 
4 0.79 49,200 64,500 27.85 65.9 33.4 118 
5 1.02 51,600 68,000 28.65 64.2 31.8 123 
6 1.27 54,300 71,300 27.9 68.1 26.4 132 
7 1.32 54,000 71,200 28.0 67.7 34.0 133 
8 1.77 57,900 82,500 25.9 54.7 25.1 156 
9 1.84 58,400 $5,000 26.0 46.75 23.6 162 
10 2.23 61,000 92,600 21.2 43.4 9.5 198 
1l 2.47 63,400 103,000 18.8 39.4 2.7 211 


Physical Tests of Steel Heated to 900 Deg. C. and Quenched, 
Having Varied Manganese Content 


0.29 42,900 78,700 19.6 61.0 23.6 146 

2 0.44 47,900 82,500 19.18 62.0 27.0 165 
3 0.68 48,600 84,100 16.0 62.2 29.4 154 
4 0.79 49,600 85,000 14.1 56.1 30.0 157 
5 1.02 54,200 96,800 15.52 53.0 27.2 179 
6 1.27 61,550 107,900 15.24 48.2 18.4 230 
7 1.32 66,000 111,200 16.3 47.8 18.1 237 
8 1.77 86,000 155,000 9.0 44.6 14.8 273 
9 1.84 89,000 157,300 6.7 41.7 14.5 288 
10 2.23 91,000 164,500 4.91 26.6 12.3 326 
11 2.47 92,200 166,600 3.1 18.9 11.7 144 


Another reference worth quoting is an article “An 
Alloy Steel of Special Composition,” in the Journal of 
the American Society of Naval Engineers, abstracted 
in THE IRON AGE, Dec. 30, 1915, page 1553. Im this 
article is described a steel of the following composition: 


Carbon, 0.30 to 0.35 per cent. 

Silicon, 0.25 to 0.35 per cent. 

Phosphorus and sulphur, below 0.05 per cent 
Manganese, 1.00 to 1.20 per cent 

Nickel, 1.50 to 1.80 per cent 

Copper, 0.50 to 0.80 per cent 


which gave physical properties comparing favorably 
with those of 3 per cent nickel steel. Some of the 
test results appear in the table below. 

From a letter of the late Dr. Henry M. Howe, writ- 
ten in 1909, the following is quoted: 


The line N.P. (plotting elastic limit against 
extension) represents the upper limit of steel 
forgings of unusually high quality which I 
gathered many years ago, . . . you will see 
from this that our coupons (of 0.25 per cent C., 
1.25 per cent Mn. cast steel, quenched and an- 
nealed) are better than the best published forg- 
ings at the time I made the compilation. I have 
in my notes 255 sets of published results of 
steel castings which I have taken the trouble to 
compare with these results. Out of these 255, 
only three cases come up to the line N.P. (rep- 
resenting high quality forgings) and these three 
are not so good as the average of our coupons 
by a good deal It thus seems that we are 
making the best castings of which we have any 
knowledge 


From a paper by the late Dr. Henry M. Howe, 
“Manganese in Steel Making,” Proceedings A. S. T. M., 
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Physical Tests from Coupons Cast on Body of Castings 


Tensile Yield Reduc- 
; Man- Phos- Strength, Point, Elon- tion 
Sulphur, ganese, Silicon, phorus, Nickel, Copper, Lb. per Lb. per gation, of Area, Bend, 
PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent Sq. In. Sq.In. Per Cent Per Cent Degrees 

0.036 0.81 0.31 0.034 1.60 0.76 92,283 55,767 22 37 120 

0.037 0.93 0.36 0.04 1.44 0.85 92,334 55,003 21 31 120 

0.030 1.02 0.38 0.035 1.15 0.49 88,616 54,494 25 40 120 

0.034 1.04 0.36 0.033 1.14 0.52 92,691 56,277 22 34 120 

0.035 1.11 0.33 0.042 1.34 0.60 95,543 59,078 22 37 120 

0.032 0.93 0.35 0.043 1.12 0.77 90,042 57,550 23 37 120 

0.04 1.18 0.35 0.046 1.60 0.61 92,691 55,003 22 36 120 

0.042 1.15 0.35 0.035 1.58 0.69 94,830 54,748 22 36 120 

0.035 1.02 0.30 0.047 1.47 0.42 $5,510 56,022 23 34 120 

0.029 1.02 0.35 0.049 1.10 0.80 88,718 55,512 23 38 120 

0.031 1.15 0.38 0.046 1.60 0.56 96,510 59,587 23 37 120 

¢ 0.036 1.18 0.31 0.049 1.37 0.80 94,117 50,929 23 36 120 

0.036 1.03 0.35 0.039 1.47 0.63 90,144 55,225 23 34 120 

0.035 1.03 0.40 0.04 1.73 0.21 96,052 59,087 25 41 120 

: 0.036 1.21 0.36 0.049 1.24 0.65 91,366 55,003 25 44 120 

94 i 0.032 1.15 0.34 0.043 1.54 0.70 81,343 60,096 25 41 120 
945 * 0.033 0.96 0.39 0.042 1.27 9.64 87,343 53,457 23 36 120 
948 + 0.032 1.15 0.37 0.087 1.80 0.62 92,181 55,288 23 36 120 
° 0.032 0.79 0.42 0.048 1.69 0.65 87,191 . 54,239 23 38 120 
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é vol. XVII (1917), page 5, abstracted in THE IRON As we have already stated, these are but a few o; 
: Ace, for Aug. 2, 1917, page 239, the following is taken: many references which might be quoted on ban 
: | sae . teresting subject, but all tell the same sto) t 
f Turning now to carbon steel, the retarding sl ‘ s “i ‘ 
im effect of manganese on the structural changes msageae in excess of 1.00 per cent is a by ' 
: i . shows itself by leading in general to ee struc- a detriment, at least to low carbon steels. 
me. ture, to finer ferrite masses, finer network struc- . 
a3 ; : ture and finer pearlite, indeed probably often The writer has referred before to the suc 
iif : to the replacement of lamellar pearlite with plication of a similar steel in car coupler knuc k 
- sorbite This greater fineness leads to better 7 ‘he es 
: Fa : quality in general, and to a higher elastic limit of the large manufacturers, = aware of the u 
ae in particular, though of course with a corre- steels for motor shafting subject to severe ser\ 
Beasts sponding sacrifice of ductility The great value sf . ‘ ‘ ; ss 
ay of manganese for this purpose has not begun to with the employment of a steel of about 0.50 
’ + v4. receive the attention it deserves. It is probable carbon, with 1.00 per cent manganese i? 
apt! f° fe that a manganese content of, say, 1.25 per cent, . a i 
A gh: ; with a correspondingly lessened carbon content, for oxygen, hydrogen, and other Gases, an ap} 
ii ‘ae may be used so as to lessen the danger of crack- where steel of great strength combined wit 
oe tre ing and the residual stresses, when a _ high sia ities ms iiiiaiat 
BRT: " elastic limit is sought. because this large man- toughness, is an absolute essential. And 
i acts ganese content in and by itself raises the elastic advocates of the proposed upper limit of 0.85 
atitaii* ; limit by giving a fineness of structure which ‘ eaneen steel casti s for railr 
i i: ; ‘ttherwise would be sought by increased violence manganese in steel castings for railroads, n 
en | 4 of cooling, or by the use of a lower drawing at the beginning of this paper, stated that 
Eta (ts 4 ae temperature In other words, the use of 1.25 for his , tecti the ‘“oducer © 4 
iy cs, ; per cent manganese lessens the needed violence or his own protection, - producer of the ¢ 
1 La: of cooling, and permits the use of a higher would not think of exceeding that limit. 
a4 é residual drawing temperature, in both wavs allurgical fallacy has as . a 
HJ ae tending to mitigate the stresses, and in the for- metallurgica allacy has as many lives a 
Bel ity ¢ mer way lessening the chances of cracking yet even a cat cannot live forever. 
Biber it: 
ia ty ‘. ‘ 
At }e ‘ . 
: leks ° 
Wei nituence oO ass 1n Heat Lreatment 
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4 * . . . 
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Papi rie: b* Role of Special Elements, Nickel, Chromium and Molybdenum. 
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Ber ik in Counteracting Effect of Size—Experimental Data 
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bts on Sections 0.5 to 3 In. in Diameter 
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y } . HE most important factor affecting constitutional latter element is used only in combination 
P i¢ ‘ changes in hardening pearlitic steels is the two former. 

Bg iat velocity of cooling. However, the beneficial properties obtaine 
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According to the prevalent view, it is possible only use of the special elements and their combir 
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Chart 1 (Case-Hardening Steels Their heat treatment and 


composition are is follows 



























6.00 Per Cent 0.20 Per Cent 0.12 Per Cent 
” Nickel Carbon Carbon ’ 
1580 deg. Fahr 650 deg. Fah 1650 deg. Fahi i50olL— 4 aia 1 Cd 
H,O H.O H.O 5 0 s 
1380 deg. Fahr 100 dez. Fahi 1400 deg. Fah Diameter of Quenched 
H.O H.O H.O 
| Hh baithe ‘ 0.17 0.20 0.12 Chart 2 effect of Nickel and Chromium on 
r uJ i Shy Mn 0.34 0.99 0.71 Mass in Heat Treatment in a Carbon Rang 
: 4 a. “ i : P. 0.014 0.066 0.080 Per Cent. Heat treatment and composition 
. peer} : atxe* Ss 0.014 0.049 0.048 
A +4 edeut , Si. 0.39 0.11 0.05 High Low 
TRA CAPT t Ni. 6.00 Nickel Chrome 
i He ‘hy a, E Chrome Nickel Chrome Nit 
Ve BP wna 1510 deg. 1535 deg. 1600 deg. 1450 a 
; Sagat? Fahr.— Fahr Fahr Pe r 

vas ae steel was at the quenching temperature and then only c ae ine rr 03 

ik; Pa in the presence of special hardening elements. Of the Mn... 0.37 0.50 0.56 0 

Mh Mia special elements used for this purpose in structural = sae ae 074 ; 

x o,°8 eeee wv ob ° 
hve pearlitic alloy steels, three are considered in this 


article: nickel, chromium and molybdenum. The 
id the object to be quenched, but to a remark: 


*Metallurgist, Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago, Tl, degree than in plain carbon steels. 
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merits of the special elements and their com- rapid and efficient one at the present time, as it avoids 
ne . on the physical properties (static, dynamic the expense and difficulties of machining hardened and Y 
ers) are not considered here, as they do not non-tempered steel. A fracture of a circumferencially 

thin the scope of this article. Data in this re- nicked round, or any other section, of quenched steel 
can be easily obtained and, after being ground, a study 
of the hardness gradient can be made. 

The requirement for steel furnished by the steel 

manufacturer is uniform chemistry. Hence one ex- 
pects that heat treating shall produce, after tempering, 
uniformity in cross-sectional hardness as, in drawing, 
the hardness gradient is first equalized before uniform 
tempering of the object begins. 
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A general idea, not accepted as a rule however, is . ‘wa 

| that the difference in ultimate strength between test oe 
specimens taken circumferencially and centrally should j die 

not vary more than 7000 to 14,000 lb. per sq. in. after (spe 

“ tempering in a 3-in. round. It is therefore obvious of] ie 


that on account of this relation between ultimate 
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i Hie 
sL ae 
os 1 tS 2.0 —_—:.ClUM nl ™ ie 
Diameter of Quenched Section, In isi toe 
of Nickel, Chrome-Nickel and Chrome 1 / Ss ts 1303 
on the Influence of Mass in Heat Treatment in ~~ “42 ; . ; 
ge of 0.39 to 0.45 Per Cent Heat treatment Si SQ. e ; 
ind composition are as follows | \ No ah » 
< . 
Higl Chrome- sen | \ a Sos ; 
kel- Molyb- Plain . \ ™ ee ne : 
rom denum Nickel Carbon \ : = =~ 
) deg 1525 deg. 1450 deg 1600 deg . 
H,O Fahr.—H,O0 Fahr.—H,0 Fahr.—H,O h . sa i 
42 0.39 0.42 0.45 Ts x \'s Lee 
0 0.53 0.61 0.7% li i F 
s.18 ee 3.15 ; « \. * *- 
SI 1.02 ey Kee . 47 i% 
+ < = hia 
0.35 overs a ~ me a 
Sar an =! } i ve 
Sg feo 
° . . : " ~ - * 
be found in abundance in metallurgical 1 of ee se 
aaa Se 18 
. 1.5 : : ; 

I vriter has compiled data of cross-sectional eT ey ee ode tj 
srinell hardness tests sections 0.5 in. to 3 in. : i iad ; 
Brinell hardness tests of section 0.5 in to 3 in Chart 6.~Difect of Maes in. the Het Trent et ee q 

and plotted these values against the corre Chrome Steels of Different Chemical Compositions. Their heat i 
diameters, it being felt that curves are more treatment and composition are as follows j y: 
‘and convincing than tabulated figures. The Medium High High Low Low : 

. 7 : : Nickel- Nickel- Nickel- Chrome- Chrome- 4 
section, 3 in. in diameter, was selected be- Chrome Chrouse Chrome Nickel Nickel 

70 ¢ ‘Nac . axi sod }j rank 1470 deg. 1450 deg 1510 deg 1535 deg 1600 deg. 7 
“ILO ¢ >§ 2 sec < . . . . > 

é ipproache s the maximum used in crank a we male +s peep 
the automotive industry. H.O H.O H,O H,O H,O 

. . ‘ r® ri ) no 2 95 

nell hardness test was chosen as it gives a ‘a e+ 4 od : os : a4 
. Vn ° 1.950 UO. - : 

easurement of hardness gained by quench-_ Ni 73 3.18 2.22 1.20 1.34 


: : ), ee 0.81 0.97 0.56 0.54 
so bears a close relation to the ultimate 









This relation is approximately 500 in the i 
ystem and holds good for all grades of strength and Brinell hardness as previously men- iy 
whether heat-treated or in the natural tioned, the latter test cannot be excelled by any other ee i} 
ght modification of the factor 500 gives in studying this question. bp 
mate values for structural alloy steels. The four charts illustrating the influence of alloy- 
e, the Brinell hardness test is the most ing elements in increasing sections represent 14 steels ie 
Table of Actual Brinell Hardness Numerals from Which Curves Were Plotted a. 


greaking - a - 4 . 
irt Maximum Diameter, 6.5 0.6875 0.0875 1 1.125 1.5 2 2.125 , 3 4 : 
No Brinell In. In In In In bn In In In In In in 
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of different chemical composition, divided into four 
groups: 


smaller gages we would undoubtedly run in 
austenitic condition. However, these smaller 
have no practical application. 

It is not out of place to mention that the 
were all checked by the author’s hardnes 
formula and follow closely that hyperbolic cw: 
all cases the quenching was done in water. Va! 
oil quenching or tempering or extension to lar; 
tions can be obtained by following the method 
the writer outlined in a paper, published in Ty; 
AGE, March 9, 1922. 

As to the origin of the 14 tests dealt with, a 
are the writer’s own, with the exception of th: 
hardening group and the 0.45 per cent plain 
steel, both of which were taken from Report No 
the British Engineering Standards Association. 

Concluding, the writer wishes to point out 
comparing Charts 2 and 3, it is evident that th 
mum hardness obtainable is nearly constant, 
the lesser decrease of the hardness gradient is } 
able in alloy steels of increasing mass as « 
with the standard plain carbon steels. 

It is hoped that in time more data of this kind 
be available for all alloy structural steels so that 
will be able to judge intelligently their merit 
sensitiveness to mass action. 
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Chart 1.—Casehardening group; two plain carbon 
steels, and one 6 per cent nickel steel. 

Chart 2.—One plain carbon steel, one nickel, one 
high chrome-nickel and one low chrome-nickel steel. 
The carbon range of the five steels is from 0.29 to 0.34 
per cent. 

Chart 3.—One plain carbon steel, one nickel, one 
chrome-molybdenum and one high chrome-nickel steel. 
The carbon range of the four steels is from 0.39 to 0.45 
per cent. 

Chart 4.—This chart comprises five chrome-nickel 
steels, of which one is an air-hardening chrome-nickel 
steel, two are low chrome-nickel steels of respectively 
0.25 and 0.34 per cent carbon content, and two high 
chrome-nickel steels of respectively 0.29 and 0.42 per 
cent carbon content. 


x 
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The charts are self-explanatory, chemical analysis 
and heat treatment being given with each. The table 
is a key to the Brinell numbers, giving accurate read- 
ings. 

The maximum hardness obtained is that at a point 
where for a smaller section the Brinell hardness does 
not increase, that is, the curve runs parallel to the X 
axis. Any section in this range should be considered 
as practically thoroughly penetrated. In fact in the 
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tion schedules by important auto and body 
taking quotas regularly from the Valley. The ; 
No. 22 gage auto body stock has firmed to 5c 
final quarter. 


PRICES STILL HIGH 


Indications at Youngstown Are of Stabilization at 


oes ; ; 2 2 ann 
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Sheet Bar Prices 

In sheet bars, $40 is the governing price on fourth 
quarter shipments, contracts with non-integrated rol- 
lers being adjusted on this basis. It represents a hori- 
zontal advance of $5 over the third quarter price. One 
important Valley semi-finished maker is negotiating 
contracts at this price for the quarter, but another is 
still adhering to a 30 days’ selling policy. 

Tin plate business is experiencing seasonal inac- 
tivity, and ten mills of the leading independent maker 
here have been idle for several weeks. While an ad- 


Present Levels 


a2 


YOUNGSTOWN, Sept. iron is. still 
pegged at $34. Steel makers point out that higher 
costs of iron, labor and scrap metals have contributed 
materially to advanced steel costs, necessitating higher 
price levels. Dealers are asking $22 to $22.50 for heavy 
melting scrap, up fully $8 from prices prevailing four 
months ago. At $34 pig iron is up $16 from the low of 
$18 in the spring, which remained the nominal quota. 
tion for some time. While coal at $4.50 to $4.75 for 
coking grades represents a decline from $9 and $10, 
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coke is still high at $11 to $12 Connellsville, and is 
another contributing factor in high costs. 

Though the major properties in this territory large- 
ly supply their own requirements of by-product coke, it 
is necessary for several to buy additional tonnages of 
coke in the merchant market. Other stacks, such as 
that of the A. M. Byers Co. and the Struthers Furnace 
Co., depend wholly on merchant coke production for 
their supplies. 

Decrease in Buying 


Steel makers, therefore, say that current quotations 
are fully justified by advanced costs, but admit there 
has been a reflex action in buying. In some important 
lines, consumers show less urgency for supplies. 
Higher prices have already adversely affected export 
sales, and are beginning to show effect on the domestic 
market. Demand in general, however, in this country, 
is being bolstered by the fact that production was ma- 
terially interrupted during July and August because 
of coal shortage at industrial plants. 

Indications point to stabilization of prices at pre- 
vailing levels over the fourth quarter, affecting sheets, 
wire products and strip steel. Sheets are readily ob- 
tainable at 3.50c. for black and 4.50c. for galvanized. 
base gages. Resumption of Ford plants did not ma- 
terially affect the sheet mill situation in the Mahoning 
Valley, because of the brief period of the suspension. 
There had been little or no let down in shipments of 
sheets or strip to the Ford factories from this terri- 
tory. Just prior to the actual closing of the Detroit 
factories, the Ford company had ordered 1200 tons of 
sheets released from a Valley producer. The Detroit 
auto maker has been absorbing regularly about 1500 
tons each week from a Valley interest. 

Full finished sheets are in strongest demand of any 
grades at present, due to maintenance of high produc- 


vance to $5 per base box is talked of, it is considered 
likely that producers would be willing to enter tonnage 
at $4.75, and possibly less where regular customers 
taking large quotas are involved. 

The bulk of the strip steel produced by the three 
mills of one Valley interest is moving to the Ford 
plants. Makers have a comfortable volume of un- 
filled tonnage and the market appears firm at 2.75c. 
minimum for hot-rolled and 4.25c. for cold finishes. 
Premiums are being offered for delivery considerations, 
ranging from $2 to $3 per ton. 

One recent purchase of heavy melting scrap by a 
Valley melter involved 8000 tons, for delivery over the 
rest of the year, at a reported price around $21. 


Industrial Progress Continued in August 


Advance figures of the Department of Commerce 1” 
connection with the Survey of Current Business show 


no significant recession in business activity in August. 


in spite of the trouble caused by coal and railroad 
strikes. The marked decline in the production ot 1ron 
and steel was attributed to fuel shortage, but the 1- 
creasing unfilled orders of the United States Steel “ral 
poration indicated no apparent letup in the demand for 
steel products. a 

On the other hand there was increased activit) mn 
textiles, the mill consumption of both cotton and a 
being the largest for any month in the past two (ween 
The building industry showed the usual seasonal s : ° 
but the production of building materials continuec © 
the high level of July. Assurance of good crops has 
been seen in increased sales of farm ee - 
larger business by mail order houses. ieee 
loadings showed a marked increase over the precet 
month and were far greater than a year ago. 
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Growth of American Alloy Steel Industry 


Statistics Since 1909—Record in Alloy Steel Castings 
—QOutput from Electric Furnaces—Role 
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Y EAR by year, since their early introduction, al- development is shown by Table 1 and graphically by is ae 
\ y steels have advanced in importance, until the accompanying chart. Ts 
lay they play an indispensable role in industry. nem : a re 
1909 the production of anything but simple Table 1.—Productior of Steel Ingots and Castings and of 4 
steel ingots or castings in the United States illoy Steel Ingots and Castings in the United States : #8 
small that very little attention was paid tc Alloy Steel : 
: ‘ : ee > Total Steel, Alloy Steel, of the Total, 
the publication of the annual statistics of the “petetearn cte Gross Teas Per Gent 
industry. Some high-speed steels were made 1909 23.955.021 181,980 0.75 f 
it the amount was not large, expressed in ores 76,094,919 567,819 2.17 ra 4 
rae Os - = ee, expres: = 1911 23,676,106 481,459 2.03 
1912 1,251,303 792,501 2.53 & itil 
: 1913 1,300,874 714,357 2.28 3 
| on an analysis of the data of the American 1914 23'513'030 646.953 2.75 j 
| Steel Institute, and of other organizations this 191 2,151,036 1,021,147 3.17 
. . . 1916 ; 3,680 1,362,615 3.18 : 
esents a review of the progress of the Ameri- 1917 1644335 3.65 7 
steel industry in general. There is also dis- 1918 1,787,852 4.02 
- : 7 Lvl 1,481,188 4.2% > 
alloy steel casting industry and then the 1920 { 1,660,292 3.94 , 
: 1921 809,548 4.10 ‘ 





made in the production, year by year, of 
. ] in a = ~ Tae 

oy steels as a whole, and electric alloy steel : ; : 

In the infancy of the American alloy steel industry 


in 1909, only 0.75 per cent of the total steel output it 
\lloy Steel Industry as a Whole was alloy steel. By 1913 this had increased three-fold ee 

a tee ie eal a) 0 to 2.28 per cent. The peak was attained in 1919 at I ri 
lal Dut none has been the a the 47 per cent, but for the last four years, 1918 to ¢) jaal 
tual figures from official data the course of this Roe: renee fact, however, is that, despite wite a 
fluctuations in the country’s total steel output, the * et ae 
alloy industry has really made larger gains than is a sh? 
| apparent. Of special interest is the maintenance of a ; 4s 

production of 4.10 per cent of the total in 1921, the 4 


year of the most severe depression since 1908. 
Viewed from another angle, a still further com- 
parison of interest is possible. As late as 1909 the 
rate of production of total steel to alloy steel was 
over 130 to 1, or there were about 130 tons of steel 
ingots and castings made for every one ton of alloy 





j 
o>. case 


of alloy steel was made to every 46 tons of total 
steel, Since then, with slight variations, the relative 
increase of the two industries has changed decidedly 
until this ratio dropped last year to 24 to 1. 


steel. Starting with 1909, this proportion for later Ip iy 
years has been as follows: ite a 
a + 4 . TF & 
1909 131.6 4 tg 
1910. 15.9 > 
1911.. 19.1 

1912. 9.4 

1913. s agg 
1914 3 4 ee 
1915. j to 1 ton of alloy steel , ‘ 25 
1916. ; f . 
1917 27.4 e. 1 Pe 
1918. 1.8 i , 

1919 { ,. 
1920. é~ 3 i 
1921. 1.3 ie 
: | ita 
According to these figures, the alloy steel industry “ he 
first attained large proportions in 1910, when one ton Tei 
aa 
i: 


The Alloy Steel Casting Industry 


The extent to which alloy steels have been incor- 
porated in castings presents an interesting phase of +. 
this analysis. Taking from the same statistics the 





+4 4 total alloy steel and the total alloy steel as castings “ef 
over the same period of years, the course of the ‘ 
hereon dhod development is shown by Table 2. 
VOsd ny OF OAS Here an unusual comparison between present and 
QOeenenenne s ¢ pre-war tendencies exists. Up to 1915, inclusive, with - 
the exception of 1910 uch n er- ea 
: m of Alloy Steel to the Total Steel Produced ception 7 a much larger tonnage and P : 
: lually Increasing. The use of the ratio chart centage of alloy castings was made than for every Pe 
tes of fluctuation truly comparable year since. And since 1916 to the present time there 
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has been a much smaller proportion made as castings. 
For the six years (omitting 1910) prior to 1916, the 
percentage of alloy steel castings of the total alloy 
steel averaged 11.69 per cent, while from 1916 to 1921, 
inclusive, this average was 4.01 per cent per year. 
Here, again, in 1921, despite the depression, there were 


Production of Total Alloy Steel and of Alloy Steel 
Castings in the United States 


Total Alloy Total Alloy 
Steel, Castings, 
Gross Tons Gross Tons 


Table 


Percentage 
of Castings 
of Total 

12.64 

29,357 5.17 
56,290 .69 
103,109 3.01 
88,927 2.44 
69,846 0. 
97,896 9.5 
56,458 

67,5: 

66, 

15,¢ 

68,35: 


181,980 23,002 


more alloy steel castings made in proportion to the 
total alloy steel, or 4.97 per cent, than in any of the 
previous five years. 

It is difficult to explain this large difference. In 
the few years just prior to 1915 a very large quantity 
steel frames for locomotives was made 
taining vanadium. Many of the railroads 
these partly as an experiment and partly as regular 


This, of course, ran the total of ailoy cast- 


of cast con- 


ordered 


equipment. 
ings into large figures as each frame is very heavy. 
While this the railroads still continues, 
it possibly does not represent as large a tonnage as 
formerly. This may account in part the differ- 
ence referred to. The more reasonable conclusion, how- 
ever, is that the increased use of alloy steels has been 
in rolled and forged material, which has consequently 
cut down the proportion of castings of the total. 


practice by 


for 


Electric Alloy Steels 


Turning to the electric furnace phase of the alloy 
steel industry, some interesting observations are pos- 
sible. Comparing the total alloy steel production of 
the country with alloy steel made in electric furnaces, 


a marked increase in the latter is evident from the 


data in Table 3. 


llloy Steel and of Alloy Steel 


Production of Total 
} nited States 


n Electric Furnaces in the I 


Electric Alloy 
Steel of Total 
Alloy Steel, 
Per Cent 


Total Electric 
Alloy Steel, Allov Steel, 
(gross Tons Gross Tons 

181,982 aes 

967.819 0.10 
I 
9,344 
27,944 
71,129 

130,5 

‘ 290.961 

1919 sD, 181,632 
1920 245,572 


1921 63,246 


% 


Not until 1912 did the electric steel industry of this 
country attain any real importance. Since then the 
expansion in alloy steel made in electric furnaces has 
been rapid. The point of particular significance is that 
even during the war, except perhaps in 1918, the ex- 
pansion was not as great as in 1919, 1920 and 1921. 
That the electric steel alloy production in 1921 should 
have been 7.81 per cent of the total in such a period 
of depression, or larger than in the war years of 1915, 
1916 and 1917, is a notable fact, which only such an 
analysis as this brings out. 


Large Output of Electric Alloy Castings 


But the most remarkable development in the whole 
American alloy steel industry is the rapid growth re- 
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Electric Alloy Have Rapidly Been I: 
and in the Percentage of All Al 
Made in Electric Furnaces 


Castings of Steel 


ing in Tonnage 


cently in the production of alloy steel castings in 


tric furnaces. Table 4 and the chart reveal this 


Table 4 


Castings from 


Total Alloy Steel and of All 
United & 
ie 
Electric Alloy | 
Alloy of Tot 
Castings, Al 


Gross Tons Per ¢ 


Production of 


Electric Furnaces in the 


Total 
Electric 
Alloy Steel, 
Gross Tons 
1909 ee 
1910 60S 
1911.. > wees 
1912... ‘ 9,615 
Benes «ae 26 
LO ROs cs ; ; 9,34 
PED sc .6 vhs ce dee ee 4 


y 
+ 
t 
t 


1916 : 71,129 
1917 ‘ 130,578 
1918. 290,961 
1919 181,362 6, 
1920 245,572 11,7 
1921 63,246 10, 


During the war the proportion of alloy steel cas 
ings from electric furnaces fell to percentages low 
than in the infancy of the industry in 1910, a: 
siderably lower than in 1912, 1913 and 1914. 
1918 the expansion in this field has been striking, 
from 3.33 per cent in 1919 to 6.50 per cent 
and culminating in the remarkable proportion 
per cent in 1921. 

A satisfactory explanation of this is difficult 
was a decline in 1921 of 182,326 tons, or 75 per 
the total electric alloy steel production of the coun' 
but in the output of electric alloy castings there was 
decline of only 1626 tons, or 14 per cent. A! 
took place again in a year of acute depress 
the whole steel industry. 

In judging the usual development two te! 
in the electric steel industry are to be noted. . 
the growing use of electric alloy steel castings, Pr0P 
erly heat-treated, as a substitute for regular fore: 
ings. The other is the still more recent tendency : 
the making of manganese steel castings by the © 
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wess rather than by the small converter, Sev- 
ants for the latter industry have been estab- 
r changed over to electric furnace equipment 
production of high manganese steel castings, 
interesting would be information as to the 
ition of the various kinds of alloy steel—how 
f each kind, into what products they go, etc. In 
y production probably the nickel, chromium, 
1romium, chrome-vanadium and, of course, the 
high manganese steels, predominate. In the 
field, the first four of these, together with 
num steels are the leaders. The production 
nobiles, which first reached large proportions 
five or six years following 1910, was the main 
f the development of alloy steels. Since then 
ise has broadened until they are a factor in 
tive construction, agricultural implements, min- 
hinery, rolls for rolling mills, die blocks, air- 
1uipment, with the list constantly broadening. 
eed steels are, of course, phominent among al. 


Electric Furnaces and Heat Treatment 


modern developments have made the alloy 
ndustry possible. Their importance cannot be 
rated. The first is the electric furnace. Its 
iction made possible the production of most of 
‘erroalloys without which the large variety of 
teels could not well be made. The second is 





t lestion of the tensile strength of cast iron 
ous temperatures having been raised by the 
f the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. the follow- 
were made to establish a curve showing the 
‘fect of an increase of temperature on the 
ength of gray cast iron. This was a con- 

f similar work on various grades of steel 
given in a paper, “Comparative Tests of 
High Temperatures” read before the June 
of American Society for Testing Ma- 

| and reported in THE IRON AGeE, June 30, 


iting box used was 7 in. sq. by 9 in. high. 
which the test specimen was inserted was 


Fists, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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the broadening of the art of heat treatment into a 
science and the production of equipment suitable for ‘ts 
use. Most alloy steels are of little value until after 
they have been heat treated, and upon their heat treat- 
ment depends the degree of their superiority. No 
more convincing proof of the growth of the alloy 
steel industry can be pointed to than the expansion 
of the American Society for Steel Treating from a 
beginning only four years ago to one of the largest 
technical organizations in the country. It celebrates 
its fourth anniversary by a large convention and steel 
exhibition in Detroit next week. 


A New Phase and the Future 


Mention should be made of a new phase of the al- 
loy industry which is coming rapidly to the front. It 
should be included in any resumé of the alloy steel 
industry. It is the production of alloy iron castings. 
While only beginnings are thus far recorded in this 
field, these are of vital importance and full of large 
industrial possibilities. Ten years from now, or per- 
haps less, they are likely to take their place along- 
side of alloy steel castings in output and application. 
A review of these industries a few years from now 
will undoubtedly tell a story more interesting than 
the foregoing, Alloy steels may be revealed as practi- 
cally revolutionizing the design and construction of 
equipment in use to-day, making possible devices 
hitherto not thought probable. 


Tensile Tests 
of Cast lron 
at Various 

Temperatures 


Results of Work Done on 
Annealed Bars in a 
Special Apparatus— 

Comparison with Steel 

Under Similar Conditions 


BY J. F. HARPER 
AND 
R. S. MAC PHERRAN* 


2 in. in diameter and was lined with a core of alun- 
dum cement wound with No. 22 gage chromel wire. 
This wire was wound in two coils, one over the top and 
one over the lower half of the alundum core. They 
were connected in multipie. The coils were then cov- 
ered with alundum cement and the box filled with 
magnesia as in Fig. 1. 

The couple entered at the top of the box and ran 
down to such a position that the point was opposite 
the center of the test specimen. A spring on the 
outside of the box forced a porcelain rod through a 
hole and against the base metal couple, holding the 
point of this against the test specimen. The tem- 
peratures were taken by a Leeds and Northrup pyrom- 
eter, using a base metal couple. The specimens used 
had threaded ends and were machined to 0.564 in. 
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Tensile Strength of Cast Iron at Various 
Analysis of the Silicon, 1.840; 
phosphorus, 0.520, and manganese 


Temperatures 





iron: sulphur, 0.106 


0.640 per cent 
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Details of 
tance 


Resis- 
Heater for 
Tensile Strength 
Tests at High Tem- 
peratures 


,No/6 Iron Mire 


Disy Base 
Mefal 


/ 
oup/e 
/ 


No./6 Constantin Mre 


” 
Heating Coil Spring te Dia. Made of 
No. 22 Chrornel (A) Wire 

Two Coils Connected in Multiple 
Length of Wire in Each Coil 56 f# 


O930 Ohms per ft 


‘Max. lerperature obtained on lest Pieces= 


The number of bars broken between 775 and 910 
deg. Fahr. should be noted as this is the range in 
which the curve begins to drop. 

In the results above referred to the tensile strength 
of steels was found to drop sharply around 800 deg. 
Fahr. We are not as yet able to give the comparative 
result of fatigue tests at high temperature, but it 1s 
evident that for static loads cast iron maintains its 
strength slightly better than steels at high tempera- 
tures. 


Cast Iron Tested Under Temperature, Annealed at 
1100 Deg. Fahr. 


Tensile Strength, 
Lb. per Sq. In. 


Temperature, 
Deg. Fahr. 


70 30,400 
70 31,100 
241 31,700 
445 30,300 
589 31,000 
695 29,200 
700 30,320 
781 30,800 
786 $1,120 
838 30,700 
849 31,400 
857 30,800 
875 30,900 
881 29,560 
902 28,480 
904 28,800 
991 26,680 
1,041 21,920 
1,088 18,400 
1,101 17,040 
1,176 12,880 


1,182 12,560 
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Steel Treaters’ Week at Detroit 


Annual Convention and Exhibition of the American 


Society for Steel Treating, Oct. 2 to 7 


Drop Forgers Unite 


first convention of technical men interested in 
heat treatment of steel was held under the 
f the American Steel Treaters Society. By a 
‘ke, the same group of men also launched a 
| exhibition of steel-treating equipment. 
that auspicious beginning the rapid expansion 
ety is a well-known fact. Next week in De- 
national organization, now known as the 
Society for Steel Treating, which resulted 
ombination of the new society and the older 
ted at Detroit, will hold the largest convention 
tion in its history. More than that, the 
tivities include participation also by the 
Drop Forging Institute, which unites wit! 
‘eaters by holding its technical sessions at 


[inet years ago in Chicago, in September, 1919, 


me and place and also joins in the exhibi 


ie latter is this year called the Interna 





A 


ieveland A new model twin geared, up 

i forging machine embodying many improved 
‘ model of the company’s motor-driven, direct- 
nnecting board, drop hammer; a display of 
rgings all made by Ajax machine methods 
| by J. R. Blakeslee, president ; R. A. Banner- 
ind; W. W. Criley, Cleveland; H. D. Heman 
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tional Steel Exposition. This year’s affair, which is to 
be held in the General Motors Building, is expected to 
eclipse easily the Chicago, Philadelphia and Indianapolis 
conventions and exhibitions, held in 1919, 1920 and 1921 
respectively. 

An interesting technical program has been pre- 
pared. A new feature is the pre-printing of most of 
the papers. There are also fewer papers than at pre- 
vious meetings. Some of the subjects covered by the 
sessions are: Carbonizing, Tool Steel, General Heat- 
Treating Problems and Research. There are also to be 
two symposiums, one on hardness testing and another 
on metallurgical education. 

The session to be held by the drop forgers is sched- 
uled for Oct. 3. 

This issue of THE IRON AGE presents its first six 
articles as special contributions to the subject of heat 


treatment in general. 


(reat Variety of Products Will Be Shown by Exhibitors 


Cleveland; A. L. Guilford, Chieago; J. A. Murray, New 
York 


ALLIED METAL PrRopuCTS CORPORATION, Detroit. Nickel Alloys, 
Heat resisting—non-corrosive, in sheets, bars and cast- 
ings and finished products. tepresented by V. Hybinette 
and W. J. Moore 


AMERICAN BLOWER Co., Detroit. Man cooling fan—operates 


as a very large desk fan directing a cooling breeze over 
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workmen employed before furnaces or other hot 
machines; Pressure blower for furnishing blast for fur- 
naces ; utility blower for blowing scale from forging dies. 
Represented by G. C. Polk, manager, standard apparatus 
division ; J. Dill, manager, Detroit sales office ; O. F. Polk, 
manager, standard apparatus division; W. A. Rane, chief 
engineer. 


AMERICAN CaR & FouNpry Co., New York. No. 3 three- 


electrode rivet heater. Represented by J. M. Hayes. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID Co., New York. Commercial packages 


of its new case hardening and heat treating compounds 
which are produced from cyanide made from air nitrogen 
at Niagara Falls. Represented by A. G. Bachman and 
QO. D. Grier. 


AMERICAN DROP FORGING INSTITUTE, Cleveland. Typical forg- 


ings supplied from the products of the executive members 
of the Institute. Represented by R. E. Waldron, Dominion 
Forge & Stamping Co., Walkerville, Ont. 


AMERICAN KREUGER & TOOL CORPORATION, New York. Speci- 


mens of new hardening process, “Nitrol,’’ for steel and 
iron; also metallurgical equipment. Represented by F. 
H. Holden. 


RICAN REFRACTORIES Co., Pittsburgh. American silica 
brick coke oven shapes and gas retort shapes; ground 
ganister, silica fireclay; “AA” Austrian magnesite brick, 
dead burned magnesite and magnesite cement; American 
chrome brick and chrome cement; also samples of “Arco- 
frax,” “Arco” fireclay, and American fireclay. Repre- 
sented by A. F. Greaves-Walker, manager of production, 
antl M. R. Stowell. 


RICAN Twist Dritt & Toon Co., Detroit. High speed 
drills, cutters, saws and reamers. Represented by L. C. 
Gorham, F. E. Henderson, Stanley Sowder. 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM Mra. Co., Chicago. Marvel metal band 


LFRED O. BLAICH Co., Detroit 


saw in operation, cutting die blocks and doing tool room 
work; Marvel automatic high speed hack saw, running 
continuously, cutting off bar steel automatically ; marvel 
draw-cut hack saw, showing new design with motor at- 
tached as a portable outfit for operation from any light- 
ing circuit; Marvel all-steel punch, shear and bender. 
Represented by Harry J. Blum, secretary, and George J. 
Blum, vice-president. 


ARMSTRONG CoRK & INSULATION Co., Pittsburgh. ‘“‘Nonpareil”’ 


insulating brick for furnaces, ovens, boiler settings, kilns, 
ete.; “Nonpareil” high pressure covering, blocks and 
cement for steam lines and other heat equipment; “Non- 
pareil’” corkboard for cold storage rooms, “Nonpareil’’ 
cork covering for brine; ammonia and other refrigerated 
lines and “Linotile’’ and Armstrong’s cork tile floors. 
Also an electrically heated furnace demonstrating the 
heat retarding qualities of “Nonpareil” brick. Repre- 
sented by W. C. Rasche and E. D. Summers, Detroit; 
S. L. Barnes and H. B. Gates, Pittsburgh. 


AS STEEL CorPORATION, Dunkirk and Charleroi, Pa. Full 
line of tool and high speed steels; also samples and frac- 
tures of same in various metallurgical conditions; full 
line of special steels, such as magnet, valve, non-corrosive 
and ball-bearing steels. Represented by W. C. Peterson, 
M. Grossman, Frank Lounsbury, William H. Wills. 


B 


scHo & Loms Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Complete 
line of metallurgical microscopes and metallographic 
equipment, ranging from simplest types, suitable for 
general foundry use, to most complete equipments for 
research laboratory work. New contour measuring pro- 
jector, by means of which contour of screw threads, gear- 
cutting tools and small machine parts may be accurately 
and rapidly checked. This equipment, it is claimed, will 
be the means of definitely settling the question of dis- 
tortion due to heat treatment. Equipment will be in 
actual operation. Represented by W. L. Patterson and 
Il. L. Nixon. 


LEVUE INDUSTRIAL FURNACE Co., Detroit. A sectional 
view of the company's high speed furnace showing the 
inner construction; also same size furnace in actual 
operation. Represented by P. P. Barker, W. E. Hinz, 
L.. J. Raymo, Chris. Voelker and Erich Hinz. 


ETHLEHEM STEEL Co., Bethlehem, Pa. Mayari pig iron for 


motor castings; also Bethlehem rolled steel truck wheels 
for motor trucks and Bethlehem special high speed tool 
steel. Represented by Robert MacDonald, H. P. Kreulen, 
W. C. Cutler, W. H. Laury, T. J. Fitzgibbons, F. A. 
Wallen and W. R. Shimer. 


Carbonizing materials; 
“Quick Case” for cyaniding purposes; “Quick Heat” for 
heat treating purposes; “Insulite’’ for selective hard- 
ening, “Leadcoat”’ for covering lead baths. Represented 
by Frederick Pugh, J. A. Howland and S. W. Baldwin. 


BrisToL COMPANY, Waterbury, Conn. A complete line of 


temperature recording instruments and pyrometers cov- 
ering a range of from 30 deg. below zero to 3,000 deg. 
Fahr., together with temperature control apparatus. 
The Bristol-Fuller valve used in connection with tempera- 
ture controller for gas, oil and steam is a new feature. 
Represented by C. C. Eagle, Jr., district manager at 
Philadelphia. 


BrowN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Philadelphia. Brown im. 


proved automatic temperature control and balanced valve 
for gas, oil, air and electricity. The balanced control 
instruments in actual operation; Brown indicating and 
recording pyrometers; automatic cold end compensation 
and how this feature is applied to both Brown indicators 
and records shown by glass-covered instruments; Brown 
indicating and recording thermometers for oil-quenching 
baths and for all low temperature work up to 1000 deg. 
Fahr.; Brown indicating and recording pressure gages, 
tachometers, resistance thermometers and complete line 
of Brown instruments used throughout the industrial 
field. Represented by G. W. Keller, sales manager; J. J. 
Mungan, Detroit district manager; E. R. Robinson, De- 
troit; R. W. Mayer, D. J. Jones, W. H. Negley, T. W. 
Barker. 
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BRITISH AMERICAN NICKEL CORPORATED, LTD. Nickel! in 


Cathode and shot form. Represented by Mr. |. | 


BUREAU. OF STANDARDS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, \\ 


ton. A a chronograph for direct plotti, 
verse rate heating and cooling curves, rece); 
structed at the Bureau, shown in operation. Th. 
tion of pure metals such as iron and the prepar 
gas free alloys, together with the melting of dit, 
dustrial ferrous and non-ferrous metals by varioy 
ods illustrated. In connection with this work 
developed for determination of gases in metaix 
shown. Hot and cold working of metals, t! 
treatment and testing including some application: 
2,300,000 Ib. emery testing machine will be sho. 
results of recent studies of the properties of ferr 
non-ferrous metals at high temperatures and 
car wheel, showing a method of study of the dis: 
of stresses under conditions approximating thos: 
ice; a set of gages finished by the Hoke me: 
typical standard samples prepared by the Bur 
be at hand. Represented by H. J. French, J. s 
T. G. Digges, Miss D. E. Kingsbury and |; 
Burgess. 


c 


CALORIZING Co., Pittsburgh. Calite castings for vari 


in high temperatures. These applications wi 
temperatures up to about 2200 deg. Fahr. and 
clude case hardening and annealing boxes, |. 
parts of continuous heat treating furnaces, 1 
continuous annealing furnaces, skids for enam: 
naces; also calorized steel tubes for recuperators 
calorizing also shown for pyrometer protection {\! 
and oil burners. Represented by Brooke L. Jarrett 
dent; A. V. Farr, vice-president; E. L. Malone. kc 
district representative, and Fred D. Rice, Pittsbur: 
resentative. 


CARBORUNDUM Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Standard hic! 


heat treating furnace equipped with “Carbofrax’” hy rth 
and lining, in operation; radiating combustion chamber 
unit composed of “Carbofrax” ; collection of “Carbofrax 
hearth tile, supports, baffles, etc., for high speed 
treating furnaces; standard “Carbofrax” plain tile and 
standard brick; “Carbofrax” and “Firefrax” cements 
“Carborundum” fire sand for furnace linings: “Carbo 
frax”” pyrometer tubes; “Carborundum” and “Aloxit: 
wheels and other abrasives. Represented” by ©. FE 
Hawke, sales manager, refractory division, New Jersey 
R. M. Onan, refractory division, Chicago; E. W. Jon: 
refractory division, Cleveland, and Anthony Dobson, d 
trict sales manager, Detroit. 


CASE HARDENING SERVICE Co., Cleveland. Samples of “Bohn 


ite” for pack hardening and “Caseite” for cyanide hard 
ening; also samples of work produced by representative 
manufacturers using the company’s products Repre 
sented by E. J. Gossett, C. E. Lovejoy, W. C. Bell, ©. EB 
Pullum, J. L. Stroman and William H. Bell. 


CELITE PrRopucts Co., Chicago, Exhibiting a furnace, on 


wall of which is built of ordinary fire brick and the other 
wall of “Sil-O-Cel” insulating brick; a complete line of 
“Sil-O-Cel” heat insulation products including “Sil-O-Ce! 
brick, block, powder and cement; “Celite” high tempera 
ture cements and “Celcote” for waterproofing: also sar 

ples of “Filter-Cel” for better filtration and “Celit 

mineral filler. Represented by A. B. Rogers, Detroit 
assisted by L. M. Lindsey, Cincinnati, and C. L. Bur 

ham, Chicago. 


CENTRAL STEEL COMPANY, Massillon, Ohio. Alloy steels 


various finished products made from alloy ste¢ 

finish automobile sheets; strip steel, hot rolled alloy ste¢ 
and hot rolled carbon steel; physical charts, micr 
photographs. Represented by F. J. Griffiths, vice-pres 
dent and general manager; J. M. Schlendorf, director 
sales; Gilbert Canterbury, manager sales promot 
Earl Smith, chief metallurgical engineer; ©. IP. Ri: 
metallurgical engineer; Arthur Schaeffer, manager | 
troit sales office. 


hter 


(CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT Co., Chicago. Double dec! 


for high speed and carbon steel; a small ove 

for annealing; carburizing, ete., and crucible fur 
lead or cyanide hardening, salt baths, etc ils 
tempering furnace for drawing temper of tools, dies 
where color is not wanted. Represented by Peter 
wood, manager of furnace department, and Cieco! 
Beck, manager of Detroit office. 


(‘LIMAX MOLYBDENUM Co., New York. Following comp: 


Y 


which are producing and advertising molybdenu 
products will be represented: Wood Shovel & Too! 
H. K. Wood's “Mo-lib-den-um” Shovel; A. Finkle ¢ 
““Mo-lyb-die” steel; Parish Mfg. Co., Parish | 
den-um” frames; Wheeling Mold & Foundry 0 
lyb-den-um” roll; Cleveland Motorcycle Co., ° 
den-um” motorcycle; Cox Brass Co., “Mo-lyb-«e 
bumper; Ohio Seamless Tube Co., “Mo-lyb-ce! 
seamless tubing; Lancaster Steel Products Co 
drawn ‘“Mo-lyb-den-um” steel bars; Wills Sainte ' 
“Mo-lyb-den-um” Car; Driver-Harris Co., and ! 
Alloy Products Co., makers of heat and acid Tres 
alloys; King Pneumatic Tool Co., “Mo-lyb-den-u! 
ing hammer. Represented by B. F. Phillipso! 
Cutter, W. N. Bratton and C. H. Batchelow 


\NIAL STEEL Co., Pittsburgh. Materials used in th 
facture of Colonial tool steels. Represented by J 

man, Jr., assistant general sales manager. Y ” 
Hoffman, metallurgist; G. W. Hampshire, manager D 
troit branch; Colin McInnes, special repres' oo sale 
James E. Barry, special representative; ©. O. S{erl 
manager Chicago branch; Lawrence Wood ataniee 
Pittsburgh sales; J. M. Smith, special represen’ ‘ries 
F. L. Stevenson, manager Cleveland branch; Chane 
Kopenhoefer, special representative. 


oneer 
sting 
rive 


| T) 
} i 


read and 


+ pecupera- 
oil tempering bath; muffle furnace rivet forge; ° up ive 


»generat 
tor sections; drawings for recuperative and rege rae 
furnaces; wooden models of recuperative ae nted bY 
and recuperative heat treating furnace. Repres 
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L. Ballard, Beloit, Wis.; P. J. Nutting and H. M. 


nry, Toledo, Ohio. 


« STEEL Co. OF AMERICA, New York. Different classes 
high speed steel for both cold and hot work; all 
des of plain carbon tool steels, as well as alloy tool 
els for every purpose ; these to include both water 
rdening and oil hardening varieties; non-changeable 
| steels, stainless steels and flame and rust resisting 
also a variety of finished tools. Represented by 
John A. Mathews, president; R. Michener, general 
es agent; Dr. C. M. Johnson, director of research de- 
tment; A. L. Ralston, sales manager at Detroit; J. W. 
lor, manager of service department. 


D 


. CHEMICAL Co., Chicago. No. OX-ID rust preven- 

cleaners, liquid and powdered ; cutting oils, quench- 
oils. Represented by E. M. Converse, Chicago; O. L. 
ngel, Detroit and C. I. Loudenback, Detroit. 


nichrome in the 
protection 
Represented 


Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. Cast 
m of carbonizing containers, pyrometer 
es. furnace muffles, burning racks, etc. 


Ww. E. Blythe and H. O. Hartdegen. 
E 
FuRNACE Co., Salem, Ohio. Display of products 


wing range of materials which are being heat treated 
mmpany’s electric furnace equipment ; these will range 
axles, crank shafts and anchor chain down to 
ball races and small steel parts. Represented by 
I jaily, vice-president ; R. F. Benzinger, sales mana- 
. J. Peterson, Detroit representative; M. T. Ellis, 
sman and R. F. Fletcher, advertising manager. 


ALLOYS Stee. Co., Youngstown, Ohio. Samples of 
<s and tool steels with special reference to exhibits of 
fractures of different types of tool steels in different 
ditions of hardness. Represented by A. L. Garford, 
ident: W. C. Whyte, special representative; E. C 
te, Michigan representative; R. A. Miller, sales de- 
and Heman Ely, Jr., sales manager. 


ISNGLEHARD, INC., New York. A complete display 
various types of pyrometer indicating and recording 
truments, including single-record and multiple-record 
ders, featuring a frictionless moving system which 
ised in all of these instruments and by which delicate 
are eliminated. The construction of the gal- 

ometer is such that there is absolutely no friction. 
ermo-couples: four different kinds of base metal 
rmo-couples and two different kinds of rare metal 
rmo-couples, including protecting tubes, both primary 

i secondary, and miscellaneous fittings will be shown. 
Tests showing the ability of Impervite (porcelain) pyro- 
ter tubes to stand temperature shock, and their imper- 
eability to gases at high temperatures will be demon- 
rated. The feature of the exhibit will be automatic 
* temperature regulators in actual operation on both elec- 
and gas-fired furnaces. A new instrument to record 
nsformation points, both for laboratory and industrial 

in operation. A complete exhibit of “Impervite” 
celain ware for metallurgical and chemical purposes 

will be shown. Represented by E. S. Newcomb, J. H. 

en and H,. L. Shippy. 


F 


tment, 


vos 


‘ 

« Sons Co., Chicago. Miscellaneous drop forgings 

$50 lb., and smaller; “Molyb-Die” steel piston rods 

h physical and microscopic tests of same; three grades 

Molyb-Die” steel, die blocks; namely F. S. in the 

treated state; F. X. hardened; “Durodi,’” annealed with 

sical and microscopic tests of same. Represented by 

irles Kk. Finkl, Fred Finkl, William F inkl, T. P. 
Wallace, Frank J. Hunt and A. R. Lane. 


I H-STERLING STEEL Co., McKeesport, Pa. “Blue Chip” high 


peed steel; Firth-Sterling special tool and die steel. 
presented by Edwin T. Jackman in charge; G. A 
obs, W. C. Royce, W. A. Nungester, I. Olsen, T. A. 


r 1 
PCV 


» Co., Wyandotte, Mich. Wyandotte metal cleaner 
diel cleaning tank will be in operation showing prac- 
tank construction and the advantages of the use of 
ndotte metal cleaner in modern production practice. 
resented by B. N. Goodell, manager industrial de- 


ent; J. S. Kelly, C. S. Tompkins, G. J. Lawrence, 
Bombenek. 

G 
(GANSCHOW Co., Chicago. Type A. B. & C. speed 
‘formers; direct connected—type A; right angle 


type B; vertical drive, type C.; automobile trans- 
i gears; spiral bevel drive and differential gears; 
ess bakelite timing and rawhide gears for the com- 
| trade; spur gears from 1 in. outside dia. to 12 ft. 
in. fact; also bevel and mitre gears. Represented 


|. Niedermiller, Detroit representative. 


\LLOYS Co,, Chicago. Q-alloys; wireless bulletins— 
aratus in booth. Represented by H. H. Harris and 
Grinnell, 


ECTRIC Co., 
muffle 
and oil 
nd Cc, 


Schenectady, N. Y. Semi-cylindrical 
furnace, air tempering oven, box type 
tempering bath. Represented by C. L. 
T. McLoughlin. 


DARD Co., Detroit. Line of special “Go and Go” 
~ cutters as adapted for various lines of milling, 
attention being paid to cutters for railroad work, 


‘bile work and general purpose milling. tepre- 
by A. N. Goddard, president; C. 8S. Goddard, sales 
er; R. T. Rice, Ohio representative. 

¥ rrEL Co., Massillon, Ohio. Finished and semi- 


products used in the automotive industry and a 
any other industries and produced from various 
‘f alloy steels will be the main feature. Examples 
so be shown of difficult stampings made from the 
v's high finished sheet steel and its hot rolled 
‘teel. The exhibit will endeavor to give some visual- 
to the development of the general use of alloy 
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steels in industries outside the automotive field. Repre- 
sented by F. J. Griffiths, vice-president and neral man- 
ager; J. M. Schlendorf, director of sales; Gilbert Canter- 
bury, manager of sales promotion; Earl Smith, chief 
metallurgical engineer; C. P. Richter, metallurgical en- 
gineer ; Arthur Schaeffer, Detroit district sales manager. 


H 


GEORGE J. HAGAN Co., Pittsburgh. Complete drawings, photo- 
graphs and operating data concerning the majority of the 
company’s electric furnace installations. Represented by 
R. E. Talley, C. F. Cone and A. D. Dauch, 


HaALcomB Steet Co., Syracuse, N. Y. A complete line of 
tool and alloy steels. Represented by Messrs. Stagg, 
Spalding, Schroeder, Atkinson, Disque and Baker. 


HAYNES STELLITE Co., New York. All styles and sizes of 
“Stellite” welded tools; assorted line of “Stellite’” mill- 
ing cutters; a line of cloth and rubber cutting knives; 
various special castings, such as several types of dies, 
valves, shafts, etc. A device known as a hot billet scrap 
ing machine will be displayed. Represented by A. BK 
Leonard, W. S. Tromley, C. C. Pendrell and H. S. Bunn 


HEPPENSTALL Force & KNIFE Co., Pittsburgh. Hammer ram, 
machined complete; hammer guides, rough machined ; 
solid head piston rod, rough machined; annealed die 
block in the condition in which they are shipped: 
treated die block as they are shipped; “Hardtem” die 
block; “Hardtem” die block cut in half and polished te 
show the effects of heat treatment; shear knife for 
shearing rounds such as are used in a drop forge shop ; 
shear knife for shearing shapes. 


Ho.tcrort & Co., Detroit. Photographs and drawings of elec- 
tric furnaces pertaining to the heat treatment of both 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals; also of melting equip- 
ment for both ferrous and non-ferrous metals; a renew- 
able electric unit. Represented by C. T. Holcroft, presi- 
dent; R. T. Cadwell, secretary and treasurer, C. L. Joy, 
chief engineer; H. L. Ritts, sales manager; and Osear FE 

Erisman, St. Louis representative. 


HoOsKINS Mere. Co., Detroit. 
outfit employing a 
A. S. Lee, J. W 
Gatward and C. 8S. Kinnison. 


Hauck Mre. Co., Brooklyn. The new Hauck “Venturi” oil 
burners for open hearth and heat treating furnaces, pres- 
sure and siphon types, besides regular line of torches, 
portable burners and rivet heating forges. Represented 
by Herbert Vogelsang and A. F. Schumann. 


Furnace and automatic control 
cast heating unit. Represented by 
Moore, J. D. Sterling, R. P. Ellis, W. A. 


k. F. HouGHTON & Co., Philadelphia. Houghton’s carburizing 
materials, rust preventives, leather packings and quench- 
ing and tempering oils. Represented by J. E. Burns, In- 
dianapolis; H. E. Cressman, Detroit; C. A. Gesell, Cin- 
cinnati; H. G. Lloyd, Milwaukee; G. 8. Rogers, St. Louis: 


A. J. Jennings, Kalamazoo; J. W. Kelley, Cleveland; W. 
A. Beuchner, Pittsburgh; G. W. Pressell, general sales 
manager. 
I 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL Co., New York Nickel products such 


as blocks, shot, electro and malleable nickel; nickel and 
monel metal in the automotive field; nickel steels in the 
automotive field. Represented by A. J. Wadhams, G. A 
Wotherspoon, T. H. Wickender, C. McKnight and P. D 


Merica. 
INTERSTATE IRON & Steet Co., Chicago. Moving pictures 
taken at the company’s South Chicago plant, showing 


complete process of manufacture of alloy steels and ex- 
hibit of important parts of various makes of pleasure 
cars in which Interstate alloy steels are used. Repre- 
sented by W. J. MacKenzie, Paul Llewellyn, R. S. Le- 
Barre and E. Larned, Chicago representatives ; F. Walter 
Guibert and H. L. Couzens, Detroit. 


K 


KELLER MECHANICAL ENGRAVING CO., 


srooklyn. A new type 
“F’’ Keller automatic die 


sinking machine embodying 
revolutionary features; entirely electrically driven; push 
button controls for every movement; also several dies 
cut on company’s machine. Represented by 8S. A. Keller, 


president; Jules Dierck, vice-president and sales man- 
ager; Charles Bitter and A. J. Benson. 
KEYSTONE REFRACTORIES Co., New York. Dura-Stix, the high 


temperature cement; “Crundumsand,” a dense high re- 
fractory granular material. These articles are used as 
refractories for furnace economy. Represented by F. W 
Reisman, president; L. E. Turk, treasurer: G. M. Sher- 
man, New England sales manager; H. A, O’Brien, S. W. 
Cole, representatives. 


CHARLES KieIst & Son, Jamestown, N. Y. Drop hammer 
boards for board drop forge hammers; (a) built-up ham- 
mer board (new principle): (b) cut-in hammer boards: 
(c) standard hammer boards. Represented by H. E. 
Kleist. 


Leeps & NorTHrue Co., Philadelphia. “Potentiometer” 
pyrometers, both indicating and recording types; com- 
plete automatic temperature control equipment ; an p- 
ment for heat-treating steel according to the ump 
method, which will be in full ont: actually harden- 
ing tools. Represented by G. . Tall, Jr.; A. DB. Tarr, 
E. B. Estabrook and O. Brewer. 


E. Leirz, Inc., New York. Leitz “Micro-Metallograph” in 
conjunction with the new vibration absorber; also gen- 
eral metallurgical microscope equipments with a full line 


of “Apochromatic” objectives and new n” ocu- 
lars; grinding and polishing machines for the para- 
tion of microscopical specimens. Represent by G. 


Spindler and G. Sauppé 
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MIDVALE STEEL & ORDNANCE Co., CAMBRIA STEEL Co., Phila- 
delphia. Reception booth. Represented by Stuart Hazle- 
wood, manager forging division; H. E. Rowe, in charge 
of tool steels; George A. Richardson, in charge of adver- 
tising, exhibits, etc., and representatives from various 
district offices. 


Mipwest STEEL & SupPLy Co. “Midwest” standard unit air 
filters; “Midwest” type C & D filters; “Midwest” steel 
sections; nitrol. Represented by H. C. Murphy and 
T. W. Murray. 


MONTGOMERY CHEMICAL Co., Detroit. Full line of case hard- 
ening compound. A miniature exhibit of part of the 
company’s commercial heat-treating department in De- 
troit. Represented by L. C. Dunn. 


MorocuH & MERRYWEATHER Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Complete line 
of machinery in operation. Represented by George Merry- 
weather, Stanley Motch and George Lawrence. 


N 


NATIONAL MACHINERY Co., Tiffin, Ohio Forging machine 
exhibit. Represented by E. R. Frost, Charles Harmon, 
K. EK, Ernst, D. J. Crowley, F. J. Mawby and F. W. Klenk. 


0 


S. OBERMAYER Co., Chicago. A complete line of high tem- 
perature furnace cements, namely, “Hot Patch,” “Esso 
Bond” and “Esso No, 33." Other refractories made from 
these cements such as special shaped brick, “Carborun- 
dum” fire sand, various grades of imported Ceylon 
polishing material, sand blast material, various grades 
of powdered and granulated charcoal, insulating mate- 
rials, etc. Represented by John L. Cummings, J. Frank 
Newman and L. M. Geer. 


On1o MACHINE Toot Co., Kenton, Ohio.. Metal working 
shapers Represented by C. C. Swift, R. D. Shields, 
William Ochse, lL. H. Peters, all of Kenton, Ohio. 


sius OLSEN TRSTING MACHINE Co., Philadelphia. Complete 
line of small testing machines for determining the hard- 
ness of various materials, impact and alternate stress 
tests, repeated impact; ductility testing machines for 
determining the drawing quality of sheet metal as well 
as universal testing machines with all kinds of attach- 
ments for making hardness, ductility tests; also demon- 
strating for the first time the Owens test for welded 
material and welds as well as some new special Brinell 
hardness testing machines for determining Brinell hard 
ness of sheet metals and softer metals. Will also demon- 
strate various extensometers, instrument strain gages, 
ete., as used in testing materials and also will have 
engineers available for discussing the Olsen-Carwen 
static-dynamic balancing machine as used by automobile 
marmufacturers and others in balancing crankshafts, fly 
wheels and various other types of rotors. Represented 
by Robert Pruce Lewis and Thorsten Y. Olsen 


\NGBORN CORPORATION, Hagerstown, Md A sand-blast 
cabinet in operation; also photographs of installations 
of various types of sand-blast equipment in the steel- 
treating industry. Specimens of various grades of angular 
steel grit and Samsom steel shot, dustless sand-blast 
abrasives, will be shown in actual use in equipment 
demonstrating wearing qualities and finishes produced. 
Represented by John C. Pangborn, vice-president : H. D 
Gates, sales manager; Charles T. Bird, district sales 
engineer, and W. C. Lytle, district sales engineer. 


PARK CHEMICAL Co., Detroit A complete line of materials 
for hardening and heat treatment of steel Represented 
by D. W. Bauer, secretary, and J. N. Boring, vice-presi 
dent 


NN SEABOARD STEEL CORPORATION, Philadelphia Die blocks, 
piston rods and trimmer steel and crankshafts Repre 
sented by D. J. Crowley. Detroit district manager, and 
H. A. Baxter, general manager of sales 


Q 


QUIGLEY FURNACE SPECIALTIES Co., New York “Hytempite.’ 
a plastic refractory material for bonding fire brick and 
other refractories “Carbosand,” a highly refractory 
granular material for making rammed in linings, furnace 
bottoms, special tile, etc.; high temperature insulation 
in brick, block, powder and cement form for retarding 
heat flow through furnace walls, ovens and similar 
heated equipment Represented by W. S. Quigley, presi- 
dent; Q. H. Gaylord, Jr., traveling sales manager: W. A 
Toohill and H. M. Thompson. 


R 


W. S. RocKWELL Co., New York \utomatic type heat-treat- 
ing and annealing furnaces in operation Represented 
by C. D. Barnhart and H. J. N. Voltman, New York: 
M. I.. Hollister and R. M. Atwater, Detroit, and W. C. 
Squire and C. P. Cogswell, Chicago. 


RopMAN CHEMICAL Co., Verona, Pa “Carbo” case hardening 
compounds, “Sealright"” luting material Represented by 
Hugh Rodman, general manager, and Gordon A. Webb 
metallurgist. 


s 


SyoRBE INSTRUMENT & MroG. Co., Jamaica, N. Y “C-1" bulb 
type scleroscope and “DD” recording scleroscope; these 
instruments are for testing hardness in metals and vari- 
ous other products that are capable of taking a per- 


manent indentation; also “A” and “B’'” type optical 
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pyrometers; these pyrometers are for indica: 
temperature of articles within the furnace ind, 
of the temperature of furnace. The range of ; 
struments is from 1200 deg. Fahr. to 3000 dec 
also a display of “Durometer,” an instrument ¢. 
hardness of plastic articles such as rubber com). 
etc.; also “Elastometer” to test the elasticity o: 
also “Local-Case,” used for selective carboni, 
“Local-Hard,” used for selective hardening, 
steel. Represented by F. G. Kendall. 


SIMONDS Mrs. Co., Lockport, N. Y. Steel bars and ; 
saws and knives. Represented by C. R. Paffe; 


SPENCER TURBINE Co., Hartford, Conn. Turbo eo; 
for supplying air for oil and gas burning fur; 
cluding one 900-c.f.m. machine at 1%4-Ib. pr 
operation supplying air for the gas burning fur 
operation; also a 450-c.f.m, machine. Repres: 
S. E. Phillips, secretary; H. M. Grossman, sa 
neer; R. B, Richardson, Detroit, district man 


STANDARD ALLOYS Co., Pittsburgh. Products obtained ¢; 
Carnotite ores of Colorado containing vanadiun 
ium and radium. Will show views of the min: 
these ores are found and something of the natur: 
work necessary to recover these materials. Repr 
by Harry A. Kraeling, D. H. Horne, Hamilton Fo); 


STANDARD FUEL ENGINEERING Co., Detroit. Severa 
tool hardening furnaces showing a high-speed 
under heat; will also show a line of refractori: 
ing some very difficult shapes as well as high 
ture cement; also oil burners. Represented by Theod 
Q. Cleland, J. R. Dunne, Ellis B. Beeman and He, 
M, Bray. 


STANDARD STEEL & BEARINGS, INC., Philadelphia. «A 
ball bearings, single row and new style double row 
balls in various stages of production; also the company’s 
new style double row annular ball bearing. Represented 
by C. B. Wisenburgh, Western sales manager: B 
Gilpin, sales engineer; L. A. Cummings, chief en 
and H. A, Johnston, assistant to the sales manage; 


SURFACE COMBUSTION Co., New York. Oven furnaces operat 
ing on surface combustion; low pressure system npact 
and tunnel types of burners operating on surface com- 
bustion high pressure system. Represented by Messrs 
Hollinger and Harris. 


T 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES, Rochester, N. Y. Recording 
thermometers, pyrometers, oil tempering thermometers, 
molten metal thermometers, engraved stem thermometers 
and hydrometers. Represented by Mr. Howell, Pyron 
eter sales manager, and Mr. Hohes of the Coon-De- 
Visser Co, 


N. & G. Taytor Co., Philadelphia. Forging bars of basic 
open-hearth straight carbon steel; samples of bars made 
by the company and examples of difficult forgings made 
from the company’s product; also twisted and distorted 
bars, upset pieces, curious bends, ete. Represented | 
Hollinshead N. Taylor, president; C. H. Hallgath, West- 
ern sales manager; George I. Allen, northern Ohio repre 
sentative, and A. L. Wurster, Eastern representative 


U 


UNITED ALLOY STEPL CORPORATION, Canton, Ohio. Various 
grades of alloy steel in hot rolled, heat treated and cold 
drawn forms. Fractures and physical tests will give an 
idea of the physical properties and structures obtained 
In addition there will be displayed fabricated articles 
made from the company’s alloy steel, such as automotive 
parts, shovels, industrial bearings, edge tools and oi! wel! 
drilling tools. Represented by H. H. Pleasance, genera 
manager of sales; J. D. Jones, district sales agent, De 
troit; R. Wykoff, Detroit; J. F. White, Detroit; RE 
Sherlock, Canton: F. B. Mulvaney, Canton; F. W. Krebs 
Canton, and J. G. Bell, Canton. 


Vv 


VANADIUM ALLOYS STEEL Co., Latrobe, Pa. Spindles, roils 
and dies manufactured from the company’s steels. ae 
resented by J. P. Gill, metallurgist; A. F. MacFarland 
Detroit manager; D. D. Dodd, Detroit office, and A. G 
Henry, special representative; W. R. Mau, district ma) 
ager Chicago office: J. H. Caler, district manager ‘ i. 
land office: R. R.’ Artz, Pittsburgh office, and D. - 
Black, Boston office. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION oF AMERICA, New York. Recep! 
booth. 


w 


WESTINGHOUSE ExEectTriIC & Mra. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa 
Full line of electric furnaces and controls in operally” 
ovens and space heaters; electric solder pots, Reore 
ing ovens: display of Krantz safety switches ’ Wiley 
sented by Carl C. Boos, Wirt S. Scott and Bren ! 

WILSON-MAEULEN Co., New York. Pyrometers as, suited ‘ 

hardening and tempering furnaces; “Tapalog.” whit) 

a multiple type pyrometer recorder for annealms .- 

naces, and three sizes of the Rockwell direc 

hardness tester_with diamond cone test pon’. |) ey 
sented by C. E. Hellenberg, Harvey Lee ane :, 

Goldsen. 


Repre 


wna forg- 
WirHEROW Steer Co., Pittsburgh. Various forging ne ether 
ing blanks as rolled by the Witherow proces®. ('\ 
with exhibit entitled the “Evolution of an ome. steel 
resented by Mr. Witherow. president; G. R No 5 ae 
works manager; W. C. Emory, metallurgist, 4° “ 


Daines, sales engineer. 








Electricity Applied to Industrial Heating 


American Electrochemists Conduct Symposium at Montreal 
Meeting—Equipment for Heat Treating Steel— 
Lower Temperature Applications 


rT HE feature of the fall meeting of the American 

| Electrochemical Society was a symposium on elec- 
tric industrial heating. It was the society’s forty- 

convention which was held in Montreal, Canada, 

Sept. 21 to 23, at the Hotel Windsor. This is the first 

‘ime that an American technical society has devoted 
.jor part of its program to this subject. 


Symposium on Industrial Heating 


, sessions out of four were entirely taken up 
apers dealing with the principles which rule 
the equipment which is necessary in the compara- 
new but rapidly growing development of the 
f electricity for industrial heating. The papers 
t largely with electric furnaces used in the ferrous 
| non-ferrous industry but more particularly in the 
{ low temperature work rather than in that of 
temperatures. The symposium was managed by 
electrothermie division, of which Bradley Stoughton 
nairman. 
\t the two sessions comprising the symposium, 13 
ers were presented. Of these, two dealt with new 
ferrous melting furnaces, one with electric steam 
neration furnaces, and two with electric heating as 
ed to the enameling and ceramic industries. The 
eight papers covered largely the application of 
tric heating to heat-treatment and other phases of 
metal industry, particularly furnace design. 


Generation and Application of Electric Heat 


symposium was introduced at the session on 

irsday afternoon by a paper by E. F. Collins, engineer 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., entitled 
Electric Heat, Its Generation, Propagation and Appli- 
t to Industrial Processes.” Asserting that heat 
venerated electrically is not essentially different from 
t generated by combustion or application, the author 
fied the methods generally employed for the con- 

of electric energy for industrial heating as 


e passage of current through a solid, laminated 
onducting medium or resistor 
flow of current through a liquid or fluid con- 


flow of current through gas or air. 


e first case, the conducting medium may con- 
material that is to be treated, or the heat de- 

ed in the resistor may be transferred by conduc- 
nvection or radiation or by all three; and in the 

| case, electrolytic or non-electrolytic conditions 
revail, while in the third the most familiar ex- 

; are furnaces, in which electric arcs play be- 

‘ween two or more electrodes nearer the material to 
ed or between one or more carbon electrodes and 

terial to be heated, as in electric steel melting 


author then divides into 20 classes the indus- 
cesses to which electric heat may be applied, 
irmers and heaters up to steel melting and re- 
ting Turnaces, as well as special furnaces, the latter 
p'ying to special high temperature furnaces. The 
m this point on is a discussion of the prin- 
| laws which govern various branches of this 
ustrated by tables and charts. 
ing the author has a word to say about the 
st of electric heating: 


Cost of Electric Heating 


reviewed a table made up to show the cost of 
: eat treatment involved in terms of factory cost 
r- The entire cost of heat treating electrically 
€ about 0.86 per cent of the total factory cost 
ower at lc. per kw-hr., as against 0.29 per 


cent for oil at 5c. per gal., or a difference of 0.0057 per cent, 
which is about 6-1000 over oil heating. 

Whether that advantage comes from increased quality, 
increased production, decreased floor space, better working 
conditions, ability to duplicate results, temperature control, 
uniformity of product, decrease in rejects, decrease in labor 
or some other element entering into the total cost of pro- 
duction, matters not Fortunately for electric heating, when 
these conditions are all taken at their increased value due 
to the electric process, the balance is in increasing numbers 
found to be on the side of the electric heat. 


In the discussion of this paper F. J. Ryan, president 
F. J. Ryan & Co., Philadelphia, stated that agreement 
is general that too little attention has been paid, in the 
application of electricity to industrial heating, to the 
demands of consumers. What the consumer needs is 
now the chief question. “Our company is to-day receiv- 
ing specifications from consumers for new equipment 
and it is no longer as necessary as it was to seek to 
interest the consumer. Manufacturers of electric 
equipment must now face this new condition. The time 
has passed when too much attention should be given 
to fundamentals which are now well established and, 
although much of the credit of the development of the 
industry is due to the consumer, particularly as to 
bearing the expense, it is now necessary to study each 
case in all its details.” 

Dwight D. Miller, industrial heating engineer Union 
Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, argued that electric heat 
accomplishes the same result in less time and turns out 
a larger quantity of material of better quality than 
fuel furnaces as a rule, or, in other words, that labora- 
tory accuracy is obtained on a tonnage basis. He in- 
sisted that most users of heat-treating equipment do 
not know their actual cost. 

At the close of the discussion, Mr. Collins insisted 
that electric heat should not be applied unless suited 
to the conditions and advocated a careful study of the 
application to which it is to be put before adopting it. 


High Temperature Furnace Design 


“The Principles of High Temperature Furnace De- 
sign” were discussed by E. L. Smalley, manager Elec- 
tric Heating Apparatus Co., Newark, N. J. In his 
absence, Wirt S. Scott, of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., presented an abstract, part of which is as 
follows: 

The best electric furnaces, judged from the view 
points of highest quality of products, lowest cost of 
operation and maintenance, and greatest safety in oper- 
ation at high temperatures, must have these attributes: 
Muffled type where best suited to the process. Exposed 
element or radiant form only when best adapted to a 
process. Must have elements of sufficient number of 
cheap renewal. Elements must be readily and easily re- 
newable. Coils must be fully supported, and yet free for 
expansion. Refractory parts must be thoroughly sup- 
ported, but free for expansion. No internal connections 
of coils should be tolerated. Terminal sizes should be 
larger than the element size. Source of heat must be 
uniformly distributed. Size of furnace must be gov- 
erned by the charge. Placement of elements should not 
control the furnace size. Thermal efficiency should 
be a controlling feature in decision. Transverse sec- 
tion of heating elements should be round. Exposed 
elements should preferably be in corrugated grooves. 
Elements should not be chosen to suit a voltage. Total 
weight of heating element should be high in proportion 
to the weight of the charge. Efficiency of heat insula- 
tion must be adapted to the work to be performed. All 
of these characteristics, when properly combined with 
one another, will make the furnace most successful. 

In commenting on the paper, Mr. Scott stated that 
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in the muffle type, a uniform temperature is more 
readily obtained than in the fuel combustion furnace 
and he also advocated the necessity of heating the four 
sides of a car bottom type of heat treatment furnace. 


Alloys Used as Electric Resistors 


A paper of considerable interest to the heat treat- 
ment phase of the industry was presented under the 
title of “Some Electrical Properties of Alloys at High 
Temperatures” by M. A. Hunter and A. Jones, both of 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, but the former 
also director of research for the Driver-Harris Co., 
Harrison, N. J. The paper deals largely with the al- 
loys suitable for resistance materials in furnaces where 
electrical energy is converted into heat energy. The 
authors state that on the subjects of metals and alloys 
a considerable amount of information on their specific 
resistance and also as to their temperature co-efficients 
between room temperature and 100 deg. C. is available 
but that over higher ranges of temperature data are 
meager or entirely lacking. The author’s paper is an 
attempt to clarify the situation and to give the results 
of determinations of the specific resistances of a num- 
ber of metals and alloys now in commercial use over a 
range of temperature from room temperature to 1000 
deg. C. 

The materials used in the heating elements of com- 
mercial units may be divided into two classes, accord- 
ing to the authors. The first class comprises those 
which require materials with high specific resistance at 
the operating temperature. The second class includes 
those materials which, in addition to having a high 
specific resistance unit, must also withstand oxidation. 
The first class of materials can be operated successfully 
at temperatures not exceeding 500 deg. C. The second 
class may be used with more or less satisfaction up to 
1100 deg. C. In the first class the various grades of 
nickel have been investigated, together with two alloys 
of copper and nickel—Monel and Advance—and two al- 
loys of iron and nickel—alloy No. 141 and alloy No. 
193. In the second class the various grades of ni- 
chrome have been considered. 

It is claimed possible from the data contained in 
the paper to calculate the specific resistance of any ma- 
terial in either class at any operating temperature. 

During the brief discussion of this paper, Dr. Colin 
G. Fink raised the question as to whether there would 
not be less oxidation if higher chromium alloys were 
used, in response to which Mr. Hunter, who presented 
the paper, said that this could not be made when the 
chromium was in excess of 25 per cent of the nickel con- 
tained. He also stated that wire usually breaks down 
due to segregation in the original metal more often than 
due to oxidation. 

E. F. Collins testified that from practical experi- 
ments with many of these alloys he had found that, 
as between round wires and flat ribbons, preference 
should be given to the latter because they last longer. 


Granular Resistor Carbons 


A paper entitled “Resistivities of Some Granular 
Resistor Carbons,” by Clyde E. Williams, metallurgist 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Seattle, Wash., and Gordon R. 
Shuck, professor electrical engineering, University of 
Washington, also at Seattle, was presented in the ab- 
sence of the authors by F. A. J. Fitz Gerald, Fitz 
Gerald Laboratories, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. The 
paper is based upon experimental work being con/lucted 
at the Northwest Experiment Station of the Bureau of 
Mines, in co-operation with the University of Wash- 
ington at Seattle, during which it was necessary to de- 
termine the electrical resistivities of a number of gran- 
ular carbon resistor materials which are used in the 
heating elements of some types of electric furnaces. 
Disclosing the important requirements of a satisfactory 
resistor material, the authors outline these as: 

1. Small change in resistivity with different tempera- 
tures in order to avoid too much regulation of current. 

2. A low ash content to obviate too frequent renewing 
of heating element. 

3. High resistance to oxidation. 

4. Sufficient density, physical strength and hardness to 
withstand mechanical forces tending to break up particles. 


Two common resistors are granular resistor carbon 
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and granular resistor graphite, both made from 
leum coke. The paper contains a description . 
furnace which was used and also several charts 
ing the resistance in ohms per cubic inch of the 
materials investigated. A summary of the 
follows: 

The resistivities of several different types of ear} 
been measured, It is not suggested that these mat, 
used for resistors, their characteristics being des: 
that their limitations may be seen. The informatio: 
be of value for purposes other than the design and 0; 
of resistance furnaces. For example, in the opera 
electric smelting furnaces it is of value to know 
trical resistances of the various reducing agents t} 
be used, and in the operation of melting furnaces th, 
ity of the carburizer should be known. 

The difference in resistivities of various types a) 
of carbon resistors is not very large at 1000 deg. 
deg. C. 

The temperature co-efficient of resistivity is nega 
all the forms of carbon tested up to 1000 or 1200 
at which temperature it approaches zero and then 
positive as the temperature increases further. This 
was more pronounced in graphite than in the oth: 
of carbon. The resistivity increases as the siz 
particle decreases. 

High resistivities are caused by the presence « 
matter in the resistor material, the resistivity and 
matter bearing a direct relation for the same materia 

Ash contained within the particle of carbon incr« 
contact resistivity and the thermal co-efficient son 
but the effect is not nearly so large as is that of « 
volatile matter. Extraneous ash or foreign matter 
resistivity increases the resistivity and the ther 
efficient to a very marked extent. 


A paper by Wirt S. Scott, manager industria! heat 
ing section, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mans 
field, Ohio, which was not available in printed form 
was presented in brief abstract by the author. 


Heat Treating Steel Economically 


At the second session of the symposium on electri: 
industrial heating, one of the most interesting papers 
which was presented was entitled “Methods of Eco 
nomically Handling Materials in Electric Furnaces,” by 
Frank W. Brooke, engineer Swindell & Co., Pitts 
burgh. This paper was not available in printed o1 
in manuscript form, but was delivered by the au- 
thor and illustrated with lantern slides. He discussed 
several types of electric heat treatment furnaces a’ 
present in use in the American steel industry and 
showed that many of these were improvements ove! 
previous designs so that they now operate more ec: 
nomically than formerly. 

In the heat treatment of steel castings, presen‘ 
practice in many plants involves the removal of the 
castings from the annealing furnaces after they havé 
attained the proper temperature so that they can coo 
in the air. This involves the loss of a large amount 
of heat. To take advantage of some of this ‘ost 
heat, Mr. Brooke described certain recuperative furnaces 
which involved the use of so-called dummy furnaces. 
Beside the regular furnace in which the castings are 
brought to a heat, there are two additional chambers 
of similar design built separate from the heating tur- 
nace but intercommunicated. Into one of these ! 
brought the cold castings on a car and into the other 
chamber of this there is placed the car of hot cas! 
ings as soon as it is removed from the heating fur 
nace. In this way a cycle of operations is maintaine: 
so that while one car of castings is being brougst ' 
a heat, the car just removed from the furnace !s ©"! 
municating its heat, during the cooling period, to “ 
other car of cold castings before it is pushed into ™ 
main heating furnace. 

Another interesting type of furnace for the - 
treatment of steel described by the author 's ‘™ 
counter-flow type of furnace, This furnace 
consists of two parallel compartments of seven "The 
each, through which cars are operated on tracks. ‘ : 
middle zone of each compartment is the furnace W\'" 
the steel is brought to the proper temperature. °° 
cars of material pass out of the heated furnace —_ 
the process of cooling them and are transferred on cal 
the other zones, at the same time passing cold matet 
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in the opposite direction which absorbs heat 
-he hot cars as they are cooling off. In this 
ne furnace is reciprocative on both sides. 
cussing continuous furnaces, Mr. Brooke stated 
ew of these are economical and are limited 
temperature which can be reached, as well as 
heat losses from one end to the other. In 
irnaces where chains transfer the material me- 
ily through the furnace, the temperature which 
‘in ean stand is a limiting factor. He also 
ned the doughnut continuous furnace, which is 
, continuous chain, working in a circle, the steel 
vrought out near the spot where it is first put 
[his type of furnace is quite generally used in 
tor car industry on small parts. For continu- 
rnaces, Mr. Brooke advocated the pushing type 
of the best, There are some of these where 
el, after it has reached its proper temperature, 
to a quenching medium through a liquid seal; 
. extensively used on connecting rods and on 
cylinders in the motor industry. He consid- 
s a coming type for economically heat treating 
Brooke also mentioned the walking beam type 
t-treating furnace as a fascinating one, but 
certain disadvantages in that the material is 
ikely to form a bridge as it passes through 
irnace. He mentioned particularly a type of 
for the heat treatment of certain shapes of 
which employs a walking beam, having a saw 
irrangement, which lifts the material from one 
) another set of teeth, which are stationary, thus 
ferring the material from the furnace easily and 
ilarly, resulting in what he considered uniform 
but limited in certain ways to special ma- 
Another furnace mentioned by the author 
in which balls for ball bearings are treated, 
rial passing through special grooves and the 
This, however, is more espe- 
This 


Was ne 
furnace rotated. 
‘ially used in fuel-fired furnaces than in electric. 
paper will be available in printed form later. 


Heat Insulating Materials 


subject of heat insulating materials for electric 
ting apparatus was discussed in a paper of that 
J. C, Woodson. This paper also was not in 
form, but was abstracted by the author from 
s manuscript. Insulating materials, according to 
Mr. Woodson, are divided into five grades. The first 
vo embrace temperatures up to 350 deg. Fahr.; the 
d from 350 to 600 deg. Fahr., particularly in the 
panning industry; and the last two from 600 to 1000 
nd from 1000 to 2000 deg. Fahr., both em- 
{ in the heat-treating industry. In the last two 
the author stated that there were only three 
r reliable insulating mediums, among which could 
tioned diatomaceous earths, silicates and other 
In this field he claimed that chemists could 
nuch efficient work. 

in the discussion of this paper Dr. Carl Hering, con- 
electrical engineer, Philadelphia, pronounced the 
full of interest and emphasized the fact that 
losses on the outside of heating equipment 
e more fully considered and mentioned white 
i‘ better insulating medium for outside pur- 
some of the more expensive. He also re- 
some experiments of the General Electric 
‘ears ago in the use of wool and similar 
as insulators, which showed that if these 
npressed to a certain extent the insulation 
ut if compressed too far their efficiency in 

t was diminished. 
ficiency of air spaces as insulators was spoken 
lenry Howard, Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleve- 
eing of little value at high temperatures 
ne advantage in low temperature work. Dr. 
‘ansfield called attention to the fact that the 
‘ractories in high temperature furnaces, as in 
ng equipment, must be considered in the 
nsulators, and Mr. Brooke cited a case where 
vering of silocel in a certain equipment 
‘astrous results because of too much insula- 
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The author in commenting on the discussion stated 
that in electric heating equipment, having for an out- 
side surface black iron or galvanized sheets, the latter 
were 50 per cent better in efficiency and also that in 
cases where the density of the insulating material had 
to be considered, the insulating was better at certain 


densities than at others. In high temperature insula- 
tion the author stated that, in cases not above 2000 
deg. Fahr., it was more a question of mechanical prob- 
lems than otherwise. 


Electric Heat Treating of Malleable Iron 


The subject of the heat treatment of malleable 
iron electrically was covered by a paper by C. B. 
Gibson, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
entitled “Electric Annealing of Malleable Iron.” This 
paper also was not in printed form, but was very 
briefly abstracted by the author from manuscript. Mr. 
Gibson stated that the electrical phase of this subject 
had not been carried very far and that very few electric 
furnaces were in operation on a commercial scale, It 
was his opinion, however, that on a B.t.u. basis fuel-fired 
furnaces had the better of the argument, but in electric 
furnaces he believed that the heat could be more effec- 
tively utilized. He stated that the American Malleable 
Castings Association was at present conducting exten- 
sive tests on the annealing of this iron by electricity. In 
the discussion E, O. Wilson raised the question as 
to whether a deposit of carbon on the resistor ribbon 
did not result when electric annealing of malleable 
iron was carried on without packing, but it was the 
opinion of the author that it had not been demon- 
strated that annealing could be carried on without 
packing. 


Electric Steam Generators 


The subject of the production of steam by electric 
generators was brought before the convention by a 
paper, “Electric Steam Generators and Their Applica- 
tion,” by P. S. Gregory, Shawinigan Water & Power 
Co., Montreal, Canada. According to the author, the 
production of steam by means of electric energy is not 
a new process. The water resistance type of electric 
steam generator has been in use in Europe for about 
15 years, though principally only in small sizes of 1000 
kw. or less. In general, the cost of an electric energy 
is such that it cannot be used commercially for the 
production of steam, but there are certain circumstances 
under which, even on a large scale, this becomes eco- 
nomically feasible. The required conditions for such 
application are a surplus amount of electric power for 
which there is no other use at certain times or a cheap. 
supply of power. 

In conclusion, the author stated that the water re- 
sistance type of electric steam generator has now been 
developed to such a point that there is on the market 
to-day an apparatus suitable for the conversion of sur- 
plus electric energy into steam on almost any given 
condition. Furthermore, in cases where power is cheap 
and where fuel is expensive or in special industrial 
processes, the electric steam generator can economical- 
ly replace the coal-fired boiler. 

Alternating current is employed in these generators, 
and the question of the extent of electrolysis was 
brought up, to which P. H. Falter, general manager 
Canadian Electro Products Co., Montreal, replied that 
not much is known as to the amount of electrolysis 
and that electrodes wear out in proportion to the input 
of energy. He stated, however, that where current of 
60 cycles is used there is less corrosion than when cur- 
rent of 25 cycles is employed. 


New Melting Furnaces 


The program at this session included two papers on 
electric melting furnaces, one entitled “A New Induc- 
tion Furnace” by J. Murray Weed, power and mining 
engineering department, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and another entitled “A Simple Electric 
Crucible Furnace for Melting Aluminum” by A. Glynne 
Lobley, director of electrocherfical laboratories, Vic- 
toria University of Manchester, England. 

The new induction furnace was described in THE 
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Iron AGE, Aug. 3, 1922. Dr. Hering introduced a dis- 
cussion of this paper by stating that he was glad that 
this furnace was another example of the advantage de- 
rived from electromagnetic forces which work efficiently 
in the cleansing of molten metals in that they bring 
the impurities to the top. He stated that there were 
at least 100 furnaces similar to this in use, but that 
he could not agree with the author’s explanation of 
the working of the furnace, which he regarded as too 
involved. John A. Seede, electric engineer General 
Electric Co., called attention to the uniflow principle of 
this furnace and also to the fact that it could success- 
fully melt copper, aluminum, etc. The paper on an 
aluminum melting furnace describes a case in which 
electricity was applied for the melting and keeping 
molten of aluminum for die-casting small objects. 


Electrolytic Iron 


Two papers of general interest to the steel indus- 
try were among those presented at the first session 
Thursday morning, Sept. 21. The first of these was 
entitled “Effect of Heat Treatment on the Hardness 
and Microstructure of Electrolytically Deposited Iron” 
by Norman B. Pilling, metallurgist research laboratory, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. It has been found commercially practicable to 
deposit iron electrolytically on castings which have 
either been worn or which have turned out to be im- 
perfect when cast, and this paper amplifies this sub- 
ject, which was first introduced by a similar paper at 
the June convention of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. According to this practice, both in 
Great Britain and in the United States, this method 
has afforded a means of salvaging valuable machine 
parts in which certain critical dimensions were under- 
size. After an electric deposition of a layer of iron 
it has been possible to machine the parts back to the 
size desired. 

The deposited iron has certain unusual physical 
characteristics and Mr. Pillings’ paper discusses some 
of these and the method of overcoming their objec- 
tionable features. The results may be summarized in 
part as follows: By annealing to 300 to 400 deg. C., the 
initial hardness may be considerably increased and 
with the present material the scleroscope hardness was 
increased from 26 to 45, the latter equivalent to the 
hardness of an annealed high carbon steel containing 
1.20 per cent carbon. The brittleness of the material 
as deposited may be removed by annealing at 300 to 
400 deg. C. For complete and rapid softening, anneal- 
ing at a relatively high temperature, 800 to 900 deg. 
C., is necessary. 

The other paper in the electrolytic iron field de- 
scribed the “Preparation and the Mechanical Properties 
of Vacuum-Fused Alloys of Electrolytic Iron with Car- 
bon and Manganese,’ whose compositions were so 
chosen as to bring out the specific effects on pure iron 
of additions of manganese of carbon, and of carbon and 
manganese together in varying relative proportions. 
The maximum content each of carbon and manganese 
in each series is about 1.5 per cent; the minimum, zero 
per cent, or pure iron. The data are tabulated in the 
paper in the order of increasing carbon for comparison 
and interpretation of results. The effects of carbon are 
shown by grouping the specimens according to man- 
ganese contents and plotting curves for each group, 
with values from tests for ordinates and carbon con- 
tents for abscissas. The effects of manganese are 
shown in a similar manner by regrouping the speci- 
mens according to carbon contents. 


Electricity in Enameling Automobile Parts 


There were two interesting papers on the applica- 
tion of electric heat to the enameling and ceramic in- 
dustries. The first was by Wirt S. Scott, entitled the 
“Development of Industrial Electric Heating for Low 
Temperature Enameling.” The paper is largely his- 
torical and relates various steps in the experience of 
the company toward perfecting apparatus, particularly 
in the automobile induStry. In response to a question, 
the author stated that at least 90 per cent of low tem- 
perature enameling is now done by electric heat. 
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“Firing of Ceramics in Electric Furnaces” \ the 
title of a paper in this field by E. L. Smalley The 
author discusses in this paper properly designe. = 
naces and makes certain claims concerning th ae ; 
of product which it is possible to produce in th, = 
naces. 

Dezincification of Brass 


An interesting paper in the non-ferrous fic 
one entitled “The Dezincification of Brass,” by Ra 
Abrams, senior in chemical engineering, Univer 
Wisconsin. The paper covers experiments, the » 
of which indicate that the maximum of dezincifes 
appears to be: First, the dissolving of the brass as . 
whole; the redeposition of the copper in solutio: 
to replace brass as a unit, this redeposition not : 
place unless there is some means of holding the dis. 
solved copper in contact with the brass. How this ean 
be done is described in the paper and the details of the 
experiments are also given. 


The Next Conventions 


The next meeting of the society will be held in New 
York in April, the date to be decided upon later. <A 
symposium at this meeting will embrace the manufac- 
ture and use of some of the rarer metals as ferroalloys 
for steel and special alloys. This is to be in charge of 
F. W. Beeket, Electro Metallurgical Co. of America, 
New York. Another symposium will cover electrode 
potentials, in charge of Dr. William G. Hirsch, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

At the annual fall meeting in 1928 an attempt is to 
be made to schedule a symposium on the electrolytic 
refining of metals and also one on conduction through 
gases. 

The Montreal meeting this year was unusually well 
attended, total registration exceeding 200, which is 
equal to the average attendance at most of the con- 
ventions. A large majority of those attending made 
the special trip to Shawinigan Falls, Canada, on Sat- 
urday, where the electrochemical industries and the 
hydroelectric plant were visited. The regular session 
of “Section Q,” which constitutes the smoker, was a 
successful meeting held on Friday evening before the 
departure for Shawinigan. 


Blast Furnace Operations 


The 500-ton merchant stack at Struthers, Mahoning 
County, operated by the Struthers Furnace Co., New 
York, formerly of Cleveland, will be blown in Oct. 2, 
following idleness since Jan. 20, 1921. Arrangements 
have been made for beehive coke, to be secured from 
the Connellsville region. The furnace, a producer of 
foundry and special irons, will go in on foundry grades. 
It employs 150 men. 

Mattie blast furnace at Girard, Ohio, operated by 
the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, resumed Sept. 22, 
after being idle several months on account of inter- 
ruption to fuel supply. Output is consumed in the 
puddle furnaces of the company’s Girard property. 

Of the 47 stacks in the Mahoning and Shenango 
Valleys, 24 are now pouring, 20 in the Mahoning Va'- 
ley. This compares with a high of 26 in June in bot! 
Valleys. District iron capacity is operating at fu!) 
65 per cent. 


A St. Louis Blast Furnace Record 


From Sept. 1 to 15, inclusive, the blast furnace of 
the St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co., Granite City, iil. 
produced an average of 505 tons of foundry iron, daily, 
running from 1.75 to 2.75 per cent in silicon, on an 
average consumption of 1719 Ib. of coke per ton °° 
pig iron, the average ash of the coke being 1°.°° Pe! 
cent. In August the furnace averaged 485 tons 0! 2 
per day on 1852 Ib. of coke per ton of pig. The cox 
ovens were using 100 per cent West Kentucky high 
volatile coal at that time. Since the settlement of the 
strike, the company’s Illinois coal supply has been com- 
ing in with the result that the furnace has been running 
on Illinois coke during September. 
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New Design Plate Planer 
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.ccompanying photograph illustrates the new 


£ the Niles-Bement-Pond plate planers. 


The 


the carriage are designed to prevent chips 
tting on the bearing surface of the carriage 


WwW. 


side of the bed. 


The tool carriage is attached to the front 
It is secured top and bottom 


' vable bearing supports, which will permit the 
to be taken from the bed at any part of its 
The bearing surfaces are provided with taper 
taking up wear. 
‘elieving tool holder slides are mounted on a 


ns of a 


screw 


and have simultaneous vertical adjustment 
and hand wheel, 


and hor- 


idjustment to the standard through screw 


{ wheel. 
-wiveling feature to allow the planing of bevels. 


Both tool slides are provided with 


The 


rew is supported in a trough with an oil chan- 
ifficient depth to cover the full depth of the 


th oil. 


Roller bearings are provided to take 
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The 1%-in. truss-rod specimens are particularly interest- 
ing as they show clearly that the bar is built up of muck 
bars and therefore is real new wrought iron. The 1%-in. 
specimen makes a rather prettier showing, but the bloom 
from which this bar was rolled was made up of scrap iron. 

The 5 x 1l-in. eyebar specimen shows the bar to have been 


rolled from a pile of muck bars, all new wrought iron. A 
small specimen cut from one of the broken test pieces of 
the channel iron indicates clearly that that channel was 


rolled from a bloom made up of scrap iron. This particular 
piece offered greater resistance to the acid than any of the 


others, indicating that some of the scrap used has consisted 
of ‘“‘refined’’ or even “double efined” wrought iron. The 
5 X l-in. specimen indicates clearly the different qualities in 
the material to resist corrosion 


Cost of Living Stationary 
Monthly figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show the wholesale prices of all commodities during 


August, as in July, to be 55 per cent above the average 
for 1913, compared with 50 per cent in June. Six of 





nd Carriage of Plate Planer Are Designed to Prevent Chips from Getting on Bearing Surfaces or Screw 


rust of the screw. 


matica 


The carriage. is reversed 
ly at any desired position by contact with 


idjustable on the shifter rod. The operator can 


stop, 


s shifter rod by hand. 


eft ryt 


or reverse the carriage by manipulating 
This can be done with very 
on the part of the operator. 


pneumatic jacks are of the two-way type, that 
admitted in the top for clamping the plate, 
lr is admitted at the bottom for unclamping. 


driving gears are enclosed in a box, and 


The motor is controlled by a master switch 
) the shifter rod, and an enclosed pane! with 


reverse, accelerating, and dynamic brake con- 


\ push button is mounted on the right hand 


that 


the machine may be started 
vithout manipulating the shifter rod. 


and 


The 


peeds range from 20 to 40 ft. pe? min. 


Wrought Iron from an Old Chicago Bridge 


iron bridge was built over the Chicago 


‘avo 
It 


in 1884, known as the Rush Street 
was recently dismantled and an ex- 
f the character of the metal was made by 
nd, machinery inspector, who made his re- 


mas G. Pihlfeldt, engineer of bridges for 


Chicago, 


web of a 


The Engineering News-Record 
ount of some of the results of this ex- 
hich are in part as follows: 

n two samples from the 


10-in 


following results, the lower elongation in 
being due apparently to a crystalline spot. 


Ib per sq. in 


trength, Ib. per sq. in. 
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33,050 
49,950 
22 


34,180 
49 300 


15 


‘Ss were made on specimens cut from truss 


irs, and the 


report on these 


is 


as follows: 


the nine individual groups showed a rise in August 
compared with July. Farm products and foods showed 
slight decreases. 

Metals and metal products, which now stand at 26 
per cent above the 1913 average, are far lower than 
the average group. The highest item on the list is now 
fuel and lighting. 

Our table shows the figures for the two most recent 
months and for August, 1921, and the peak in 1920. 
It shows also the present status of net liquidation from 
the 1920 peak prices, of the excess of the peak prices 
over the average of 1913. Despite recent sharp ad- 
vances, metals still stand liquidated to a greater ex- 
tent than any other specific group except chemicals 
and farm products: 

Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of 

Commodities 


(1913 equals 100) 


Liqul- 
1920 1921 1922 1922 dation, 
Peak Aug. July Aug. Per Cent 
Farm products oo 247 123 135 131 79.9 
Food, etc. . ; ~ 248 146 142 138 74.3 
Cloths and clothing 346 171 180 181 67.1 
Fuel and lighting » 28) 184 254 271 5.5 
Metals and metal 
products .......... 203 117 121 126 74.8 
Building materials... 300 156 170 172 64.0 
Chemicals and drugs 213 129 121 122 80.5 
House - furnishings 
EE cies tine nha d aan 179 173 173 538.3 
Miscellaneous . ee 119 114 115 86.1 
All commodities ov, Dee 142 155 155 62.6 


The annual sales convention of the Kerr Turbine 
Co., manufacturer of steam turbines and gears, was 
held at the plant, Wellsville, N. Y., on Sept. 11, 12 and 
13. General renewed activity in business was reported 
from all sections. 
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Power Feed Hollow Chisel Mortiser recently turned in position in three hours, w!) 
might have take nine and a half days to take } 
ture out of the motor and do the turning and 
the armature. It is found usually desirab| 
down the speed of the machine, by means of 1. 
to 300 ft. per min. and thus eliminate the 4d 
short circuiting the commutator. 


New in a line of machines suitable for the pattern 
shop, the Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has brought out the Oliver No. 92 hollow chisel mortiser. 
It will handle chisels from % in. to % in. square. The 
stroke is adjustable from 2% in. to 4 in. 

The power feed mechanism is actuated by a foot 
lever and is brought into action by a belt tightener. 
This, when released, brings a brake into action on the 
rim of the driving pulley. A ratchet is provided to hold 


Semi-Automatic Machine for Sharpening Ho). 
and Form Cutters 


A machine for sharpening hobs and for 
has been added to its line of special grinding m 
by the Harris Engineering Co., Bridgeport, « 
is designed to permit ready adjustment of the o 
face of the wheel so that hobs may be eith 
radially or under-cut to give the necessary hook 
rake; it is designed to take care of hobs with 
or helical flutes, to index hobs correctly as to | 
ber of flutes, and in general it is designed to a 
adjustments that may be readily accessible 
the operator is concerned so that accurate resu 
be obtained. As described by the Harris compan) 
are seven specific requirements in a machin 
work described and all of these are fulfilled 
Harris development. In a word, the machin 
answer to a call for a grinding machine to meet 
ditions where the amount and variety of work does 
warrant the use of a full automatic grinding mac! 
The hob or cutter to be sharpened is carried o: 
arbor with a taper shank fitting into the work can 
spindle. The outboard end of the work is supp 
by a center in an adjustable tailstock. Ball roller bea 
ring mountings of the table are calculated t 
sensitive that the operator can tell from the feelin; 
whether the grinding is too fast or too heavy. Hobs 
having helical flutes are rotated during the travel of 
the table by a sine bar which is adjustable to different 
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The Power Feed Hollow Chisel Mortiser of the Oliver 
Machinery Co. Is Designed to Handle Chisels of 4 In, to 
% In. Square with Stroke Adjustable from 244 to 4 In. 
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the lever down for continuous feeding. The throwing 
out of the ratchet for the continuous feed mechanism 
may be done in an instant and the machine then oper- 
ated by single strokes. The power feed has three rates, 
18, 26 and 36 strokes per minute by means of cone pul- 
leys and a feed belt shifter. 

A universal table with screw clamp for 6-in. width 
stock and a hand wheel rack and pinion for longitudinal] 
travel are furnished. The table is 36 in. long, 6 in. wide 
and 32 in. above the floor at the lowest position and 
44 in. above the floor at the highest position. It is 
fitted with a vertically adjustable back fence, indicated 
in the illustration, which has a lip hold-down and also 
carries a 6-ft. layout stop rod with six spring stops for 
automatically locating mortises on the pieces. Two 
swinging hold-down fingers are held in the column of 
the machine, projecting over the table to prevent the 
work from rising when the chisel recedes. 
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Lathe for Turning Commutators in Place 


A portable commutator lathe for attachment to the 
motor or dynamo needing attention has been put on Harris Semi-Automatic Hob and Form Cutte! 
the market by George Bender, 122 Centre Street, New Machine for Conditions Where the Character a! 
York. As ordinarily used, the device is clamped to of Jobs Does Not Warrant a Full Automatic 
the frame of the motor or generator with additional 
stays or supports to the bearing and other parts of the angles. The index plates interchange with thos 
motor, and it is designed to take commutators of 2 full automatic hob grinding machine. 
to 12 in. face. It has an adjustable arrangement to The machine is designed to take care of 
take out end play of the rotating part of the motor. Maximum diameter of 8 in., and a length ol 
The lathe has six different set-ups. The slide rest is in., and of 4 to 26 flutes. It occupies a floor spa 
back geared in the ratio of three to one, so that a fine 50 x 90 in., and weighs 1760 lb. 
cut may be taken on the commutator. oes sa 
As at present made, the lathe is available for caring The Morris Tool Co., Inc., manufacturer 0! 
for motors or dynamos of 5 to 200 hp., either direct tool holders, mentioned in the Sept. ¢ Issue ©” 
current, or for alternating currents, slip ring turning. IRON AGE, is located at 808 Lincoln Place, Brook! 
It is stated that a 30-hp. elevator traction motor was N. Y., instead of the address there given. 
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Bench Type Marking Machine 


eet the demand for a marking machine capable 
‘ing four lines of 1/16 in. lettering on round 
irticles up to 2 in. in diameter, the No. 13 bench 
rking machine illustrated has been designed by 
le & Westbrook Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., 
ff marking and graduating machines and en- 
so in steel die engraving. 
marking is done by means of steel marking 
flat articles the die rolls over the article and 
| articles both the die and the article roll to- 
The machine, which has a maximum distance 





Designed to Mark Four Lines of 4,-In, Lettering 
on Round or Flat Articles 


< of 2 in., is similar to the Noble & Westbrook 

machine, except that the pressure is applied 

m the top by a cam movement worked through a 

nd pinion and not through the table as in the 

r models of marking machines. The slide is fitted 

er bearing and the table can be raised by a 

vheel by the thousandths of an inch and locked 
roper position. 

tated that small drills, reamers, knives, chis- 

milar parts can be marked at the rate of about 

ur. The machine occupies a bench space of 

n., and weighs 60 lb. It is furnished with one 

of suitable design for either flat or round 

lesired, 


creasing Activity at Springfield, Ohio, Plants 


~URINGFIELD, OHIO, Sept. 26.—Forces at the Spring- 
ifacturing plants are being steadily increased. 
turers believe that the settlement of the rail 
trikes will be followed by a marked improve- 

isiness within the next few months. 
han 200 have been added to the force at the 
the Robbins & Myers Co. during the past ten 
Vithin the next two weeks, it is expected that 

ill be greatly enlarged. 
en have been added to the force at the plant 
Steel Foundry Co. during the past week. 
‘ny is now employing 250 men on the day 
0 on the night shift. Miscellanenous orders 
in satisfactorily. 

hipments are being made from the plant of 


fFel & Co. 
a. | \ erage of fifty motor trucks are being turned 
yn, = month at the plant of the Kelly-Springfield 


ick Co. The production in the last month was 
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reported at 54 trucks. There is an increasing demand 
for trucks. 

Fifty men were added to the sheet metal department 
at the plant of the International Harvester Co. in this 
city during the past week. Production is keeping up 
to schedule and shipments are going forward. 

The Steel Products Engineering Co. received a good 
sized order during the past week for jigs and fixtures 
for the Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 


Extension Grinding Spindle Attachment 


An attachment for its precision thread grinding 
machines, designed for internal grinding to a depth of 
12 in. on holes of 2 in. or greater diameter, and a depth 
of 6 in. on holes of % in. diameter, has been developed 
by the Precision & Thread Grinder Mfg. Co., 1 South 
Twenty-first Street, Philadelphia. 

A reproduced photograph shows an application in the 
grinding of a tapered bore in a milling machine spindle, 
a matter of importance to secure concentricity of the 
bore and thus to promote full service and long life of 
cutters, especially in cases of unhardened milling ma- 
chine spindles. 

Another application that is possible is that in which 
the grinding outfit with its extension spindle may be 
attached to the carriage of a lathe and thus employed 
to do grinding on a piece attached to the chuck, but 
having projecting obstructions which would otherwise 
render such grinding practically impossible. In a 
similar way lathe spindle tapered bores, which require 
truing occasionally to correct errors in concentricity 
and alinement, may be treated without the necessity of 
truing center each time a lathe is used on accurate 
work. 

The extension housing is screwed to the projection 





In Grinding the Tapered Bore in a Milling Machine Spindle 

the Grinding Machine Is Mounted on the Table as Indicated. 

Inserted sketch shows the means for securing rigidity of the 

extension grinder by means of a radial and thrust end ball 
bearing in the extension housing 


threads in front of the regular spindle cap. This 
makes for accurate and speedy attachment. The exten- 
sion spindle itself couples on the regular spindle by the 
tapered fitting joints, but is supported at the working 
end by a radial and end thrust ball bearing at the ex- 
treme outer end of the extension housing. The ar- 
rangement through the length of the spindle support 
aims at securing rigidity at the grinding end of the 
spindle. 
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Safety Wheel Dresser for Vertical Surface 
Grinder 

A new style wheel dresser brought out by the Pratt 
& Whitney Co. for use on vertical surface grinding 
machines is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
It aims to give all the advantages of hand dressing 
without danger of injury to the operator. It consists 
of a bracket bolted or riveted to the wheel guard which 
supports the stem of the dresser. The dressing wheels 
are held in one end of the device, the bar being bent to 
fit under the wheel. The other end forms a handle 
so that the attachment can be easily moved into posi- 
tion. No change in the work and wheel relation is 





The Grinding Wheel Dresser Is Carried by a Bracket and by 
Means of the Handle May Be Moved Readily into Position 


necessary and the device is quick acting and found to 
be efficient. It may be applied to grinding machines 
now in use and is furnished as regular equipment on 
new Pratt & Whitney machines. 


Nitrol, New Case-Hardening Compound 


A new case-hardening medium has recently been 
put upon the market by the American Kreuger & Toll 
Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, under the 
name of Nitrol. The new compound is described as 
a nitrogenous powder, grayish to black in color. It is 
sold in two grades: Grade A, for surface hardening, 
and Grade E, for pack hardening purposes. The first 
grade is declared to be free from poisonous and ob- 
noxious fumes; not to attack the pots and hence 
shorten their life; to effect an economy in fuel due to 
lower temperature than usual sufficing, and to leave 
a clean surface on the case-hardened material. Con- 
cerning the other grade, some of the advantages 
claimed are: Less fuel consumption; longer life of 
equipment; freedom from scaling and warpage; elimi- 
nation of double heat treating and also the grain size 
of the core unaffected. 


Calcium Silicide as a Deoxidizer 

The use of calcium silicide as a deoxidizer of liquid 
steel is expanding in Great Britain, according to the 
London Iron and Coal Trades Review. This is due to the 
powerful deoxidizing characteristics of calcium, and 
will, under conditions where silicon alone is not suffi- 
ciently powerful, usually completely deoxidize the 
metal. Calcium metal has a powerful affinity for oxy- 
gen, and while the oxide, as well as silicon oxide, melts 
only at extremely high temperatures, mixtures of the 
two form silicate slags which melt at temperatures ex- 
ysting in the steel furnace. Such slags are insoluble in 
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the metal, rise to the surface, and are® easi! 


cor- 

porated in the normal slag, which is of the sam: are 
The use of calcium as a deoxidizer under rma) 
conditions should be quite safe, as any exces: um 
left in the steel after the reaction is complete; et 
rapidly oxidized from external sources of oxyg the 


surrounding air or volatilized, consequently 
little risk of leaving any trace of calcium in t} 


Simple Device for Determining Critica! !oint 
in Steel 


A new instrument for determining the criti: 
for steel, known as the Nilson Kritiskope, has put 
upon the market by Herman H., Sticht & Co., 15 Park 
Row, New York. It is a light, self-contained, tive 
instrument and claimed to be entirely reliable j it. 
ing the definite critical point of any steel. Th: 
tration shows the method of using this instrun 
connection with a piece of steel being heated ir 
nace. When the steel has nearly reached a ch: 
the door is opened partly and the Kritiskope 
so that the magneto-sensitive end first touches the ma- 
terial, and is then withdrawn a trifle. If the ste 
still magnetic, the indicator is seen to remair 
tact with the steel; the operation may be repeated f: 
time to time as the temperature rises until t 
no longer attracts the indicator. 

An important and special feature of this inst 
is claimed to be the unique arrangement which guard 
it against loss of magnetism. The indicator itself 
which comes into direct contact with the heated steel, 
is not itself magnetized and hence can be heated t 
very high degree without injury. This indicator ™ 
ceives its magnetization solely by induction 
high grade permanent magnet located within the in- 
strument itself. This magnet is protected against any 
undue rise of temperature by the design of the instru- 
ment and its thick walls. Since the device is exposed 
to the heat for a very short period of time only, injury 
to the permanent magnet is extremely remote. The 





Nilson Kritiskope Determines the Critical P: 
of Steel by Indicating the Moment When 
Steel Ceases to Be Magnetic 


t 


instrument can be used in the course of hard 
small piece of steel like a tap when only a Buns‘ 
is used for heating. 

Some of the advantages claimed for this i 
are that it indicates by direct reading the cot 
the steel; does not require any calibration; 
fected by vibration and is free of any leads 0! 
connections. 


The Neely Nut & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh, pv > 
80 x 130 ft. with old buildings on South Twenty-seco'™ 
Street. The land adjoins the company’s plant and 
be used for extensions, bids for which now 
taken. 


being 





Tariff Commission Now More Important 


May Make Broader Investigations and Recommend Rates— 
Possible Changes in Metal Schedule— 
Powers of the President 


BY L. W. MOFFETT 


HINGTON, Sept. 26.—Methods of procedure in- 
) its enlarged powers granted under the Ford- 
ney-McCumber act are being worked out by the United 
States Tariff Commission. Chairman Marvin of the 
ommission said that when the work has been com- 
ules and regulations will be made public. 
commission not only is authorized by the new 
make broader investigations than heretofore re- 
the costs of production in the United States 
foreign countries, but also is authorized to recom- 
mend rates. Undoubtedly one of its greatest activities 
the new law will be in connection with investiga- 
nade at the direction of the President, under au- 
given him by the flexible tariff section. This 
rmits the President of his own volition to increase or 
lecrease rates by not more or less than 50 per cent. 
Chairman Marvin has said that because of the added 
work conferred upon it, the commission’s forces of ex- 
s must be tripled in size. The chairman called at 
White House last Wednesday and informed Presi- 
Harding of this fact. He also told the President 
nereased appropriations will be needed by the 
mmission. Apparently this is one problem which was 
not given much consideration by Congress during its 
discussion of the tariff. 


The President’s Comment 


The new tariff law went into effect at midnight, 
Sept. 21. The President signed the measure in the 
morning of that day. That the President looks to the 
flexible tariff provision as a real constructive force in 
fixing duties is indicated by the statement he made 
when he signed the tariff. He declared that “if we suc- 
ceed, as I hope we will succeed, in making effective the 
lastic provisions of this bill, this will prove the great- 
st contribution toward progress in tariff making in a 

ntury 

Because of the increased powers given to the Tariff 

Commission, its rank has quite appropriately been com- 


pared with that of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The Tariff Commission undoubtedly from now 
on will be a more vital force in connection with the 
fixing of tariff rates. It is confidently believed that 
recommendations it makes based upon its investigations 
will be given much weight. Under its new powers it 
will report findings with recommendations regarding 
rates on the basis of valuation, American or foreign, 
to the President, when the latter seeks to make changes 
under the elastic provisions. Manufacturers, import- 
ers, or consumers making application for changes in 
rates, or in the basis of valuation may do so either di- 
rectly to the President or to the Tariff Commission, but 
in any event changes will be preceded by an investiga- 
tion and probably hearings, conducted by the Tariff 
Commission, to which all applications will be referred. 


Cannot Change Free List 


Inasmuch as the act prohibits the President from 
transferring articles on the free list, to the dutiable 
and vice versa, iron and steel manufacturers, for in- 
stance, will be unable to have certain raw products 
which they use placed on the free list for which they 
have contended. Among these products are manganese 
ore, ferromanganese and fluorspar. The President 
could, however, reduce duties on these products 50 per 
cent, regardless of whether or not they are fixed on an 
ad valorem or specific basis, although, as it happens, 
all of them carry specific duties. The President cannot, 
however, change rates from a specific to an ad valorem 
basis or from an ad valorem to a specific basis. This 
means, therefore, that the lowest possible duty the iron 
and steel interests could have fixed on manganese ore 
would be ‘4c. per Ib. on the manganese contents, inas- 
much as the duty is lc. per lb., and the ferromanga- 
nese duty could not be reduced more than 50 per cent 
of the duty of 1%c. per Ib. or .9375c. per Ib. on the 
ferromanganese content, with more than 1 per cent of 
carbon, such as is used by the industry. 


Comparison of Tariff Rates 


Fordney-McCumber Act 





Underwood 


Simmons Act Payne-Aldtich Act 


edddt Caesenweceateseaes Free Free Free 
60 e686 cas 60S b0eneRo es 75e. ton Free $2.50 ton 
Covsdsescccreesetsacdencese te ec, ton Free $1 ton 
ee CHS PORES 6 oo dsc ced eats ae ea eee weed Free 
PE CECMNOC evens Kédeeeekede cane ckeebseune es 75c. ton when more than 1 per cent Free $2.50 ton 
carbon and less than 30 per cent 
Mn 
stuscaabeebeaeuecusat 1%c. per Ib. when more than 1 per Free $2.50 ton 
cent carbon and 30 per cent or 
more Mn. 
ssc ee as lc. lb. Mn, content Free Free 
Silicon Content) . <o<.cses. ..2c. lb.; 8 to 60 per cent 15 per cent 20 to 25 per cent 
lb.; 60 to 80 per cent 
ic. Ib.; 80 to 90 per cent 
L Sc. lb.; 90 per cent or more 
( metall molybdenum : : 
jebien tesdwawares ees 35c. per It Free Free 
U metallic tungsten)......... $5e. Ib. Free 10 per cent 
f (on molybdenum)....... 50c. lb. and I ent ad valoren 15 per cent 20 to 25 per cent 
° etallic tungsten and com- 4 
i] INGO 2s cock envessusdadecins 60c. Ib. and 25 per cent ad valorem 15 per cent 20 to 25 per cent 
tungsten, chromium tungs- 
cobalt tungsten, tungsten 
alloys of tungsten not 
— i 86” YUMCE: £08... issesccdde caer ae 60c. Ib. a 2 ‘ent ad valorem 15 per cent 20 to 25 per cent 
} 
} per cent or more carbon (on 
: Di s:s <cioeane ae ee Res 31%c. Ib. 15 per cent 20 to 25 per cent 
- S than 3 per cent carbon 5 
Ig etal ) per cent ad valorem 15 per cent 20 to 25 per cent 
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Stee ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, iron- 
nolded steel castings, sheets and plates 
ot specially provided for, value not over 
le. Ib » , 2/10e. Ib 
le. to 1%e. Ib 3/10ec. Ib. 
l%c. to 2%c. Ib 5/10e, Ib. 
2a to 310 Ib 8/10c. Ib. 
Loc to 5e. Ib.. le, lb. 
5c. to 8e. Ib 1 7/10c. Ib. 
Sc. to 12c. Ib i 2tec. Ib 
12c. to 16c, Ib sec lb 
Above l6c. Ib.. 20 per cent ad valorem 
recular saw plates Additional duty of 4c 
Boiler or other plate iron or steel, except 


crucible 


plate steel and saw 


thinner than 109/1000 i: in 


i 


le. ib 
le. to 
Over 


Black iror 
steel val 
Thinne 
Thinne 
Thinne 
Thinne 





or less 


Ib 


ot ss 


1 and steel sheet 
ued 3c. Ib. or less 
‘r than 109/1000 in 


‘rr than 38/1000 in. t 


‘r than 22/1000 in 
ar than 10/1000 in 


Corrugated or crimped 


foregoing 


ralvanized 


izing) 
rin plate : 
Structural, 


Machined 


valued at more thar 


ind terne plate 
not assembled 
and fabricated 


Sashes, building forms, ete 


lioop, bar 
specially 
less, 8/1( 


e to 1109/1000 in 


Thinne 
Thinne 


id and scroll iron 
provided for 
) in. or less in widtl 


thick 
‘r than 109/1000 to 3 
or than 38/1000 in 


Bands and strips not specially 


long or ¢ 


hort lengths.... 


(‘otton 
Wire re 

Val 
Barbed 


Round 
Not 


ee 

ods. Value not over 4c 
ue over 4c. Ib. 
wire..... 

iron or steel wire: 
smaller than 


95/10 


From ¢ 


00 in. diam 


15/1000 to 65/1000 in 


Smaller than 65/1000 in. 


Galvanized 


Iron, steel 
machine 


wire (extra) 


anchors, iron, ste¢ 
i, tooled, et 


Rall bearings and rollers 


Railway fishplates 


rails 


Steel 


\xles, 
6« lb 


splice bars 


bars, blanks, forgings 


‘ ist 1ron pipe 


Lap and 


thinnel 


Less tha 


butt weld pipe, 1 


than 65/1000 in 
Not less than “g in. 


adilan 


n % t , i 


Less than %4 in 


nand st 


Less tl 
Less tl 
Less tl 
Nuts, Was 
Bolt ind 


Cut nails 


Over 2 
Not ex 
Rivets, sti 


Steel wool 
Machine te 
Aluminun 
Aluminum 
Copper in 
Krass rods 
Tin in bar 


Lead-beari 


eel chain not k 


ian % to % in 
lan % to it 

lan ye in 

hers of wrought it 
bolt blank 


and spikes 


it long 
ceeding 2 in, includi 
ids, et 
ols and irts 

scrap and LnloOVs 
plate rods, et 
rolls, rods ! ets 
sneet pilates, et« 
— bloc ks or pig 

ng ores 


Zinc-bearing ore 
Less than 10 per cent zine 
From 10 to 20 per cent zin 


From 20 to 25 per 
25 per cent zin 


Over 


Magnesite, 
Dead 


Fluorspar 
Graphite, « 


crude 
burned 


‘rude or refined 


Amorphous 


Crystal 
Crystal 


line lump, chip 


line flake 


plate steel 


not 


ds ske Ip valued 


skelp iro 


) 2/1000 


1 3 Ib 


sheets, plates, bars (for galvan- 
56 .2/10e. lb. extra 


and steel 
1, thinner 


8/1000 in 


provided 


lb 


| forgings 


cent Zing 


dust 
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20c. Ib. 


5/19e. lb. 


20 per cent 


15/100e. Ib. 
55/100c. Ib. 
75/100c. Ib. 
&~/100c. Ib. 


75/100c. Ib. 


.20 per cent 


le. Ib 
ec. Ib 


.20 per cent 


.25 per cent 


not 


Value, se, Ib. or 


than 


.25/100c. Ib, 
.35/100e. Ib. 
.55/100e. Ib 





Ib 


AGE 


for, 
.35 per cent 
-4c. Ib 
3/10e. lb 
.6/10e. Ib 
. Fre e 
%e. Ib 
1%e. Ib. 
1%e. Ib 
.2/10c. lb 

not 


not 


25 per cent 

lOc. Ib. and 55 per cent 
ec. Ib 

1/10c,. Ib 


6/10c. Ib 


20 per cent 


4c. Ib 
1%4c. Ib 
1%,¢, Ib 
ac. Ib. 
l%&e. Ib 
134 ¢ Ib 
c. ID 


1/10e. lb. 
15 per cent 


30 per cent 
1c. Ib. and 30 per cent 


30 per cent 


.5e. Ib 


lead content 


ree 


c. Ib 


. zine content 


Ib. zine content 
’ec. Ib. zine content 


ec. Ib. 


F 
1 
I 
l 


23/40c. lb 


$5.60 ton 


10 per cent 
20 per cent 


-ttec, Ib. 
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Underwood- 
Simmons Act 


Ingots, etc., by Bes- 
semer or open- 
hearth process, 
free; electric or 
crucible, 15 per 
cent 


12 per cent 


12 per cent 
12 per cent 


15 per cent 


10 per cent 
10 per cent 


10 per cent 
19 per cent 
10 per cent 


10 per cent 
Free 
10 per cent 
10 per cent 
Free 


15 per cent 


12 per cent 
35 per cent 
10 per cent 


Free 


10 per cent 


10 per cent 


20 per cent 


25 per cent 


5 per cent 
10 per cent 


Free 


20 per cent 
20 per cent 
15 per cent 
2c. Ib. 

3c. Ib. 

5 per cent 

20 per cent 
Free 

%c. Ib. 


Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 


Free 





Payne-Ald) 


Ranged 
to 7c 
per « 
loren 









20 per 
20 per 


20 per ce 


2/106 

1 2/10 
3/10. 

45 per 
3/106 } 
4/10 ll 
6/106 I 
5 oper 
3/10c. | 
5/10 t 


45 per € 
3/10e. I 
7/40c. It 
%c. Ib 
wc. lt 
le. lb 
Lec ! 
2c. Ib 


r¢ lb 
Mc. Ib 
1c. Ib 
4/10c. Ib 
45 per 
40 per 
20 per 
Te lb 
11c. Ib 
2l4c. lb 
45 per 
Free 
lhe t 
Free 
wc. lt 
6c Ib 
1c. Ib 
Free 
Free 

3 ton 


Free 










ordney-McCumber Tariff Is Approved 


Iron and Steel Manufacturers Indorse Most of the Metal 


Rates and Hope for Good Results from Power 


to Change Given the President 


ird to the Fordney-McCumber tariff act as 
ressed to representatives of THE IRON AGE 
centers is on the whole one of mild approval. 
e feature of the tariff, which gives the Presi- 
rity to change rates under certain conditions, 
ed with favor by nearly all who have expressed 
n. but some do not take it seriously and regard 
rely an effort to appease those who were dis- 
with some of the schedules. Ferromanganese 
turers are not satisfied with the bill and may 
the President. The duties on pig iron, steel 
ind scrap are not expected to have any impor- 
on business, but some of them will yield a 
nue to the Government. 
ttitude of many approaches indifference and 
king contrast with that of the excitement 
mpanied the enactment of some of the tariff 


last years. 


7 entiment of iron and steel manufacturers in 


Most Pittsburgh Manufacturers Satisfied 


BURGH, Sept. 25.—While sentiment with re- 
vard to the effect of the new tariff upon the iron, steel 
hinery industries varies, it is commonly agreed 
new schedules compensate American manufac- 
rs for the difference between American and foreign 
nd most of the trade is satisfied. It is recog- 
t export business will suffer through the in- 
f European countries to pay for purchases in 
nd the fact that the new import duties will 
event payments with goods. Payment of the 
nd unfunded war debt of European nations is 
int with large Eastern bankers who have be- 
rnational in their viewpoint and naturally con- 
tariff on the ground that it will delay, if not 
revent, the payment of the debt. This, how- 
not the view of the iron and steel industry, 
i whole takes the view that if payment of the 
to be possible through paralysis of American 
t is better that the debt remain unpaid. 
pointed out that the export business for some 
been declining and leading manufacturers 
position that domestic requirements will ab- 
full production that is possible to attain so long 
mmigration laws prevent a full labor supply. 
een estimated that the world’s requirements of 
nually for the next few years will average about 
0,000 tons and that, in spite of the tariff, Amer- 
nufacturers must be called upon to supply a 
able part of this tonnage. The fact that the 
given considerable latitude in changing 
that might prove oppressive, to one industry 
, is regarded as favorable and some believe 
rerunner of taking the entire matter of tariff 
it of the hands of Congress and placing it 
nmission, which would function along the line 
rstate Commerce Commission. It is this pro- 
e new law which prompts the steel industry 
gracefully the imposition of duties on the 
als it uses. Many steel manufacturers do 
€ duty on manganese ore, ferromanganese 
terroalloys, but take comfort from the fact 
vestigation .of the whole matter can be had 
mport duties are found to be oppressive they 
red. 
g manufacturer of tool steel believes that 
fair, in that it bridges the gap between 
osts here and those abroad. Since the 


roy 


dustry started making tool and high-speed 
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steel containing tungsten and other alloys, competition 
from abroad has been confined largely to carbon steels. 
Some foreign steel will continue to come in, it is de- 
clared, but the present status of the industry is that 
it is in the hands of American producers and will 
remain so. 

The duties on foreign machine tools is not expected 
to have much effect one way or another. European 
manufacturers some time ago lost on the struggle 
for supremacy in American markets because of the 
superiority of the American products. 


Ferromanganese Manufacturers Are Not 
Satisfied 

NEw YorK, Sept. 26.—Calculated on the basis of 50 
units of manganese per ton of manganese ore, the duty 
on imported ore under the new tariff act is $11.20 per 
ton. As it requires from two to two and a fifth tons 
of ore to make one ton of 80 per cent ferromanganese, 
the American producer of ferromanganese will pay 
from $24.60 to $28 duty on the material for a ton of 
ferromanganese. In return the American producer is 
protected to the extent of 1%c. per lb. of contained 
manganese in the ferromanganese. The duty, there- 
fore, on imported ferromanganese of 80 per cent grade 
is $33.60 per ton. The American ferromanganese 
manufacturers figure their advantage on an average 
of $8 a ton. As their request was for a protection of 
at least 25 per cent on ferromanganese with ore admit- 
ted free of duty, the Fordney-McCumber bill provi- 
sions do not entirely satisfy them. Some steel manu- 
facturers claim that a margin of $6 would have afforded 
ample protection to the domestic ferromanganese 
industry. 


Little Interest at Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 25.—Iron, steel and machinery 
manufacturers in this city show very little interest in 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff. Few have given the 
tariff law sufficient study to comment either favorably 
or unfavorably on its provisions that affect their in- 
dustries. Pig iron producers say that while the tariff 
on pig iron is a protection to Eastern blast furnaces 
it will have very little effect on Central Western fur- 
naces. Generally, steel producers do not see that the 
tariff will have any appreciable effect on their business. 
Machine tool manufacturers also show a lack of in- 
terest in the new tariff, as they have little foreign com- 
petition. Comment on the provision permitting a revi- 
sion of rates is generally favorable. 


May Ask Reduction in Raw Materials 


YOUNGSTOWN, Sept. 25.—Belief prevails that a for- 
mal complaint will be entered by iron and steel inter- 
ests against duties imposed on such raw materials as 
ferromanganese, magnesite, ferrosilicon and manganese 
ore by the Fordney-McCumber act. It is yet too early 
for concerted action, as tariff provisions are just now 
being digested. District interests feel that a duty of 
$6 on 80 per cent ferromanganese would have been 
ample. 

It is the impression that the tariff on rolled steel 
products affords ample protection for the American 
steel industry. 

The theory of the leading district interest is that 
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products mined from the ground or coming under gen- 
eral classification of natural resources should carry 
only such a duty as will provide for the difference in 
labor costs in Europe and America of preparing such 
materials for marketing. Export trade has been of 
diminishing proportions for some time, and the tariff 
is not expected to exert any influence in that direction. 


Michigan Will Be Benefited 


DETROIT, Sept. 23.—Detroit and Michigan will not 
be vitally affected by the tariff revision in its relation 
to iron, steel and machinery. Exports are in excess of 
imports through Detroit, Port Huron and Sault Saint 
Marie, which are the principal ports of entry for Mich- 
igan. So far as pig iron is concerned, the situation 
is somewhat complicated. A number of melters along 
the border have been accustomed to purchase their iron 
requirements on the American side, although for a time 
during the early part of this year when iron was sell- 
ing appreciably below furnace costs, this movement 
was interfered with through the enforcement of the 
Canadian anti-dumping law. On the other hand, con- 
siderable Canadian iron moves with more or less regu- 
larity into northern and western Michigan, taking ad- 
vantage of the relatively high freight rates to melting 
points in this district from the nearest American pro- 
ducing points. With iron at its present level, the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff of 75c. per ton is not likely to 
prove much of a deterrent factor. At times, substan- 
tial tonnages of steel rails have been sold to Michigan 
roads by the Algoma Steel Co. from its plant at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario. 

The automotive industry, from the expert stand- 
point, will be stimulated, due to the reciprocal pro- 
visions of the tariff act and as this industry stands 
foremost in Michigan, the State as a whole will be 
benefited by this legislation. 


The New Tariff on Machine Tools 


NEW YoRK, Sept. 25.—The advance in the duty on 
machine tools from 15 (Underwood tariff) to 30 per 
cent, provided for in the new tariff bill, is not seriously 
regarded by the few American importers who are 
bringing foreign-made machine tools into this country. 
There was no rush to bring foreign machine tools into 
the United States immediately preceding the enactment 
of the tariff bill, as is evidenced by the official statistics 
of the Department of Commerce, which show that only 
84 tools came in during July, as compared with 89 in 
July, 1921. During the seven months ended July 31, 
the United States imported 922 machine tools of various 
classifications, having a declared value of $127,594, and 
of these a considerable part were plate fabricating 
machines, such as punches, shears, bending rolls, rivet- 
ing machines, etc. 

Henry Pels & Co., 90 West Street, who have been 
importing German-made plate fabricating machines, 
say that they have a small stock, such as they usually 
carry, but have not made any unusual purchases abroad 
in order to bring machines in prior to the time that 
the new tariff went into effect. 


Varied Comment at Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 25.—The passing of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff bill was rather unexpected by manu- 
facturers in Cincinnati and vicinity. The opinion 
seemed to be general that the bill would be left over 
until next session. The sentiment in the iron trade 
appears to be favorable to its passage, at least in part, 
opinions being expressed that the import duties will 
react to the benefit of this country by stimulating the 
production of ferroalloys particularly. The bill is con- 
sidered to be only a tentative one, and many in the 
trade are of the opinion that many changes will be 
made in it at the next session. 

The machinery manufacturers of the district are 
satisfied with the bill, though they have up to the pres- 
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ent time manifested little interest in it. Sen: 
among manufacturers is that the tariff bil] wi)! 
little effect on their business, either domestic or 
This is particularly true at the present time, whe 
ditions are bad, but even with a return to prosp: 
foreign countries, local manufacturers of machi: 
do not believe that the bill will affect their j; 
So long as the American manufacturers of » 
tools maintain their high standards, little fea 
pressed that American machinery will be unable : 
pete in world markets, regardless of retaliatory, 
that may be put into effect by other countries. 
The sentiment among iron and steel men appear 
to be that a more thorough investigation of th. 
tions now existing should be made by the Tariff 
mission, particularly as to the duties on raw mate: 
which are considered excessive, and which shou!d 
believe, be reduced by Presidential proclamatio) 


ment 
have 
<port. 
con- 
+ y in 


Not Regarded as Protective 


Boston, Sept. 25.—The consensus of opinion amo: 
melters and importers is that the new tariff affo 
no protection under existing conditions to the Am: 
furnace. The importation of iron is due entirely t 
an emergency and is made possible by its cost at th 
furnace. The duty of 75c. a ton at the moment 
fore penalizes New England foundries without afford 
ing protection to the domestic furnace. But becaus: 
of the disparity of foreign and domestic iron prices 
laid down in the foundry yard, this penalization is un- 
offensive. Until foreign furnaces stop selling iron at 
a loss and until production costs of furnaces on this 
side of the water are reduced, will the new tariff give 
protection. 


tnere- 


Presidential Provision Indorsed in the South 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 25.—Iron and steel oper- 
ators of the Birmingham district, while inclined to be- 
lieve that the Fordney-McCumber tariff has gone too 
far in the way of protection are inclined to view with 
favor the provision allowing the President from time 
to time to determine flexible rates and thus remove the 
oppressive features of the tariff as they reveal them- 
selves. There was not a man, Republican or Democrat, 
who did not applaud that provision as stressed by Mor- 
ris W. Bush, president Shelby Iron Co. They claim 
that this is a step in the direction of a business tariff 
and they believe that exercise of the Presidential priv- 
ilege will tend to create more approval than the new 
tariff would receive without this flexible feature. Some 
are disappointed in the failure to have ad valorem 
basis fixed on domestic valuations. 


Refractories Statistics 


Shipments of fire clay brick in August, as reported 
by members of the Refractories Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, were approximately 62 per cent of monthly 
economical producing capacity. This is a gain of about 
4 per cent over the July shipments, but as there was 4n 
even greater gain in production, which rose from about 
60 per cent in July to about 66 per cent in August, 
stocks rose to the highest point on record, standing 
as of Aug. 31 at 207 per cent, a gain of 6 per cent over 
a month before. New orders declined in August about 
2 per cent, but unfilled orders gained about 7 per cent. 

The slant of both production and shipments 0! silica 
brick was down in August, but as shipments were @° 
the rate of 42 per cent of economical producing capac!) 
and production was about 37 per cent, and cancellations 
were nil, stocks dropped to about 131 per cent of - 
pacity as compared with 137 per cent in July. The way 
in shipments in August as compared with July or 
per cent, but that in production also was 4 per Cell: 
while in July cancellations were 4 per cent as ages’ 
none in August. New orders in August had a ste< on 
cliné, dropping from 51 per cent to 39 per cent. a 
filled orders dropped about 8 per cent, standing a! '° 
per cent as of Aug. 31. 









Comprehensive Exhibit of Machine Tools 


New Haven Branch of American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers Sponsors Show and Meeting, 
Which Are Largely Attended 


ven, Conn., was held Sept. 21 to 23 under the 
nt auspices of the New Haven branch, American 
S if Mechanical Engineers, the Sheffield Scientific 
Sel if Yale University and the New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce in the Mason Laboratory of 
Mec] al Engineering of Yale University. Kenneth 
Lees, New Haven branch, American Society of Me- 
Engineers, was chairman of the executive 
tee and H. R. Westcott, of Westcott & Mapes, 
iven, was chairman of the exhibition committee. 
[he growth in number of exhibitors and scope of 
this year, as compared with last, was gratify- 
ng to those responsible for the undertaking and would 
to indicate its distinct value and promise of 
iture growth. The attendance on all three days was 
times somewhat cramping the space. Many 

rs reported orders taken for their products. 


i second annual machine tool exhibition in New 


Co-operation Between College and Machine Industry 


rogram was formally opened by Mr. Lees on 
evening, introducing Prof. L. P. Brecken- 

’ Yale University as chairman. The first ad- 

s by Dean Charles H. Warren, of the Sheffield 

c School, on “Cooperation Between Colleges and 
Machine Tool Industry.” Professor Warren likened 
mechanical engineering department of the univer- 
a manufacturing concern. It has its raw ma- 

al, the rawness varying with the individual boy, to 
worked into a product to be delivered to the great 
iming public. The problems confronting the fac- 
ich a school can best be solved by a hearty co- 
between the teachers, in this case the pro- 

d the manufacturers, or the consumers of the 


plementing the laboratory equipment, which il- 
fundamental principles and typical machines 
the boys, there are now side trips, he said, 
ous manufacturing plants to study the more 
d machinery in actual use. This method 
students the actual meeting place of theory 
tice. To supplement the theory learned by 
the mechanical courses, the cooperation be- 
university and the manufacturers should be 
irther, he added. A plan suggested was per- 
ior students to work in the various plants dur- 
ition periods and thereby gain actual experi- 
| permit manufacturers to study their qualifica- 
possible future executives. Another plan for 
tion isthe broader use of the university’s re- 
‘boratories and the talents and acquirements 
'. This would help the manufacturer and the 
the latter would then come in contact 
helr professors with actual problems and 
tion. In some cases it might be possible for 
oups of advanced students to be put at work 
problems, perhaps in the plants. 
r manner in which the university might help 
ilacturer would be for its staff to assist in 
the development of the schools operated by 
nufacturers for the education of their oper- 
‘rofessor Warren informed the meeting that 
Breckenridge of the university would un- 
e glad to help in working out some practi- 
mes of co-operation. 
je- a B. Sargent presented. the greetings of the 
“ Ztaven Chamber of Commerce to the machinery 
, ‘urers. He gave an illustration of the manner 
the installation of American machinery in 
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one class of factories in England was effective both 
in raising wages and increasing the profits of the manu- 
facturers. 


Governor Hartness on Country’s Problems 


The closing address was by Governor James Hart- 
ness of Vermont, who is president of the Jones & Lam- 
son Machine Co., on “The Influence of the Machine Tool 
in America.” Governor Hartness emphasized the im- 
portance of the machine tool as the father of machin- 
ery in extending the efforts of man in amplifying the 
product that he could turn out. We are now learning 
that our whole scheme of management of industrial 
affairs, financial affairs, business affairs, fails to keep 
pace with the development of the world as it has 
grown under the work of the machine tool and its prod- 
ucts. Our government, which originally related to 
maintaining peace within the State and uniting us 
against a foreign enemy, is trying to handle the mat- 
ters of business, matters of engineers, matters of farm- 
ing, matters of finance with men elected to office by the 
popular ballot. You can not conceive of any quicker 
way to wreck a commercial company, he said, than to 
put it in the hands of men elected by that process. 

We know, he continued, that one of the greatest 
misfortunes to our country is the interruption of work 
by strikes, which are the result of conditions that 
should not exist. In some cases the men strike for a 
fair wage, which they should get without striking. On 
the other hand, men sometimes strike for more than 
a fair wage, because they have been led to believe that 
they are entitled to more and that the larger portion 
is their just due. We will not get any settlement equi- 
tably without fighting unless some other means are 
devised for so doing. 


Arbitrators Considering Strictly Economic Laws 


There is a way to devise this means, he asserted, 
through our representative form of government. Our 
representatives are ready to give what the public de- 
mands. They must see the light, but first of all the light 
must be seen by all people. Every worker in every divi- 
sion must first know that strikes and other interruptions 
of our production are so harmful to the country that 
there is less value to be divided. We must go back to the 
commission type of arbitration, which has failed in the 
past, but need not be a failure in the future. Our laws 
would have gone wrong if it were not for our constitu- 
tion. Arbitration commissions must be backed by a 
scheme which will start such boards not only composed 
of impartial members, but have back of them the power 
that holds them strictly to the letter of economic laws 
as applicable to our industrial life to-day. 

We would then have a board that would say 
whether the miner was getting more than his share, or 
the bootmaker, or this or that. There would be taken 
into account the energy and initiative of invention as 
applied to business matters as well as machine design 
and all those things that count for progress. There 
would be taken into account the spirit of the organiza- 
tion, the spirit of the management. There would be 
valued all those things that are valued to-day. Manu- 
facturers and others would still have a chance to bring 
in large money returns into the business and build it 
up if it is for the welfare of the country. 

The machine tool that has built up this wonderful 
world of mechanism has built up something that will 
tread all over us. We will be strangled by interrup- 
tion of our transportation and unless we use a small 
part of our brain area for adjusting this matter on 
lines different from any that are functioning at the 
present time, it will go very bad for civilization; it will 
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go very bad for America, especially if Germany or some worked will permit. Machines will stop auton 
other country is working truer to the laws of human’ when the drill dulls. 
industrial economics. The Martin Machine Co., Turners Falls, M: 
Friday and Saturday programs included moving hibited its standard hydraulic principle mark), 
pictures, showing the manufacture of various products. chine. Pressure of the work against the die 
There were also addresses on precision, standardization, tained in this machine by a rotary pump, pun 
production, ete. to pressure. The machine will produce unifoe) 
of impression on work varying in thickness. 
A. F. Way Co., Hartford Conn., exhibited 
i ina etiendidiitees Ce able electric drill which is rated at % in. capa: 
heme Wien Cn racas. J. L.. & Son. Inc will stand a heavy overload; the motor built 
Alexander Brothers ; company by General Electric Co. appears to 
American Milling Machine dden & Morrigon | stallable. The drill was shown mounted on a 
Co Mantle & Co designed “old-man” and was arranged with « 


American Swiss File & Tool fart? chine Co . 

Co ee ee ous having a capstan hand wheel. 
en a ee Monarch Machine Tool Co Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn.. sho 
é aerso Machine oO 


Siel Mieeibiine 4% die milling machines—one a vertical spindle 


inc OC or National Acme Co ; ; aT =H] i 
Atkins, E. C., & C ear tumaeters aime. 6 with ball bearing spindle mounted in the base. 


4 “ew Haven Electric Co ing and trimming dies are held in a chuck 
Besley. Chas. H., Co New 


Bickford-Switzer’ Co yn oe — Light Co which is bolted to the top slide. The latter | 
Billings & Spencer Co Noble & Westbrook Co. zontal travel and is mounted on a lower slide w 
an a ae Norwalk Iron Works transverse travel. Travel in either direction 
Bonne r & Barnwell Ciciek: Gila tee trolled by conveniently placed handwheels. T} 
tjrown & Sharpe Mfg. Co — . . , 
se eee wmmcgl ~eine al is held in a chuck of the collet type. The ot! 
Page, Steel & Flagg chine shown by Billings & Spencer was a dik 
Cadicious André w Co., In er Surfacing Machine — machine of the vertical type. This machine 
Caines ae Plant, J. D bearing spindle similar to that in the machine des 
Card Tap & Die Co. — or ee A clutch is provided for starting and stopping 
Gaur Mk none ave shifting the belt. The amount of power delivered | 
Cochrane & Bly Co Pash Drention Co cutter is variable. This feature is obtained by 
Cronin-Waddell Rhodes Mfg. Co. | tion device incorporated in the belt shifter, pe: 
iene: Waitin: te ae —— Sra we the belt to ride partly on the tight and partly, 
Detroit Belt Lacer Co Royersford Machine Yool Co. loose pulley, thereby accommodating the am 


Detroit Twist Drill Co nas 370 7, . 
icanmmil Wiensdene tie power to the size of the cutter. 


Dick. RJ Sellew Machine Tool Co 
i ns ii Seneca Falls Mfg. Co ibhli : 
Dodge Sales & Engineering Sij\°® ssachine Fool C A Nibbling Machine 
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Simmonds Mfg. Co . . y 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc Andrew C. Campbell, Waterbury, Conn., ex! 
sasterr AY *niner ‘oO ‘1-3 : ‘ t ‘ “ ‘ : : 
oe ey — aes 4 _—_ Co the Campbell patent nibbling machine. This n 
= Srey ~—* 0 Slocomb. J. T.. Co ; : F 
astern Sales Co Standard Machinerv Co is designed to take the place of the ordinary « 
K 
E 


sducational Exhibition Co Standard Safety Mfg. Co shear, but has capacity for handling a muc] 
ectric Alloy Steel Co Standard Shop Equipment 


Co variety of work than is possible in that type of m 
“afnir Bearing Co. Standard Steel & Bearings It can also be used to take the place of other typ 
C0, (Philadelphia) sr machines for cutting sheets or light plates. The o; 
General Electric Co Standard Steel & Bearings “ 7 . : 
Geometric Tool Co Co. (Plainville) ating portion of the machine consists of an overha! 
Grant Mfg. Co sears See “ . ing arm carrying a rapidly reciprocating pu! 
Sa oe ee small size. The feed is governed by a small stop pi! 
Taft Peirce Co, the extreme end of the punch. The metal is fed 
Hanson - Whitney Machine Taylor & Fenn Co. _ : the pin, thus allowing a small portion of stock t 
Hartford Mill — ata 7 erp Sar sons <°- moved with each stroke of the punch. The work 
Hartford Special Machine Co Triangle Tool Co toward the cutter and can be guided to follow an) 
pee nigh Co or design which may be laid out on the sheet 
Hill, Clarke & Co., In Union Twist Drill Co machine is rapid and throws no burr, but lea 
Hobbs. Clinton E Universal Boring M d c : y 
Stosenen & Pettis Co Co. work entirely flat. 
Horton & Son Co., E A vise for holding irregularly shaped work 
Van Norman Machine Co shown by Mantle & Co., New York. The jaws of 
RE Se SP a ee vise consist of a series of blocks, reducing in si: 
Jacobs Mfg. Co iia: te the center of the vise. These blocks consist of segment 
er ag Walls Sales Corporation of a circle, each segment carrying two simi ar 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co eee aca ments of smaller size. Each jaw consists of a tota | 
Way, A. F.. Co fifteen of the blocks. It can be readily seen that by a 
menrney. & ‘crecmer Cor: ee % arrangement of this kind the jaws of the vise will a 
Kone = ‘Me chanical Ener: Whitney a as . commodate themselves to hold a piece of practic ally al 
_ing Co Wisconsin Electric Co shape. The base of the vise is of the swivel typé 
eee ec vn eee Se A motor-driven tap grinder was exhibited by 
Bickford-Switzer Co., Greenfield, Mass. This maciin 
is used for grinding the cutting edges of taps, reame! 
ete., giving assurance that all flutes will do an equs 
. . 7% ‘ thé 
Probably the most unique exhibit was by the Stand- mount of cutting. — The machine will hance 
ard Safety Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. This showed having from two to -— flutes. i . additiot 
a Bliss inclinable power press on which was mounted The Ready Tool Co., Bridgeport, Se a iaaes 
a Kartzmark safety guard. The press was operated _ to its regular line of tool holders, milling — d 
by a blind man, 67 years of age, who had never seena  €t+ exhibited a line of high-speed steel Po 
press, having been blind from his tenth year. A week These lathe centers are made of , pare! stee! 
before the exhibition was his first experience on a press. high-speed steel point, electrically welded to 
This demonstration showed conclusively the safety of grinding. 
the guard. A similar center was exhibited by the Hay avec 
The Kingsbury Mfg. Co., Keene, N. H., showed a __ lite Co., Kokomo, Ind., except that the ee biel 
two-spindle bench type vertical drill and a single the “Hy-Ten” steel was of stellite rather than Ht 
spindle horizontal bench type drill. Both of these ma- speed steel. i —— 
chines were equipped with a frictional spindle control A fast-working machine for grinding pu! pon we 
with adjustable gravity feed. With this device the drill the rough, producing convex, flat or concave ” some 
feed is automatically adjusted to the maximum that was shown by the Diamond Machine Co., Provide! 


. . ar- 
the cutting capacity of the drill and the material The grinding wheel employed is a ring 
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a heavy chuck, the work being mounted on an 
n front of the wheel. 


Centering Machine Attracts Attention 


attention was attracted by the exhibit of 
inson-Whitney Machine Co., Hartford, and the 
rd Tap & Gage Co. One of the machines shown 
son-Whitney was a centering machine which is 
ithe type and revolves the work to be centered. 
indle of the machine carries a triple left-hand 
chuck so that the work is simply pushed into 
ck and is immediately held, the other end rest- 
1 roller steady rest. The tool carriage is con- 
by one lever, but has two independent slides, 
ying a centering drill and the other slide carry- 
aving tool for trimming the end of the work. 
\ carrying both metric and English measure- 
provided for setting the adjustment of the 
est for the proper diameter of work. Oil is 
d to the tools under pressure. The machine is 
single pulley drive type with a brake for in- 
pping of the spindle. 
Meriden Press & Drop Co., Meriden, Conn., 
lifferent sizes of a ball bearing polishing lathe 
brought out. 
motor-driven emery stand shown by the Dia- 
Machine Co., Providence, is different from 
ial design of such machines in that the motor is 
tured by S. A. Woods Machine Co. The rea- 
heir having selected this motor is that it is an 


NEW EXPORT COMPANY 


Bethlehem Will Handle Its Own Products—Con- 
solidated Stops Selling 


Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation has filed 
ation for a charter with the Secretary of State 
re. The company will handle the export busi- 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, previously 
of by the Consolidated Steel Corporation. 
corporation will have a capitalization of 
The North American Steel Co., which is to 
he Midvale, Republic and Inland Steel com- 
may also form its own export company. 
S. Clarke, president Consolidated Steel Cor- 
has issued the following statement: ‘“Con- 
Steel Corporation has ceased selling, and will 
affairs as rapidly as consistent with con- 
The member companies are now quoting di- 
their own account for export. Liquidation, 
, involves drastic reduction of personnel. The 
may later consider a modified plan which will 
em to avail of the provisions of the Webb law.” 


steel Bounties Aid Japanese Merchant 
Marine 


the Japanese shipbuilding bounty law of 1596 
led in 1918, the work which it was designed 
is being carried forward by a law dated 

'17, for the encouragement of the steel indus- 
exempts from income taxes and business 
e engaged in the steel industries and pro- 

es for various domestic steel products. This 
ilted, by 1921, in providing a domestic pro- 
eel equal in volume to the amount of the 


luly 20, 1921, the law encouraging the steel 
been amended so that the bounties apply 
products used in building or repairing naval 
merchant ships. A bounty is provided for 
s and slabs made in Japan, equal to 12 per 
value of imported steel ingots and slabs, 
ther bounty of 15 per cent of the value of the 
article in the case of bars, rods, shapes, 
angles, ship plates, sheets, tubes, pipes and 
ides made in Japan. These bounties are paid 
the articles are used in the shipyards. 
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induction motor with provision for cooling in the center 
of the frame. It is of the inclosed type without being 
large in size. That part of the motor directly near the 
grinding wheels is protected from the collection of dirt. 
The grinding machine is provided with wheel hoods 
which are adjustable to accommodate for wear in the 
diameter of the wheel. 

Leland-Gifford Co., Worcester, Mass., showed two 
sizes of high-speed ball bearing drills, two spindle type. 
The smaller of these machines, capable of running at 
high speeds for drilling small holes, is equipped with an 
automatic feed device in connection with its power feed, 
permitting it to be set for continuous drilling. This 
machine is also equipped with a high speed tapping at- 
tachment. The larger machine shown was the heavy 
type, fitted on one spindle with tapping device and on 
the other spindle with power feed. 

An automatic portable arc welder was shown by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. This ma- 
chine allows for repairing defective work at any place 
in the shop, even to the point of filling blow holes, etc., 
which may be discovered in the process of machining. 

The General Electric Co. also showed a model in 
four parts, showing the faults of improper lighting due 
to poor voltage or too high wattage as compared with 
lighting by properly planned illumination. Also, in 
this model, was brought out the advantages from the 
light standpoint of motor-driven equipment as com- 
pared with belt-driven. 

Many of the machines mentioned in the foregoing 
have been described at different times in THE IRON AGE. 


Navigation bounties, in addition to the direct ship- 
ping and steel bounties, have been a further air in de- 
veloping a merchant marine which has grow tre- 
mendously in the past dozen years. These bounties are 
increased heavily in the case of vessels built according 
to the specifications of the Japanese government, par- 
ticularly with regard to the possibility of converting the 
vessels in time of emergency to naval use. 


Swedish Business Generally Dull 


Cable advices to the Department of Commerce indi- 
cate that general business in Sweden is dull. The situa- 
tion in the iron and steel industry is unsatisfactory. 
Production was poor during the first 7 months of 1922. 
The export of iron ore during the first six months of 
this year came to 2,600,000 tons as compared with 
2,100,000 tons for the first six months of 1921. Blast 
furnaces are operating at a capacity of about 23 per 
cent of normal and electro-steel furnaces at 24 per cent. 
There seem to be no signs of an improvement. The 
machinery industry is depressed owing to general con- 
ditions, the loss of the Russian market, and German 
competition. Six plants have been forced to discontiz.ue 
operation. 


Much British Coal Arriving 


Figures compiled by the New York Herald show that 
26 ships loaded with British coal arrived at New York 
during the second week of September, compared with 
20 ships during the previous week. The tonnage of 
coal brought in was 160,985 in the second week and 
132,878 in the first week of the month. The August 
total for the port of New York is placed at 275,000 
tons, and for all ports at 375,000 tons. It is expected 
that about 700,000 tons will arrive at all ports during 
September and many additional shipments are sched- 
uled for arrival in October. . 


With the appointment of John C. Chandler as man- 
ager of the Cleveland district sales office of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., the offices of the Lackawanna Steel Co. 
and Bethlehem Steel Co. have been combined in the 
latter company’s offices in the Guardian Building. Mr. 
Chandler has been district manager of sales of the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. in Cleveland for over 12 years. 
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Prices of Steel Castings Are Advanced 


Percentages Vary from 15 to 20—Increased Cost of Raw Materials 
and Labor Made Action Necessary—Changes 
in Arrangement of List 
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TEEL castings have been advanced in varying Discour 


Name of Casting: 


percentages, averaging from about 15 to 20 per 

cent, effective Oct. 1. In announcing its new list 
prices and discounts, the American Steel Foundries 
states that it was necessary to revise all outstanding 
discounts because of increased raw material and labor 
costs. A comparison of the prices of the more impor- 
tant raw materials entering in the production of steel 
castings shows increases since March, 1922, as fol- 
lows: 70 per cent for Bessemer pig iron at Pittsburgh, 
90 per cent for basic pig iron, f.o.b. Valley furnace, 
40 per cent for heavy melting steel scrap at Pittsburgh, 
10 to 30 per cent for ferromanganese and ferrosilicon 
delivered, 45 to 80 per cent on coal delivered and 15 to 
25 per cent on stores and other materials delivered. 
It is also pointed out that costs continue to climb 
higher every day and it cannot be foreseen how long 
the new discounts will remain in force. In fact, fur- 
ther advances may prove necessary within the next 
month or six weeks. 

In order to further simplify the plan of list and 
discounts for steel castings inaugurated by the com- 
pany early this year, certain changes in the arrange- 
ment of the list have been made and the more impor- 
tant classes of castings have been grouped under dif- 
ferent sections thereof. The weight divisions are ex- 
actly the same as heretofore, excepting in the case of 
castings weighing less than 10 lb. each. Designs of 
castings weighing less than this amount are so numer- 
ous and the metal sections so variable that it has been 
found necessary to incorporate prices for the lower 
weights. : 

Section A, drawn up on both a division of weight 
and also on a quantity basis, takes care of all the 
smaller classes of castings up to 100 lb. each and over. 
Heretofore several discounts have been made to take 
care of the prices on increasing quantities of the 
smaller classes of castings. Now with this revision 
one discount will take care of each design regardless 
of what the quantity may be. 

Section B, covering rolls and mill pinions for roll- 
ing mills obviates the necessity of naming more than 
one discount on those classes of castings. 

Section C, D and E take care of all steel castings 
used in the construction or repair of a locomotive and 
simplify the discounts thereon. 

Section F covers miscellaneous castings of the most 
desirable designs, including the general run of miscel- 
laneous castings for heavy machinery, rolling mills, etc. 

Section G covers castings of the more intricate de- 
signs. Castings of this description slow up production, 
they call for the use of the highest class of mechanics, 
special equipment and generally a great deal of atten- 
tion by the supervisory force. 


Discounts as of Oct. 1, 1922, Are as Follows: 
Discount, 
Name of Casting: Per Cent Section 
Accumulator cylinders: 
With walls over 11% in. thick and simple 
flange on one end. 47% 
With walls 1% in. 
simple flange on one 42% 
All other designs.... 
Ammonia fittings 
Annealing bottoms 
Annealing boxes 
Annealing pots 
Anode plates 
Anvil blocks 
Arms for boiler riveters........ccccccees 


rf ey QQ 


_ 
“ 


Bars, grizzly 

Bases, column: 
me Bee GE BOO 49 DISOOB. 2. ce ccccccaces 
In lots of 50 pieces and over 

Bells for blast furnaces 

Blades, propeller 

Blast furnace bells 

Blast furnace miscellaneous.............. 

Blocks, anvil . 


yy gQyyy yey yyy 


Blocks, bridge: 
In lots of 1 to 49 pieces 


Bosh plates 
Bottom plates, refractory 
Bottoms, annealing 
Boxes, annealing 
Boxes, charging 
Boxes, coupling 
Boxes, journal 
Brackets, guide 
Brake wheels, 
Bridge blocks: 
In lots of 1 to 49 pieces 
In lots of 50 pieces and over 
Bridge shoes: 
am BOGS GF 3 00. 60 BheGNi en ci ciccsciccec 
In lots of 50 pieces and over 
Bumper hoods, crane... 


Pa Pf ay Pay Pa yf Py Pf ay ory Py 


Single flange, web plate with plain hub 
ome flange, spoke center with plain 
u 
Irregular design: 
flanges, etc. 
Casings for centrifugal pumps 
Cement mills miscellaneous.............. 
Cemert mill riding rings................ 
Cement mill rollers 
RI I (IN ak ara dah ah ay bain ork 
Center fillers, bolster 
Center plates 
Center stems 
Centrifugal pump castings 
CRAPS DAF BUBMOFE. «2 5.1 ccecesrccce 
Charging box heads and ends (cored): 
In lots under 100 


Charging box heads and ends (not cored): 
In lots under 100 
In lots 100 and over 

Charging boxes 

Cirele plates, refractory 

Column bases: 


Columns, truck 

Copper ladles 

Copper mine miscellaneous............6+. 
Copper molds 

Counter balances 

Coupler carriers 

Coupling boxes 

Couplings, sugar mill 

COVGPS TOP CGPAIG- GOATS. 6c vcc cscccnceeces 
Covers, handhole 

Covers, manhole 


Crane castings, miscellaneous...........-. 
Crane motor suprorts.. 
Crane truck castings.. 
Crank discs ... 
Crank webs 
Crossboxes 
I 6 bin o's 5. dine Mace een Rl 
Crown wheels for sugar mills............ 
Crusher frames, jaw 
Crusher housings, gyratory 
Crusher rolls, hollow 
Cutter heads, dredge 
Cylinders, accumulator: 
With walls 1% in. thick and simple 
flange on one end 
With walls 1% in. thick or less and 
simple flange on one end 
Bal GUGE GHGS. oo 6 vacscaweesvewesss 
Cylinders, hydraulic press: 
Plain surface with standard rectangular 
flange 
Irregular contour, with wings or special 
cored openings and flanges..........-- 


Die blocks 

Dises, crank 

Draft lugs (short) 

Drawheads, link and pin 

Driving wheel centers..........0seeee88% 
Dredge cutter heads........cccecccvcves 
Dredge miscellaneous 

Dredge piping 


End carriages, crane 
Engine castings. miscellaneous........+-> 
Engine frames 


Fittings, ammonia 


-nished or 


*Discounts on this class of work will be furn ‘Aesired 


receipt of inquiry and drawing showing the casting 
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List Prices for Steel Castings 


ees shown are in dollars per 100 Ib. 


rR 


to be added to net prices and freight allowance are shown below: 


Section “A” 


ig castings for freight cars, mine and industrial cars and small castings ordered in quantities of from one to more 
pieces from one pattern at one time: 


———When ordered in quantities as shown below from one pattern at one time—————, 
° aw ; 


of weight: 1 2 3-5 
i. ccth be ew yaa $75.00 $65.60 $56.05 
Wh caxcduseenneess 56.40 49.60 43.65 
icc pianevand keen 39.55 35.25 31.45 
ae RR ee 34.00 30.75 27.65 
S Be xccceuseetuneees 25.40 23.15 21.05 
160 IBicanceceuvbawiante 19.40 17.85 16.45 
nwa 16.95 15.75 14.65 
Section “B” 
( ing rolls and mill pinions for rolling mills: 
Weig! over 250-500 Py Gncectcacaeed wews $12.80 
Weigh over BORE. COW Th GES vet ccccdccdecee 11.50 
Weighing over 1,000-2,500 Pe Me bs caste nee kee ue 9.60 
Weighing over 2,500-5,000 Mb <c de caeeod anak 8.60 
Weig! g¢ over 5,000-10,000 nS bd dia ewe w Oe a 688 7.20 
Weighing over 10,000-50,000 Ib. each...........00055 6.95 
Weigt ver 50,000 i Gv evesnceencwudee 8.15 
Section “C” 
g locomotive frames: 
Weighing over GOO-1.G00 FR. GROOMS cc cccecdccccecs $13.65 
Weighing over 1,000-2,500 Ib. each...........eeees 11.00 
Weig over 2,600-5,000 Ib. each........ceeeeees 8.65 
v rver 5,000 PG CekGaweked weenie 8.25 
Section “D” 
Covering wheel centers for locomotives: 
Weighing 1,000 Ib, each and under...........eeeedee $9.45 
Weighing over 1,000 Ib, each......ccccccscccccceeeee 8.80 
Section “EH” 
ng miscellaneous castings for locomotives: 
Weighi 10 lb, each and under............ Use Section “A” 
Weighing over 10-25 a Seer rer rere $20.20 
Weighing over 25-50 es <i dad Waeseerkee 15.90 
Weighing over 50-100 Og ee 12.80 
Weighing over 100-250 ee a ia oho als a WL 11.80 
Weighing over 250-500 LES x oe '9are & a alecea as 10.85 
Weighing over GO0-3,000 TA GUGIe cc oc cccscneecen 9.75 
Weighing over 1,000 as oe arn ie oe Sie oii ie wl 9.05 
Section “F” 
g miscellaneous steel castings of simple design: 
Weig g over 1-2 i Ms os 064: 600-4 Use Section “A” 
Weighing over 2-5 a” eee Use Section “A” 
Weighing over 5-10 ee Ro. a ew aa Use Section “A” 
W ver 10-25 ab a a dni aged WR $20.20 
Weig g Ov 25-50 er MES o's Seance cceuwdes 15.90 
Weighing over 50-100 a a a a aa a le acre 12.80 
Veighing over 100-250 PE ee ee 11.80 
Ww ver 250-500 ee 10.85 
We ver GOO EGe: se MO eas ee cds s cheaw we 9.75 
‘ ‘ 1 GOS ee” Be OR gs owas catadkame 9.05 
VOr ZBCeOee Mi MG aks nescctsaeaen 8.75 
e 6, GOGr EO BOO Ti Wes sic xe e 6506 bens 8.40 
ver 10,000-50,000 Ib. eMC... . cc cccccvece 8.15 
er 50,000 Pe ES oh adv owe ames 9.50 
Discount, 
f sting: Per Cent Section 
extra heavy MAGM6. 6066 Kiccceus 17% F 
NIGORGIG sc tiia names sve ewes « 2 F 
low pressure flange............ Net F 
istings: 
Gf f° eae eer 37% F 
ea 2 5 | era 42% FE 
of 100 pieces and over.......... 47% F 
fittings, low pressure...........+.. Net F 
TUtinee, GRE MON soins cso a eeeas 171 F 
N BORO. scdediwees cave eedee eect 32% F 
W CORNED £.i.i'ss <0 Sinus besarte 321% F 
N ES sdeecmsatcneenee ant eaienn’ 32 F 
rar indhole ...... OE ae . 17% F 
W COUP. 6.6. Koa Re da Cus 22% F 
r LOCHRNOREOR: 5 ic aceta Walia Bore aamd 2714 Cc 
nanhole ince eracuiys aieerewe 17% F 
Ri nee Sea 40 G 
PIVORGD «+ caste cee eee we nae 35 F 
= ern for merchant ships: 
wen cast iN One PleCe.....cccccsceces 42% G 
Ww nie ‘ in more than one piece...... 47% G 
OY TOF GPRM se rckds olawck vce 40 G 
miscellaneous castings....... 40 A 
CPONG: £65 simtsighihwucsanenaen 40 G 
2 to SO iis 56sec oksvce 30 F 
50 to. SF BE cinessmavcess 35 F 
00 pieces and over.......... 40 F 
1. 00 60 Wee's ccdacvede 30 F 
: < 59 UO. UF Sea ansecceackes 35 F 
2d 100 pieces and over.......... 40 F 
. IO Tas + wikia +d cd Ree ee ° 
27 Fa GOES a8 sa end Lae ° 
= gee e cee eee cecseeencesecenes 32% Fr 
é DORVG. sitinecwedindeaewaleded< 40 G 
vat S +26 snail eeeiteeaan cena 40 G 
Gyrat name? OWNED. . gos cis a's vee 22 F 
isher miscellaneous........4. oie F 
Hamm n 
Handhe SD ccvvsneeanekanwhnenewean 40 F 
Hand} VERS ocstveuneheee eee pemen. ae Fr 
Head ee wees chee weneceebaeken 17 F 
Occccccovégceuatewawet sete Net F 


$49.60 


6-9 10-24 25-49 50-99 100-249 250-499 500-Over 
$43.15 $37.50 $34.70 $32.35 $30.15 $28.15 
38.40 33.80 29.75 27.65 25.90 24.25 22.70 
28.00 25.00 22.25 20.90 19.65 18.50 17.40 
24.90 22.40 20.20 19.05 18.00 17.05 16.10 


19.20 17.45 15.90 15.10 14.35 13.65 12.95 
15.15 13.90 12.80 12.40 11.65 11.15 10.65 
13.65 12.70 11.80 11.40 10.90 10.45 10.00 


Section “G@” 
Covering all other miscellaneous steel castings 


Weighing over 1-2 POs ccavssencee’ . $81.50 
Weighing over 2-5 OO du we ccdueedeee 67.25 
Weighing over 5-10 TS ie ok owe ha ae aee 42.75 
Weighing over 10-25 eT ie ane ok 6 re .. $6.50 
Weighing over 25-50 Ch owecdodeews xetad 28.75 
Weighing over 50-100 a ee ee 23.25 
Weighing over 100-250 Oe. -GEiidcsucceuvevcweue 21.50 
Weighing over 250-500 Be Ne ba ae wxnne ee 19.75 
Weighing over 600-1,000 JR. GRGM. .ccccecces 18.25 
Weighing over 1,000-2,500 Ib. each......... 16.50 
Weighing over 2,500-5,000 Ib. each..........00eeees 15.75 
Weighing over 5,000-10,000 Ib, each... ........ eeu 16.25 
Weighing Over 10,000-50,000 Ib. each........... ec Bae 
Weighing over 50,000 a ores 17.50 
“Extras Per 100 Lb. to Be Added to Net Prices Are as 
Follows: 
Wor Gare BES 06 O96. icc ccvcvescccccescacsiuni Add $0.25 
PUP GH Bune UO BGG sc ccc tcedvvcesosevewwengee Add -50 
Wor GRPROM £2.00 tO. 1.96. ccc cccvvevecceecetccneces Add .75 
a a ee 0 Be, . ch tccaveantsecducsaneeeeee Add 1.00 
Per Cee DBO GE OEE cc ccc ccccecccscccccscees Add 1.75 
For 2% to 3% per cent nickel........eeeeeeeeees Add 2.75 
For ©.18 VWORAGIUM. .ccccccccccecocs (cen caeeueaws Add 2.80 
Per 3 OEP GUE GRIGG i cc ccc ccncécccwacegeéeseetds Add 1.00 
For 1 per cent chrome and 2 per cent nickel...... Add 2.50 
For 1 per cent chrome and 0.18 vanadium......... Add 43.80 
For steam test on any casting. .....ccccscerececces Add .25 
For all castings with water circulating pipes......Add 20% 


Freight Allowance 


The prices obtained after applying the discounts cover the 
castings in the rough, f.o.b. works, with published rate of 
freight allowed to the freight station of the purchaser, other 
than railroads, located within a line drawn from Boston 
through Schenectady, Rochester and Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
Detroit. Duluth, Minn., St. Louis, Cincinnati, Washington, 
Cape May, N. J., and other Atlantic Ocean terminal points 
between Cape May and Boston. Prices to railroads are f.o.b. 
maker’s works, with published rate of freight allowed to the 
nearest point on the line of their road located in the territory 
mentioned above. For deliveries outside of the territory men- 
tioned, on shipments to all purchasers, freight will be allowed 
only to the boundary line; the excess to be paid by the 
purchaser. 


me ONE HOUR DOS NH SETEOOTONSEE 


Discount, 


Name of Casting: Per Cent Section 


Heads, dredge cutter............+.5+--. ° 
Heads, hydraulic press... ea 40 Fr 
De SE 6 56 6 o06 6. ia 40 G 
Hearth jackets ..... ve saesenes . 42% F 
Hollow crusher rolls Cite dace 37% ; 
Hollow shafts for cran¢ dain 40 G 
Hollow stems for cran¢ sot ai nial 6cor oah UO G 
Hoods, bumper for crane.. aa om Ce G 
Hopper castings ie ae ce oe yt. Fr 
SG sca cicedai acess I F 
Hot metal or slag pots...........seee- 27 F 
Housings, gyratory crusher a 22% F 
Housings, pinion ...... i ve'tewdadee 45 F 
DE (2 wane t 04w eaceee.ses oes 45 F 
Housings, sugar mill. Perrys 42 Fr 
Hubs, flywheel ...... ‘ be eenee we a 32 Fr 
Hubs, propeller ..... Siabhdakans tmeae 37 Fr 
Hydraulic fittings ......-scccscccscccces 173 Fr 
Hydraulic press cylinders: 
Plain surface with standard rectangular 
UIE a on 0 0000s 6 066enheusecdes cues 22% F 
Irregular contour, with wings or special 

cored openings and flanges........ . 12% ¥F 
Hydraulic press heads............sss0. 40 Fr 
Hydraulic press miscellaneous........... 27% F 
Hydraulic press nuts...........ceseeneee 47% F 
Hydraulic press platens...........+.+6-. 40 F 
Impellers, centrifugal pump............. ° 
Industrial car, miscellaneous............. 35 A 
Faw Greer DGB so cccccccccséees bans 22% Fr 
Jaw crusher, miscellaneous.............. ine F 
Joints, ball and socket. ......eseesseeees 17 F 
Journal box wedges (cored type)........ 55 A 
Journal box wedges (solid type)......... 60 A 
FORTE DEE 0 ok ceoduse cesnenves cen ° 
TAREE, GORD oo oc vcccccseedséenenne 20 Fr 
EA, GE ea cndscdiees sree cciegakseee 20 F 
Link and pin drawheads...........se++.-+ 42 A 
Lip rings for blast furnaces............. 27 F 
Ee GE Bicceccecacceaseadons 27 Cc 


*Discounts on this class of work will be furnished on 
receipt of inquiry and drawing showing the castings desired 
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Vane 


Machine 
Machine 


816 


of Casting 


Locomotive, 
lugs, short 


work 


Manhole covers 


Manhole 


Manifolds 


Mining 


Molds, slag 
Motor gears, railway 
Motor supports, crane 
Nozzles 
Nuts for hydraulic press 
Pan rims, refractory 
Vassenger car castings 
Pedestals for mine cars 
Peels and peel heads 
Pinions 
In lots of 1 to 49 pieces 
In lots of 50 to 99 pieces 
In lots of 100 pieces and over.. 
Vinions, mill 


Pinion 
P ng, dredge 
Piping steam 
l’iping stean 
riatens, 

I inode 
1 


lates 


ots, annealing 


Propeller 
l’ropeller hubs 
Propeller 
Pulleys 
In lots of 1 


In lots of 50 


In lots of 100 pie« 





ish pole pockets 
1.acCKS, &£ 
In lots o l y prec 
In 1 < f 50 9 pieces 
In lots of 100 pieces and ove 
Racks, long hollow 
Railway motor gears 
Ram frame 
Ram hammer 
Rams, stripper 
Refractory, miscellaneous 
Riding rings 
Rings, riding 
Riveter arms, bo 
Riveter frames 
Riveter stakes 
Riveter miscellaneous 
Road machinery castin 
Rockers fo nine ul 
Roll housings . 
Roller tires, refractory 
Rollers ement mil 
Rolling mill miscellaneous 
Rolls. hollow crushe1! 
Rolls, rolling mill 
Roping and jacking ca ngs 
Saddles, boiler 
Scraper plate efractors 
segments, fivwheel 
segment gear 
Tn lots f to 49 pieces 
™n lot of 50 to 99 pieces 
fn lot if 100 pieces and ove 
. parators. stem 
Shafts. hollow for ane 
Sheave guards 
Sheaves 
Ty lots of 1 ) + plece 
In lots of 50 to 99 pie 
{In lots of 100 pieces and ove 
Shoes, bridge: 
In lots of 1 to 49 pieces 
In lots of 50 pieces and ove 
Side bearings 
Slag ladles 
Slag molds 
Slag pots 
Sleeves, stripper ram : 
Smelting plant miscellaneous 
Snow plow castings 
Spindles, solid 
Sprockets 
In lots of 1 to 49 pieces. 
In lots of 50 to 99 pieces 
In lots of 100 pieces ind over 
Stakes, riveter 
Steam piping, light 
Steam piping, extra heavy 
Steam separators 
Steam shovel castings 


Steam traps 
Stems, center 
hollow 


Stems 


Stern frames for merchant ships 
in one piece ‘ 
When cast in more than one piecs 


When cast 


wheel 


housings 


molded 


frames 


Mill pinions ‘ 
Mine car bump: 
Mine car, 


] 


miscellaneous 
draft 


rears 


"S 


miscellaneous 
machinery 
Molds, copper 


castings 


ht 


extra heavy 


blades 


hydraulic 


for 


Striking castings 


Stripper rams 


press 


4 pleces 


crane 


Sugar mill housings... 
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Supports, 
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Tires, roller- 
Toggle plates 
Trans, steam 
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shutdown. 
nati were 
Kentucky 
the idle employees were recalled after President 
B. Ford telegraphed orders to re-open all | 
connection with the purchase of coal the only st: 
obtainable was that it was secured at a “fair” 
There is no doubt that the rescinding of 
Commerce Commission order No. 23 made th 
ing a possibility, and it has likewise benefited al! Michi- 
Unemployment contingent 1 tl 
Ford shut-down was accurately recorded in the figures 
of the Detroit Employers’ Association as of Thursd 

Sept. 21, which showed a decrease of 74,000 

pared with the figures issued a week previous 

probably be a week or two before these figures 
to their former level, as some parts manufacturers 
accumulated stocks and there have been reduc 
ules in effect since Sept. 15, at several of th 

tomobile plants. 
nounced during the week by one important 
motor 


gan 
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of Casting 


Truck columns 
Tuyere jackets 
Tuyere stocks 


Webs, crank . 
Wheels, brake 
Wheel centers, 
Wheels, crown 
Wheels, fly 
Wheels, mine ¢ 


Single flange, web plate with plain hub 
flange, 


Single 
hub 
Irregular 
flanges, et 
Wheels, propel 
Wheels, worm: 
In lots of 1 
In lots of 50 
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for sugar mill.... 


and industrial car: 
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to 49 pieces. . 
to 99 pieces... 


In lots of 100 pieces and ove) 
Worms and worm wheels: 


In lots of 1 


to 49 pieces...... 


plain 


designs: 


*Discounts on this class of work will b: 
and drawings showing the 


ceipt of inquiry 


rNet prices o 
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FORD PLANTS RESUME 


Present Expectation Is That Detroit |niystries 


Will Have Enough Fuel 


DETROIT, Sept. 25.—The Ford industri: 


coal 


cars. 


The State 


industries. 


fuel 
drastic conservation of fuel and at the present time 
some coal available for distribution. In 
dustries will be able to operate without inte! 
Several Michigan cement plants have resumed opera 
tions, the wet process mills stating they have enoug 
fuel in sight to carry them until their usual! seasor 
shut-down shortly after the first of the year. 
there is not the volume of construction work \ 
reasonably would be expected if conditions were 1a’ 
able at this time of year, there is evidence 
tives will not fall away later in the season as 
years. 


operations at midnight Thursday after a 
Representatives of the company 
able to secure sufficient West Vi 


to warrant continued operat 


This 


is reflecte 


administrator 


does 


od in 


price 


not 


his o 


Stove and furnace manufacturers report 


in the demand for furnaces, mostly in re} 
With more open-top equipment available, bull 
expecting relief in securing materials. Th: 
quette has restored all trains withdrawn 
ago. 


Analyses of coals from 25 States anc 





The 


given in bulletin 193, “Analyses of mine and © 
ples of coal collected in the fiseal years 191 
by Arno C. Fieldner, Walter A. Selvig, and « 
issued by the United States Bureau of Min 
mation includes heating values. 
the bulletin will be through the Superinten“' 
uments, Government Printing Office, 
a price of 35 cents per copy. 
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Two-Thirds Increase in Steel Output 
This year’s steel ingot output will be approxi- 
mately two-thirds greater than that of last year. 

A fairly close approximation of the production 

in the first eight months of this year can be made 

by using the output of the 30 companies that make 
monthly returns to the American Iron and Steel 

Institute as a basis, and allowing for the pro- 

duction not reported. Production in the present 

month may be estimated at approximately 60 per 
cent of capacity, while a forecast of a 65 per cent 
operation during the fourth quarter cannot be far 

out. It would require an average error of 7} 

per cent in this forecast to make a difference of a 

single million tons in the year’s total. On these 

assumptions the steel ingot output by quarters in 

1922 would be as follows: 

Gross Tons 
6,650,000 
9,050,000 
8,000,000 
8,400,000 


First quarter 
Second quarter 
Third quarter 
Fourth quarter 


The year’s total would compare as follows: 

Gross Tons 
43,051,022 
33,694,795 
40,881,392 
19,224,084 
32,100,000 


Gross Tons 
30,284,682 
30,280,130 
22,819,784 
31,284,212 
41,401,917 
43,619,200 


1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


1922 


The percentages used in estimating production 
in the last four months of this year were applied 
to an assumed capacity of 52,000,000 tons. On 
this basis the year’s output would be 62 per cent 
of capacity, against about 37 per cent for 1921. 

In this department of THE IRON AGE for Feb. 
2, 1922, it was argued that it was almost certain 
that this year would show a large increase in pig 
iron and steel production over 1921, even though 
the year should not prove anything like a “good” 
one; but it may be recalled that the trade did not 
feel assured that the year would be at all good. 
The 1921 output would be exceeded, of course, but 
it was not so certain, in the minds of many, that 
the rate of ingot production attained at the end 
of October, 1921, about 25,000,000 tons, would be 
materially exceeded, on an average. As a matter 
of fact, the rate promptly dropped to less than 


1879. 


20,000,000 tons in December. The 1922 output, 
however, as now forecast, at two-thirds more than 
the output of 1921, is more than one-fourth 
greater than the highest rate attained in the second 
half of 1921. 

As compared with the best pre-war years, 
1912 and 1913, the present year shows a gain of 
6 per cent in steel output. There is a decrease in 
steel exports for 1922 as compared with 1912-13 
equivalent to something like half a million tons 
of ingots, while there is also a decrease in manu- 
factures of steel. If the equivalent ingot ton- 
nage against all exports of steel and manufactures 
of steel were deducted, the production of stee! for 
purely domestic consumption would show an in- 
crease of 10 per cent or more, by comparison with 
1912 and 1913. 

At long range view it is no small thing to beat 
the record of those two years immediately preced- 
ing the war. The tacit assumption that records 
in steel output are made only to be beaten held 
good fairly well before and during the war, but 
obviously does not rest upon any guaranteed 
foundation. While the 32,000,000 tons of ingots 
for this year compares with 30,000,000 tons in 1912 
and 1913, it may be set also against the fact that 
the 25,000,000 tons made in 1910 was a record out- 
put in its time, while only five years earlier, in 
1905, it required less than 20,000,000 tons to make 
a record. The pre-war high is quite different 
from the pre-war averages. 


High Prices and Prosperity 


The view has been put forth that the coal and 


° . an Y e 
railroad strikes have not been an unmixed ev!! 0 


cause they have prolonged the current buying 


movement in the iron and steel market and have 
caused prices to advance much further than other- 
wise would have been possible. It has been argued 
also, in the same connection, that an acute car 
shortage, such as seems to be in prospect now © 
cause of the release of dammed-up coal traffic at 4 
time when the fall grain movement is getting under 
way, will tend further to extend the duration 0! the 
present sellers’ market by limiting both production 
and shipments. 

If such thinking is sound, crippled transporte 
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| interrupted coal output should be regarded 
nomie benefits, and another strike in the 
nous fields, which appears to be inevitable 
next year, should be welcomed. Thoughtful men, 
however, put quite a different interpretation on the 
trend of iron and steel prices. This is true 
¢ sellers as well as of buyers. After listening re- 
ently to a prediction that pig iron would reach $50 
» the present advance, a prominent pig iron broker 
replied that such a market would be nothing short 
facalamity. And why? 

Advances in prices are not undesirable per se. 
(yder certain conditions they would be welcomed. 
rhe broker was not moved by predilection for the 
hear side of the market but rather by a fear lest 
‘he economic situation, already out of adjustment, 
come more unbalanced. Trade, after all, is an 
exchanye of commodities. If prices of some prod- 
wts remain nearly stationary while those of others 
advance sharply, it is obvious that the ability and 
willingness of the producers of the first group of 
commodities to buy those of the second group will 
be reduced. 

Farm products have risen little above the pre- 
war level and yet because of the coal strike and the 
railroad shopmen’s strike, coal and iron and steel, 
basic materials, have advanced markedly, forcing 
ip the prices of many things which the farmer 
onsumes. The farmer buyers’ strike which fol- 
lowed the precipitous decline in agricultural prod- 
ucts had begun to die out this year with the sharp 
deflation in the prices of manufactures. That it 
may break out again is the fear some observers 
of business tendencies have not hesitated to ex- 
press, and it is undeniably a cloud on the horizon. 


pres¢ nt 


Electric Industrial Heating 


Rapid strides have been made in the applica- 
tion of electricity to industrial heating on a com- 
mercial scale. Convincing proof of this is the 
success of the symposium on this subject which 
American electrochemists conducted last week at 

ieir annual meeting in Montreal. Again this 
ganization has been first to carry through a 
technical program on a new development. Its 
mposium on electric cast iron at Baltimore last 
April was notable. 

Electricity applied industrially as a source of 

‘is no longer limited to the melting of ferrous 

‘non-ferrous metals, the field of its most con- 
spicuous successes. In recent years electric heating 
‘urnaces have established a place in several in- 
‘ustries where lower temperatures rule than 
‘hose required in the melting or refining of metals. 
among these uses are the heat treatment of 

and steel and non-ferrous metals and alloys, 
* annealing of glass, the baking of enamels, the 
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ae i ceramics and the generation of steam. 
“fhe use of electricity as a source of heat has 
~umed commercial importance in all these fields, 
Senet n the heat treatment of steel. In the 
z nn ndustry, particularly for automobiles, 
cent beeen that electricity furnishes 90 per 


neat now used. Its application to glass 
s has not been so extensive. 

' ease of regulation, freedom from 
“Ng and other gases, eleanliness and other 


and Ceram: 
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considerations, over-enthusiasm as to the use of 
electricity has resulted in some mistakes and 
misapplications, as well as in extravagant claims. 
Manifestly there are cases in which other fuels 
are cheaper in the last analysis. It is to be said, 
however, that accuracy of control in heat treat- 
ment, resulting in a superior product handled 
more quickly and in larger quantities, is a vital 
consideration neutralizing the higher cost of 
electrical heat. But satisfaction and success in 
the operation depend greatly on proper equipment. 

The Montreal symposium has served well to call 
attention to the mistakes that have been made, to 
the different kinds of equipment suited for certain 
work, and to the lines on which further progress 
will be made. It has been well said that a furnace 
must be designed with as much care and in such 
variety as machine tools are designed, for it is 
not simply a pile of bricks with a torch in it. Too 
much has been taken for granted in many cases 
and electric furnaces of low efficiency or doubtful 
economy have been applied to the wrong use. In 
no field are results more dependent upon direction 
by a resourceful engineer. 


Canada’s Depression in Steel 
Acute depression persists in the Canadian steél 
industry. Production of both pig iron and steel 
has fallen below anything recorded in the past 
fifteen years. Monthly rates in gross tons for 
various years have been as given below: 
Steel Ingots 


Pig Iron and Castings 
1922 to Sept. 1 32,000 37,000 
1921 0,000 56,000 
1920 &1.000 92,000 } 
1918 <9.000 140,000 
1908 17.000 44,000 


The rate for the first eight months of this 
year is only about 64 per cent of that in 1921—a 
year in which output in the United States was at 
minimum in relation to capacity. At the close of 
last month only three blast furnaces out of 17 in 
Canada were operating. The contrast with im- 
proving conditions in the American industry is 
marked. 

The steel industry of Canada is far more de- 
pendent than that of the United States on the 
purchasing power of the railroads. There is no 
automobile industry and no widespread building 
campaign as on this side of the line. The present 
Canadian depression is due largely to the inability 
of the railroads to buy new equipment, even 
though sorely needed. Lack of coke and coal is 
also a factor. The dispute in the Nova Scotia 
coal industry has aggravated the situation and a 
deadlock between the railroads and their shop 
employees over a reduction in wages was for a 
time a serious menace. In general the industrial 
situation has been very precarious. Crop pros- 
pects, which for a time were unfavorable due to 
drought in portions of the Saskatchewan and 
Alberta districts, have turned for the better and 
the outlook is now for larger yields in the prin- 
cipal crops than in -1921. Strike settlements in 
the United States will be helpful and a gradual 
increase in railroad buying, following an almost 
unprecedented abstention over 18 months, should 
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give work to the steel companies. Heretofore 
they have found home demand affected by better- 
ment in the United States, though never before 
has the response been so slow. 


Economics and Markets ” 


Right thinking along economic lines is un- 
doubtedly increasing. The stimulus is necessity, 
not desire. The disruptions incident to the war 
have made economic laws work fast and with se- 
vere effect so that these laws cannot be lightly 
regarded as before the war. 

It is helpful to reflect how right thinking on 
economic lines is handicapped by the constant at- 
tention given to market prices and market condi- 
tions. Every one wishes to sell goods or service. 
The conditions that make for a good market in the 
individual case are often not the conditions that 
make for economic progress in general. Yet 
economic progress is for the good of all, making 
for permanent benefit. 

Here is really a complete antithesis. Some- 
thing occurs that improves the market for the in- 
dividual, yet at the same time it acts to retard the 
economic progress of the country. Unbiased re- 
flection would discern both the good and the bad 
in that development, but as each one thinks for 
himself the good is impressed on the mind, the 
bad is not. Vice versa, a development may occur 
that injures a given market yet improves the 
economic position of society. 

The individual probably feels that he is fully 
capable of appraising these things at their true 
value, giving due weight alike to the particular 
influence and the general influence when these are 
divergent in character, but in actual practice, in 
the crowded activities of the day, the necessary 
poise cannot be held to avoid over-rating the im- 
portance of the temporary influence as compared 
with the permanent influence. We are so busy 
with, and so full of, the details of “the market” in 
which we must sell our goods or services that we 
are handicapped in considering the general eco- 
nomic trend of the developments. The remedy is 
to recognize frankly that circumstances impose 
upon us what is virtually a personal equation, 
something that one must allow for, in reaching 
his general conclusions. 

These cases of developments having opposite 
influences are numerous and varied. To illus- 
trate, a condition develops in which the railroads 
are unable to place as many cars as the shippers 
desire for moving their goods. Particularly if one 
is a purveyor of railroad supplies the immediate 
influence is that the railroads must now buy more 
cars or locomotives, which will help to make busi- 
ness “good.” The underlying and less recognized 
point is that the railroads lose revenue, and the 
country loses in productive accomplishment, by 
every car that is not placed when it is wanted. 
It would be better if transportation occurred with- 
out any work at all having to be done. Then we 
could make and wear more suits of clothes in a 
year, or produce and wear out more automobile 
tires, or take more afternoons off to play golf. 
Obviously we should be better off if transporta- 


tion did not involve making and operating 
stock. Or, again, in coal, if mining or trans; 
tion is difficult more money is paid and received 
for,coal. This may be good temporarily for the 
coal producer, but developments involving the yp 
of coal are hindered and the demand in future will 
be less, when the largest possible demand | 
desirable to furnish employment for the cap; 
vested. 

Upon the public mind in general the great 
notoriety that is given to restrictions in supplies 
of commodities and advances in prices due ty 
uneconomic conditions, and the little advertising 
received by developments that make for economies, 
the saving of material and mental and physica! 
effort, militate against a proper appraisal! of wha: 
makes for society’s permanent progress and ad- 
vancement. Transient market conditions should 
not crowd out of mind a full appraisal! of what 
the economic trends will bring. 
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Iron ore importations have increased rapidly 
in the last few months and represent a movement 
of significance. The receipts for June and July 
were 300,500 gross tons or 80 per cent of the tota! 
for the seven months of this year; 257,000 tons of 
the 300,500 came from Sweden and Cuba, about 
equally divided. Compared with previous move- 
ments, the present is the largest since 1915, when 
the importations were 216,230 tons per month. In 
1920 receipts of foreign iron ore were 101,120 tons 
per month and very much less in 1919 and 1921. 
At the rate at which importations are now coming 
the 1922 movement will probably exceed that be- 
fore the war. Due to high cost of transportation 
on American railroads, ore from Sweden ané 
Spain can be delivered to Pennsylvania blast 
furnaces at considerably less per unit than ca! 
the ores of Lake Superior. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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Improvements in Fuel Utilization a Factor in 
Economic Readjustment 


To the Editor :—A survey of the world’s natural re 
sources and of its agricultural possibilities certainly 
would show no scarcity, or immediate prospect of a 
searcity, of any of the raw materials essential to the 
present-day needs of man, varied and enlarged as ave 
those needs with the civilized peoples. The obvious 
problem then in the economic restoration and continue’ 
well-being of the world’s material affairs is to make 
these resources available under practicable cost cone 
tions and to distribute them cheaply to the ultimate 
users. The degree of effectiveness attained with - 
spect to the production and transportation of mater: 
ials and commodities has been for some time ont © 
the more or less vain boasts of the modern civilize’ 
man. But the results attained in these fields of m4?” 
endeavors to live and to live well have at times 9°" 
offset or nullified by the continued, and in most cases 
unnecessary, inefficiency in the utilization of agent orb 
ural materials and of the direct or intermediate proc” 
from them. aunt 

This inefficiency is especially true with — 
the use of coal for all purposes. The ordinary ©° 
engine hardly realizes more than 10 per °° nt 0 
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vat energy of the coal, and improved steam tur- 
egines and electrical operations based on the 
oal do not often attain to an efficiency greater 
tha | per cent. This condition has led to belated but 
endeavors to improve the methods and equip- 
r the use of coal. The most promising efforts 
cted to the special treatment of the coal in 
vat ways for the different ends desired. 

resent developments relating to the treatment 

are most involved in methods, fundamentally 
ut variously applied, by which the crude ma- 
submitted to a low heat, thereby recovering 
the volatile gases and the oil and by-products, 
, dating the residue by improved briquetting 
met so that it becomes a very desirable hard fuel, 
rnan the original coal and equal to the best coal 
( purposes. The value of the gas, oil and by- 
., and the enhanced value of the prepared coal 
ts, are from two to three times as much as that 
treated coal generally and in some cases coal 
vhicl practically unusable can be utilized by this 
which is variously called low temperature 
yy carbonization. New equipment and bet- 
ic have so increased the results from this 
f coal treatment that it is likely soon to be 
iely established, not only for low grade coal 
for coal now considered of the best quality. 

[he method, speaking very generally, is based on a 
low heat variously applied to the exterior 
illy designed retort in which the coal, usually 

fine, is placed, These retorts are continuous 

tion and, while comparatively costly to install, 

ire very cheap in operation. Its first applications in 
{merica are being determined by geographical con- 
ley ns connected with the location of suitable low 
al deposits tributary to a sufficient market and 
ved from the competition of cheap and good coal 


available through cheap transportation for present re- 
quirements. However, ultimately the idea may be sub- 
tituted completely for the present wasteful and in- 
effect nethods of the direct use of natural coal of 


ie for fuel or power purposes. 
Other plans for the conservation and better utiliza- 
* the great potential wealth stored by nature 
oal beds propose to convert the coal directly 
eas at the mine and to convey the gas to distant 
consumption. Another plan is to make 
it-mine” electricity and to transmit this con- 
entrated form of heat and energy to points of use. 
It seems certain that the old methods of using coal 
ect for heat and power will be superseded soon and 
thereby a new and large source of supply of oil, 
gas, animonia and chemical by-product, all materials 
‘sential to present-day industrial needs, will be 
reated. The need of the change of method in the 
‘e of coal is related to fundamental considerations 
the part which energy sources and supply 


n must play in the development of the present-day com- 
ndustrial needs. The factor of waste in trans- 
portat.on is also becoming of increased concern as the 
. ume and demands of modern conditions become more 
F a : and varied. It is this matter of cost of deliv- 
a “ry of the energy which is one of the largest considera- 
ne ‘ons in the new movement to make better and different 
re se oF the energy possibilities of our fuels. The whole 
us lsiness is in its beginning, but the records of actual 
ed ‘scompashment and the special needs of the day will 
ké os ipel its rapid realization. 
d Kirsy THOMAS 
ale Consulting Engineer. 
re- 
er- a aes 
red Larger Earnings of Steel Workers 
- ; * ‘SHINGTON, Sept. 26.—While the number of em- 
ois Ao the iron and steel industry declined from 
ses ao July to 153,260, or 1.1 per cent in August, 
lat: Be tablishments, the semi-monthly payroll in- 
ia ~ asec from $6,523,949 in July to $7,424,212, or 13.8 


August, according to the Bureau of Labor 


: = : Vepartment of Labor. The ratio of increase 
a ver capita earnings was 15.1 per cent in August 
e er Jy 
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Pittsburgh Base Case Hearings 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 26.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has not as yet determined the date or place 
for the resumption of hearings in the Pittsburgh base 
case. It was originally intended by the commission 
to renew the proceedings for the purpose of submit- 
ting additional direct testimony the fore part of the 
present month, but it is understcod that the work of 
preparing for the testimony has delayed the time for 
resuming the hearings. It is now stated that they 
may not be begun for two or three weeks. While it 
has not been definitely decided upon, consideration has 
been given by representatives of the commission to 
the taking of additional testimony in Pittsburgh. After 
this is submitted, the Steel Corporation will present 
its side, to be followed by rebuttal testimony of the 
commission. 


New York Steel Treaters to Try to Secure 1923 
Convention for New York 

A serious attempt has been inaugurated by the New 
York chapter of the American Society for Steel Treating 
to secure the 1923 national convention and exposition 
for New York City. A resolution was passed at the 
September meeting, Sept. 20, authorizing the officers 
of the local chapter to go to the Detroit convention 
next week and put forth every possible effort to achieve 
success. 


Ordnance Plant to Be Converted Into Repair 
Shop 

The ordnance plant of the Crucible Steel Co. of 
America at Harrison, N. J., built during the war to 
meet the demands of the United States and its Allies, 
and which has been idle for the greater part of the time 
since the ending of hostilities, will be converted into a 
locomotive repair shop. At the present time, there is 
urgent demand for such a shop. 


Reduced Rate on Imported Iron 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 26.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has permitted the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad to put into effect a rate of $2.25 per gross 
ton to Lynchburg and $1.60 to Richmond, Va., from 
Newport News, Va., on imported pig iron. 


The Iron Age and Its Readers 


HE full text of the Metal Schedule of the 

Fordney-McCumber tariff act, which be- 
came a law at midnight on Thursday, Sept. 21, 
was given to IRON AGE readers in last week’s 
issue. Many and important changes were 
made in the duties on metals and their prod- 
ucts, particularly in duties imposed on vari- 
ous raw materials of iron and steel manu- 
facture. 

Our readers have learned to depend upon 
THE IRON AGE for information found nowhere 
else in the business press. No other publica- 
tion of last week contained the text of this 
metal schedule, whose provisions and their 
effect have been so widely discussed among 
producers and consumers of iron and steel 
and other metals, and with it the correspond- 
ing duties of the Underwood-Simmons act and 
the Payne-Aldrich act. 

As it has done with other tariffs, THE 
IRON AGE is reprinting in pamphlet form the 
new Metal Schedule and the duties in the two 
tariff acts which preceded it. Copies will be 
sent to any of our subscribers who ask for 
them. 
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OVER 1,000,000 TONS OF 
RAILS 


\ Week of Unusual Buying Before the 
$43 Price Applies 


Production Higher and Pig Iron and Steel 
Prices Easier—Car Shortage Hampers 
Greatly 

The placing of large orders for rails at the $40 
price, which on Oct. 1 is replaced by $43, has given 
the steel trade what is probably the most active week 
in railroad material it has ever known. All the im- 
portant lines in the country and many smaller ones 
have either contracted for their 1923 rails, wholly 
or in large part, or made reservations which will 
become definite tonnages a little later. In the Chi- 
cago district this business amounts to about 450,000 
tons and will be 500,000 tons by the end of the week. 


In the East nearly as much more is reported. Add- 
ing orders which will go to the Alabama and Col- 
orado mills gives a total well above 1,000,000 tons. 

In the above calculation the New York Central’s 
quota is put at 125,000 tons, the Pennsylvania’s at 
80,000 and that of. the B. & O. at 35,000 tons. 
These amounts are expected to be increased in the 
final negotiations. 

The remarkable run of locomotive buying which 
followed the railroad shopmen’s strike has kept up, 
the past week’s orders being for 136, while fully 
350 are pending. The latter include 100 for the New 
York Central, whose last two orders were for 240 
in all. The week’s total of new cars is 4450 and 
8200 more are under negotiation. 

In operations the industry has worked up close 
to 70 per cent of capacity, which represents rapid 
betterment in the past three weeks. But there is 
little hope of improving on this rate. The fear is 
that it may not be maintained, since car shortages 
have caused the piling up of considerable finished 
steel at mills, and some blast furnaces recently 
blown in have had to pile pig iron in their yards. 
Cars and motive power will be the gage of operations 
for a good many weeks. 

However, the increase in fuel supply has been 
enough to relieve the tension in finished steel and to 
check, at least for the time, the upward tendency of 
prices. 

Of the advance of $3 a ton in wire products, 
made by independent producers early in the month, 
$1 has come off this week, but the American Steel 
& Wire Co.’s prices apparently have gone up $2, 
making a more nearly uniform market than has 
been seen in months. 

There are more indications, also, of a 2c. to 
2.10c. range by the Steel Corporation on plates and 
shapes and of 1.95c. to 2c. on some of its bar busi- 
ness. At the same time 2.25c. is more commonly 
the maximum on new business in these three prod- 
uc:s that has gone to independent mills. 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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With a seasonal decrease in structura| 
fully one-third of the week’s contracts have hie 
for tank work. A new sheet mill building at Weir. 
ton, W. Va., calls for 2000 tons. In plates, Joco- 
motive firebox steel is the strong feature. On the 
Lakes a 600-ft. ore boat, taken by a Detroit yar 
will mean 5000 tons of steel. . 

Generally speaking, it has been a quiet week for 
finished steel apart from rails. 

Owing to increase in production and the waiting 
policy of many buyers, pig iron prices have de- 
veloped a decided tendency downward and in some 
centers in the North quotations are from $1 to $3 
lower. In the South, sales have been made at $27.50 
and even higher, but the $27 quotation still prevails 
and resale Southern iron has been disposed of at 
$26. A very -unusual recent shipment was 5000 
tons of iron taken by lake vessels from Duluth to 
Buffalo and thence by rail to New England consum- 
ing points. Basic iron has declined $2 in eastern 
Pennsylvania. Foreign iron continues to dominate 
the Atlantic Coast markets. 

Makers of beehive coke have made sales at an 
advance of 50 cents and more in the week. Car 
shortages rather than labor troubles are limiting 
production, the strike in the north portion of the 
Connellsville district being on the wane. 

Prices of 80 per cent ferromanganese, under the 
new duty of $33.60 a ton, have not been established, 
since duty-free imports of the British product have 
been heavy in recent weeks. It remains to be seen 
how much of the new duty British producers will ab- 
sorb and how far, in a competitive market, domestic 
consumers will get the benefit of the duty-free man- 
ganese ore brought in before Sept. 22. Similar un- 
certainties exist in the market for high-grade ferro- 
silicon, on which the duty was 15 per cent (or $7 to 
$9 per ton) and is now 2c. per lb. of contained 
silicon. 


Pittsburgh 


Car Shortages Curtail Shipments—Pig Iron 
Prices Lower 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 26.—Rising tendency of iron and 
steel production in this district, which has been marked 
over the past two weeks, is likely to be checked by car 
shortages, which already have seriously curtailed ship- 
ments and have resulted in the piling up of inssarie 
erable tonnage. Storage space is becoming exhausted 
in practically all districts because of the inability of the 
railroads to take care of the increased production 1” 
problem of the most favored producer in this district 
is in getting finished material away from te 
The scarcity of labor still is largely unrelieved - 
likely to continue so long as the weather is favora®™ 
enough to make outdoor work more attracti\' 
door occupations. ae 

On top of these developments there Is 4 en ; 
of a fresh shortage of fuel, due to the fact that p : 
duction of coal, like the shipments of steel, is — 
by an insufficient supply of empty cars. The pear 
the current production of coal is being shipped ‘nal 
tant points and there is so much congestion at termi 
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Pig Iron, 1922 1922 1922 1921 Sheets, Nails and Wire, 2 1922 1921 
Pe s Ton ey 0 ge Buyers ‘ent ‘ents : ‘ents 
Philadelphiat....$34.26 $34.26 $34.14 $21.84 Per Lb. 10 Large Deg —_ Cents Cents 
Valley furnace?f.. 33.00 36.50 33.00 21.00 Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.3: 3.35 3.35 3.00 
Southern, Cin’tif.. 31.05 31.05 27.05 23.50 Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 35 35 4.35 4.00 
N Birmingham, Ala. 27.00 27.00 23.00 19.00 Sheets, blue an’l'd, 9 & 50 2.50 2.25 
N sundry, Chicago** 32.00 32.00 30.00 22 00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh 60 2.60 2.90 
del’d, eastern Pa.. re ye os i 20 Plain wire, Pittsburgh 35 2.35 2.60 
Tolley ‘nace 34.06 34.00 30.00 9.25 ee . Wa @ ex 945 . ° @ cE 
Basic, Vaney i pitts... 35:77 86:77 38:76 21.96 7 on 2 oe, es =o == oo 
, ible, Chicago* ( 32.00 32.00 30.00 22.00 in plate, 100-Ib. box, P’gh $4.75 $4.75 $4.7 $5.25 
Malleable, Valley .... 34.00 34.00 33.00 20.50 
( forge, Pittsburgh... 34.27 37.77 34.76 21.96 
~ harcoal, Chicago 36.15 36.15 36.15 31.50 . 
inganese. ; 67.50* 67.50 67.50 60.00 Old Material, 
Per Gross Ton 
: Carwheels, Chicago . $24.50 24.50 22.50 $15.00 
: Carwheels, Philadelphia... 23.00 23.00 19.00 17.00 
Rails, Billets, Etc.. Heavy steel scrap, P’gh. . 21.50 21.00 18.50 14.00 
s Ton: Heavy steel scrap, Phila 18.00 18.00 15.50 11.50 
ie rails, heavy, at mill.$40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $47.00 Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go.. 18.50 18.00 17.00 11.75 
Be billets, Pittsburgh.. 40.00 40.00 38.00 29.00 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 24.00 24.00 19.00 17.00 
O billets, Pittsburgh... 40.00 40.00 38.00 29.00 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. 23.00 23.00 19.00 17.00 
heet bars, P’gh.... 40.00 40.00 38.00 32.00 No. 1 cast, Ch’go (netton) 21.00 21.00 20.00 13.50 
i g billets, base, P’gh 45.00 45.00 43.00 34.00 No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila. 22 00 22.00 18.50 15.50 
- n. D saga tee nes as oe ca 7 as re No. 1 RR. wrot., Ch’go (net) 17.50 17.50 15.50 11.50 
’ aS, ittspurgn 40. 4.0 0 ° 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
S ) t steel, P’gh, Ib ? 00 2 00 2 00 1.60 
Light rails at mill...... 2.20 2.20 2.00 
: Coke, Connellsville, 
Finished Iren and Steel, Per Met Ton at Oven 
» Large Buyers Cents Cents C Cents Furnace coke, prompt Bi2.cm) $11.50 $10.00 $3.25 
Philadelphia 2.47 2.575 1.95 Foundry coke, prompt 13.0%) 12.50 12.00 4.25 
Ir bars, Chicago....... 3.25 2.25 1.75 
S bars, Pittsburgh... 2.00 2.00 1.60 
St bars, Chicago... are 2.10 2.10 1.75 
Steel bars, New York..... 2-44 2.3 1.98 Metals 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh.. 2.25 2.25 1.60 ; 7 ; : ; . 
Tank plates, Chicago.... 2.30 2.30 1.65 Per Lb. lo Large B 8 Cent Cents Cents Cents 
Tank piates, New York.. 2.49 2.49 1.98 Lake copper, New York.. 14.25 14.12% 14 12.25 
Beams, Pittsburgh ...... 2.00 2.00 1.60 Electrolytic copper, ref’y. 13.75 13.75 13 12.12% 
"hegre nae Op aah ad ats ‘ 34 eh Zine, St. Louis. . 6.87% 6.65 6.25 4.35 
Stand 3 ops Pitt burets “0 = 9 75 @ of Zine, New York. . 722% 7.00 6.60 4.85 
OOT Ss wt me be eau - «Ff - 
Lead, St. Louis ; 6.25 5.90 5.55 4.45 
oe iverage switching charge for delivery to foundries Lead, New York ; , 6.50 6.26 e = 4.70 
e Chicago district is 61c. per ton. Tin (Straits), New York. 32.50 32.12% 26.75 
S 1.75 to 2.25 tSilicon. 2.25 to 2.75 Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 6.75 6.75 4.60 
in the above table are for domestic delivery and do not necessarily apply to export business. 
Composite Price, Sept. 26, 1922, Finished Steel, 2.433c. Per Lb. 
Based prices of steel bars, ( Sept. 19, 1922, 2.419¢ 


1 nk plates, plain wire, 
pen-hearth rails, black pipe | 


i black sheets 
Based (on average basic and foundry ) 
he basic being Valley quotation, |. 


iry an average of Chicago, 
phia and Birmingham ) 


points, not to mention the poor condition of so much 
ne} iilroad motive power, that long periods are con- 
sumed between the departure and return of cars to the 
nines. A very tight situation appears to be immediately 
anead. However, the relief which has been afforded 
try by the comparative abundance of coal 


s settlement of the strike has permitted pro- 
au increase sufficiently to bring about an easier 
: tuation and to halt, at least temporarily, the 
— endency of prices. The market appears to 
lized at 2c. to 2.25c. for plates, shapes and 
; hile there are occasional sales of small lots 
s high as 2.50c., the more common maximum 
F ind reasonably early deliveries are being 

= t that figure, 
‘ince of $3 per ton in wire products, set up 
Re nt producers early in the month, has been 
RY n the past week when the American Steel 


nade an advance of $2 per ton and most 

receded to that level. Independent sheet 

<i firmer price ideas because it is claimed 
a neet bars at $40, recent prices will not let 
th a profit. The Steel Corporation sheet- 

lary, however, still is taking on moderate 


These products constitute 88 per cent of the 
United States output of finished steel 


( Sept. 19, 1922 $32.52 
Aug. 29, 1922, 29.52 

aed Sept. 27, 1921, 20.10 
{ 10-year pre-war average, 16.72 


Sept. 27, 1921, 2 


4 
Aug. 29, 1922, 2.412c. 
9 
( 10-year pre-war average, 1.6 


Composite Price, Sept. 26, 1922, Pig Iron, $32.54 Per Gross Ton 


tonnages from its regular customers, at the old prices. 

Increased pig iron production is reflected in a slightly 
softer market, but the downward slant of prices is 
likely to be short lived, since coke prices again are 
moving up strongly and this may deter blast furnace 
resumptions. The scrap market has lost none of its 
recent strength. 

Pig Iron.—As a result of the resumption by a mer- 
chant furnace in the Valley district and sales from this 
furnace, it is once more possible to quote foundry iron 
from a Valley basis. This interest has taken about 
1000 tons for October delivery on a basis of $33, fur- 
nace, for No. 2 grade. It is doubtful, however, whether 
this price could be duplicated because iron cannot be 
brought in from other districts at a price that lcw, 
and neither the seller of this lot nor other producers 
in the Valley district would go that low to secure an 
order. Some makers say $35 is as low as they would 
take business and they feel that this is little enough 
with coke commanding $12 per ton or more at ovens. 
There has been no change in the prices of the steel- 
making grades from Valley furnaces, $34 still being 
quoted on both basic and Bessemer pruducts in that 
district. Sales at that level, however, are somewhat 
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difficult for shipment in this direction, since the Cam- 
bria Steel Co. is a seller and recently took 2000 tons 
of basic at $30, f.o.b. Johnstown, for shipment to a 
West Virginia sheet maker. The freight rate to con- 
suming point from Johnstown is $2.52, which would be 
equivalent to $30.63 at Valley furnaces. The Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co. will light its tenth furnace this 
week. The Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, now has 
six furnaces blowing, an increase of one, and the Weir- 
ton Steel Co. will turn on the blast this week on the 
furnace which it banked a few weeks ago. These addi- 
tions will bring the total number of furnaces in this 
and nearby districts to 75 out of a total of 139. This 
is a gain of 25 furnaces since the last week of August, 
and is only one less than the number in blast at the 
peak point during July. 

We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery to 
the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.76 per gross ton: 


$34.00 
34.00 
33.50 


Basic 

Bessemer , 

Gray forge .. se .$3 
3 
» 
3 


2.50 to 
No. 2 foundry. 3.00 to 35.00 

No. 3 foundry ie . 82.50 to 33.50 

Malleable .. ; Pa aie 34.00 

Ferroalloys.—Although the new tariff is a law, do- 
mestic manufacturers of ferromanganese have not yet 
announced prices and probably will be slow to do so 
until it is fully established that prices of British mate- 
rial are not going to decline, and until there is some 
assurance of a constant supply of coke. It is impossible 
to quote domestic material or to give any definite idea 
of what the price will be. Basing on the present price 
of British 80 per cent ferromanganese of $67.50 c.i-f. 
Atlantic seaboard, plus $33.60, which the duty of 1%c. 
per lb. contained manganese means on 80 per cent ma- 
terial, the American price would be $101.10, at seaboard, 
Hardly enough business lately has been done to deter- 
mine prices. Spiegeleisen has stiffened in price again, 
one sale of 3000 tons of average 20 per cent material 
being noted to a central Ohio steel maker at $38, fur- 
nace, as against $37 the recent minimum. On small 
lots as high as $39 is now being asked. 

We quote 78 to 82 per cent British ferromanganese, $67.50 
c.i.f, Atlantic seaboard; domestic producers have not yet an- 
nounced prices. Average 20 per cent spiegeleisen, $38 to $39 
furnace ; 16 to 19 per cent, $37 to $38; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, 
domestic, $55 to $60 furnace, freight allowed. Bessemer ferro- 
silicon is quoted f.o.b. Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, 
furnaces as follows: 10 per cent, $50.50; 11 per cent, $53.80; 
12 per cent, $57.10; 13 per cent, $61.10; 14 per cent, $64.10; 
silvery iron, 6 per cent, $39: 7 per cent, $40; 8 per cent, 
$41.50; 9 per cent, $43.50; 10 per cent, $45.50; 11 per cent, 
$48.80; 12 per cent, $52.10. The present freight rate from 
Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, into the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict is $3.66 per gross ton. 

Steel Skelp.—As a number of pipe makers who ordi- 
narily make their own skelp, but who for some time 
have been buying are once more in production, demand 
has decreased considerably and sentimentally the mar- 
ket is easier than it has been. While small tonnages 
of narrow grooved skelp might possibly be sold at 
2.50c., the more common maximum is 2.25c. and con- 
tract buyers are not believed to be paying more than 2c. 


Wire Products.—There has been an increase of $2 
per ton in the Steel Corporation prices but a decline of 
$1 per ton in the independent prices since last account. 
As of Sept. 21, the American Steel & Wire Co. an- 
nounced an advance to $2.70 base, per keg, Pittsburgh, 
for nails; $2.45 base per 100-lb., Pittsburgh, for plain 
wire and $2.20 base per count keg for coated nails. 
Most independent manufacturers have adopted these 
bases and have revised to these prices orders which had 
been taken at the higher prices recently in effect. The 
only important exception is in manufacturers’ wire, 
which is scarce, and for which $2.50 base per 100-lb., 
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intimations of a further advance in prices. Mak» 
not nearly as heavily obligated on the lap welde 
as on the small sizes and are making deliveries 
new business as promptly as four and five week: 
of heavier bookings in the lap welded sizes is ac. 
tor largely by the depressed condition of the oj! 
try. It is now stated that the recent 1000-mile |iy, 
order placed by the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana a 
Sinclair Oil Co. with the National Tube Co., will « 
to about 125,000 tons. Prices recently annouw: 
wrought iron pipe find very little basis in sales. 
much of the tonnage moving is at the prices i: 
prior to the advance of Aug. 15. Discounts ar. 
on page 837. 


Wire Rods.—In keeping with an increase of $2 per 
ton in wire products, effective Sept. 21, the American 
Steel & Wire Co. also advanced wire rods to a similar 
extent, its new price being $45 for No. 5 common soft 
rods, Pittsburgh or Youngstown. Independent makers 
who have been making spot sales lately at from $47.50 
to $50, are expected to adopt the Corporation price on 
rods which most of them already have done on wire 
products. 


We quote No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods ti 
tic consumers, $45 to $47.50; chain rods, $45 to $47.5 ‘ 
stock rods, $50 to $52.50; rivet and bolt rods and othe 
of that character, $45 to $47.50; high carbon rods, $52 
$57.50, depending on carbon, per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsbur: 
or Youngstown. 


Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—While a considerab 
tonnage of sheet bars recently has been sold 
Youngstown district for both early and fourth quarte: 
shipment at $40, a number of makers have yet to an- 
nounce prices for the last three months of the year. 
The common impression is that the price wil! be $40, 
but this will be by independents rather than the Stee! 
Corporation. The latter is believed to have so much 
tonnage due its customers on third quarter contracts 
that it will seek to ship what is still due, together with 
moderate additional allotments, at somewhat lower 
prices than are likely to be named by independent pro- 
ducers. Sales of soft billets of fair size are being done 
at $40, Pittsburgh. This price, however, refers to early 
deliveries and slightly less may possibly be named on 
fourth quarter contracts. There is little interest in 
slabs, but $40 also is regarded as a fair appraisal of 
to-day’s market on that form. Bessemer capacity in 
the Youngstown district is operating full this week, 
while open-hearth operations are 90 per cent of capac- 
ity. A leading independent here is operating close to 
75 per cent of capacity. The Steel Corporation’s lead- 
ing steel making subsidiary is operating close to 70 
per cent, but shipments are below this rate because of 
car shortages. 

We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
$40; 2 x 2-in. billets, $40 to $42; Bessemer sheet bars, 34! 
open-hearth sheet bars, $40 to $42; slabs, $40; forging Dl 
lets, ordinary carbons, $45 to $47, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown mills. 

Sheets.—With a market on sheet bars fairly we! 
established at $40, there is an increased disposition on 
the part of independent producers to seek more money 
for the finished product. Not only is there the factor 
of costs, but the leading interest is practically out ° 
the market for tonnages for shipment over the remain- 
der of the year, taking on only such tonnages as W™ 
fit in with its schedules and these only from reguiar 
customers. This means that independent companies 
are called upon to supply most of the current demane 
and on such business $3.50c. base is minimum on °!a°s 
sheets and 4.60c. on galvanized. Independent makers 
are operating at a very high rate, in the Youngstown 
district 95 per cent of the mills being in operation, ane 


n the 


Pittsburgh, still is obtainable. Prices are given on 


it is stated that several of them will have completed 
page 837. 


their third quarter obligations in full by the end of on 
month, or soon afterward. Inability to obtain sufficient 
supplies of steel, due to car shortages, checks the ae 
ing interest from catching up with its obligatio'™ 
Prices are given on page 837. ; 

Tin Plate—Suggestions of independent pric 
first quarter of 1923 as high as $6.25 per base *'” 
Pittsburgh, are heard, and the common eT ae 
that $5 is as low as any of the independents will go is 
that period. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. * 


° +j]} not 
silent on the subject of early 1922 prices, and will n° 
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Iron and Steel Pipe.—Makers of merchant steel pipe 
in the butt weld sizes still are about 60 days behind in 
their deliveries, and the claim is made that not much 
progress is being made in reducing obligations because 
of the scarcity of labor and cars. Few manufacturers, 
consequently, are benefiting as yet by the advance in 
prices made Aug. 15, nor can they until old orders are 
cleaned up. This fact, together with the wage increase 
which became effective Sept. 1, which the manufactur- 
ers are obliged to absorb, finds reflection in frequent 
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them for at least a month. Current demands 

.sonably light and are providing no strain upon 

“ ‘on. On account of high producing costs, how- 
a neessions from the official quotations of $4.75 
box are much slighter and less frequent than 


oid-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—The de- 
- good from the automotive industry, but is dis- 
g from others, especially from the manufac- 
f savieaiooea instruments. Makers depending 
Carnegie Steel Co. for supplies of hot-ro!led 
not yet getting very large shipments and pur- 
from independent mills usually are at prices 
anywhere from 2c. to 2.15c., Pittsburgh, and 
ly higher. The high cost of hot-rolled bars 
xplain the firmness in cold-finished stock, which 
; at 2.50c., base Pittsburgh, for carloads and 
»T5c. for less than carloads. Ground shafting is un- 

2.90c. base f.o.b. milis, for carloads and 
less than carloads. 


Hot-Rolled Flats.—The market holds firm at a mini- 
* 2 75c., base, Pittsburgh, but is 3c. on tonnages 
promptly and on narrow, light stock. Few 
will consider less than 3c. The automotive in- 
till is the principal source of demand for strips. 


Cold-Rolled Strips.—Demand still is sufficient to 

1.25c., base, Pittsburgh, and even a premium 

ton on a few tonnages is wanted for early 

Costs are high on account of steel and labor 

s and there are intimations of an early advance 
$.50c., base. 


Steel Rails—The market on light rails is well estab- 

it 2.25c. base, mills, for those rolled from new 

All makers are quoting this price and a fair 
imount of business is being entered. Railroads ordi- 
erved on standard rails from Pittsburgh are 
reported to be entering orders to escape the $3 per ton 
advance, effective Oct. 1, but tonnage details are not 


25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new steel, 
rolled from old rails, 2c. base; standard rails, 
ss ton mill for Bessemer and open-hearth sections. 
Steel Chain—An advance of $10 per ton in steel 
been announced by leading manufacturers, 
Sept. 20. The new price is 6c., base, Pitts- 
for proof coil chain. Steel loading chain has 
anced $40 to $90 per ton from the prices named 
st previous list, dated Jan. 4, 1922. Discounts 
welled bright chain and on cow ties have 

it 5 per cent. 
lron and a Bars.—The market 


+ 
0 


is still quotable 
25¢., base, Pittsburgh, on steel bars. The 
sb nil to be as low as the Steel Corpora- 

ill accept business, although it has made no 

1; announcement. Some of the independent makers 
ng to “marry” old, low-priced contracts with 
and this has resulted in some new contracts 
ice old ones carrying averages prices well under 


bars are firmer with refined bars now quot- 
2 HOe. 


») 


steel bars rolled from billets at 2c. to 2.25c.; 

rolled from billets, 2c. to 2.25c. base - ooh 

ng bars, 1.90¢c, to 2c.; refined iron bars, 2.60c. 
».b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

Material.—Prices show no 

ul ranging from 2c. to 2.25c., according to 

' the order. Structural mill activities lately 

n a rising scale, but they are not catching 

pidly with their deliveries because of car 

Structural inquiries are seasonably light, 

e bookings of fabricating shops being for 

ges. Bids will be taken this week by Weir- 

, Weirton, W. Va., on its new sheet mill 

oF which about 2000 tons of steel will be 

- ‘lain material prices are given on page 837. 

Plates —The 


Structur: : 
: uctural material 





market here is quotable generally at 
for : oc. base, Pittsburgh, but for early deliveries 


ox, a * prevailing price and 2c., which is believed 
is a teel Corporation price, refers to such ton- 
for ofr can take from its regular customers for in- 
_ is “ very. The Pennsylvania Tank Car Co. re- 
not 000 tank cars for the Chaplin Refining Co., 
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Enid, Okla. Plates for this order have not yet been 
placed. Prices are given on page 837. 


Boiler Tubes.—Good demand still is reported for 
steel tubes, both lap welded and seamless, and on the 
former some makers now are limiting their bookings. 
Prices are very firm owing to high costs entailed in 
labor and car shortages. Makers of charcoal iron tubes 
have not yet announced new prices as they were ex- 
pected to, following the withdrawal recently of the old 
quotations. Discounts are given on page 837. 


Track Fasteners.—The market is firmer on all prod- 
ucts under this head. New prices have not yet been 
announced on angle bars. On spikes, most makers, 
including the Steel Corporation, now are quoting 2.85c., 
base, Pittsburgh, for 9/16-in. and larger and 3.85c., 
base, Pittsburgh, for track bolts in carload lots. Tie 
plates have sold as high as $50 per net ton, and $45 
now is minimum. There is a brisk demand for small 
spikes and while one maker here holds to the 3.25c., 
base, the more common quotation is 3.50c., and there 
have been sales as high as 3.75c. Prices are given on 
page 837. 


Nuts and Bolts.—There is a good deal of activity 
on the part of distributors in getting in specifications 
against third quarter contracts to escape the advance 
set up early this month and which is applicable to 
fourth quarter business. Discounts are given on page 
837. 

Rivets.—Prices are unchanged, but the market is 
firm because of the scarcity of steel and the fact that 
buyers still are specifying freely, while there is a very 
satisfactory amount of new business. Prices and dis- 
counts are given on page 837. 

Coke.—A further advance of about 50c. per ton has 
taken place in beehive oven coke prices in the past week, 
due to the fact that demand still exceeds the supply, 
since car shortage rather than labor troubles are limit- 
ing production. Furnace coke lately has sold readily 
at $12 and some sales have been made as high as $13 
per net ton ovens. On foundry grade, $13 has become 
the minimum and there has been some business at $14 
or more. The strike in the northern portion of the Con- 
nellsville district seems to be on the wane as operators 
in that section lately have had a good many men apply 
for work. 

Old Material.—The market does not yet give sign of 
having reached the top. Further advances of 50c. to $1 
per ton have been established by sales in the past week 
and so little tonnage of the steel works grades is pres- 
ently available that some dealers have set $25 as the 
minimum at which they would sell for delivery over the 
remainder of the year. Heavy melting steel has been 
sold at $21.50, at Butler, Pa., and at $22 at Vandergrift 
and Midland, Pa. Youngstown melters are reported to 
be smaller buyers than recently, but high prices for 
Youngstown delivery still are being offered by dealers 
short against sales at that point. With the markets 
east and west of Pittsburgh netting higher prices than 
are offered here, not much scrap is coming to this point. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pitts- 
burgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh freight rate 
as follows 

Per Gross Ton 
eee wees WING. <a c wc awectesvane $21.50 to $22.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola size vocvnedkese/ Glee ee Bee 
Rails for rolling, Newark and Cam- 
bridge, Ohio: Cumberland, Md 
Huntington, W. Va Franklin and 
Williamsport, Pa 
Compressed sheet steel 
Bundled sheet sides and ends 
Railroad knuckles and couplers 
Railroad coil and leaf springs 


2.00to 22.50 
§.00to 19.50 
7.00 to 17.50 
3. 50 to 24.00 
23.50 to 24.00 


S000 b0 =S00 


Low phosphorus standard bloom and 

billet ends ~ . 25.00to 26.00 
Low phosphorus, plates and other 

grades ... . 23.00to 24.00 


tailroad malleable 

Iron car axles 
Locomotive axles stee] 
Steel car axles 

Cast iron wheels 

Rolled steel wheels 
Machine shop turnings 


20. 00 to 20.50 
28.00 to 30.00 
26.00 to 27.00 
24.00 to 25.00 
23.50 to 24.00 
23.50to 24.00 
15.00to 15.50 


Heavy steel axle turnings 17.50 to 18.00 
Short shoveling turnings 17.00 to 17.50 
Cast iron borings... 17.00to 17.50 
Heavy breakable cast 19.50to 20.00 
Stove plate ; . 17.00to 17.50 
Sheet bar crop ends... 24.00to 25.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 17.00to 17.50 
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Chicago 


Production Checked by Car Shortage, But 


Operations Have Increased 


CHICAGO, Sept. 26.—The placing of rail tonnage is 
proceeding rapidly as the end of the month draws near. 
Western roads have practically completed negotiations 
calling for approximately 450,000 tons and the total is 
expected to reach 500,000 tons before the advanced 
price of $43 becomes effective. The closing of this busi- 
ness gives local mills a backlog in rails compared with 
their already heavy commitments in plates, shapes, 
bars, sheets and other products. The demand for the 
latter commodities is still of healthy proportions, al- 
though not so pressing as earlier in the month. Local 
mills are either sold up for the rest of the year or so 
nearly so that there remain only small tonnages of 
certain sizes which can be added to rolling schedules. 
Notwithstanding this situation, buyers are less con- 
cerned about securing prompt material and are show- 
ing a decreasing disposition to pay premiums asked 
by producers in a position to make early shipment. 
Users appear to be awaiting developments in the be- 
lief that increases in blast furnace and steel works 
production will relieve the present tension in the 
market. 

It is true that production continues to expand. The 
Illinois Steel Co. has added a furnace at Joliet, giving 
it 15 active stacks out of its total of 29, and has in- 
creased its steel output to 71 per cent of ingot capacity. 
The operations of the Inland Steel Co. remain un- 
changed, but one additional merchant stack is now 
producing as a result of the blowing in of a second 
Iroquois furnace. Notwithstanding gains in output, 
however, producers are severely handicapped by car 
shortage. While the rules governing the use of open 
top cars were modified last week to permit shipments 
in the direction of the mines, the change had hardly 
been made when the old regulations were restored in 
all particulars. The result is that practically all open 
top cars are being used for the movement of coal. 
Cars with sides under 42 in. in height which may be 
used for shipping other commodities are exceedingly 
difficult to find, there being only approximately 85,000 
of them in the entire country with the likelihood that 
many are in bad order. One important local steel in- 
terest is also experiencing trouble in obtaining cars 
at its coal mines with the consequence that output is 
being interrupted two and three days at a time. This 
difficulty, together with the congestion of finished ma- 
terial at-the mill which is backing up for lack of cars, 
may force the company to curtail operations again. 
In some quarters, it is felt that the present car short- 
age is not so much a lack of cars as a scarcity of 
serviceable motive power. This idea seems to be borne 
out by the unusually large number of current orders 
and inquiries for locomotives, 


Pig Iron.—The Steel & Tube Co. of America has 
blown in a second Iroquois furnace, thereby recovering 
the ground lost when it was forced to bank an Iroquois 
stack two weeks ago. This was made possible by im- 
provement in coke production and it is hoped that out- 
put will continue to increase sufficiently to permit other 
merchant furnaces to resume. While pig iron produc- 
tion is better, shipments from furnace are impeded by 
car shortage. Inquiry is fairly active, but is largely 
for prompt material. Some forward business is being 
closed, however, one of the largest orders calling for 
approximately 2500 tons of foundry for fourth quarter 
delivery having been placed by a melter in the im- 
mediate vicinity. In a few instances, orders have been 
taken for first quarter shipment at present prices. 
Among current inquiries is one for 600 tons of foundry 
for fourth quarter from a Minnesota user. An unusual 
development was the recent shipment of a cargo of 
5000 tons of merchant iron from the Zenith furnace 
by water to Buffalo and from there by rail to New 
England destinations. It will be recalled that earlier 
in the year two water shipments of Buffalo iron were 
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unloaded in Chicago. Southern iron is still digi 
obtain owing to the transportation situation, but a few 
carloads are managing to get through from time to 
time and some slight progress toward improvement - 
being made. Southern quotations range from $97 to 
$28, Birmingham. The Southern stack which js able to 
take advantage of the combination water and ra 
is quoting $30.40, f.o.b. furnace, or $34.58, de 
Chicago. Charcoal, low phosphorous and silvery 
remain unchanged. ; 
250 tons of charcoal. 


lt to 


i Tate 
vered 
prices 


A Michigan melter has close 


d for 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphor 
leable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and 
include a switching charge of 61lc. per ton. Other pr 
for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, or when so i; 
f.o.b. furnace other than local. 

Lake Superior charcoal, 
delivered at Chicago 
Northern coke, No. 1, si 
Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, s 
Northern high 
EC. Se cw cce-ceseaetpenee $33.00 to 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil... cccccscocsec 
Basic 
Low phos., Valley furnace, sil. 
copper free 
Silvery, sil. 8 


averaging sil 


Ferroalloys.—The new tariff imposes a duty 
$33.60 a ton on 80 per cent ferromanganese, but prices 
have not been definitely determined. Spiegeleisen and 
50 per cent ferrosilicon remain unchanged, although it 
is possible that the tariff may later result in an advance 
of the latter commodity. Prices are nominal. 

We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganess 
$75.06; prompt, $82.56, delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
$55 delivered on contract and $65 prompt delivery 
eisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $50, delivered. 

Plates.—Heavy specifications continue to be received 
from car builders and tank works, but there has been 
a decline in new inquiry, particularly for prompt ma- 
terial. Local mills continue to quote 2.10c. to 2.30¢., 
Chicago, but purchases from Eastern mills at higher 
delivered prices are falling off. Buyers are growing 
more cautious in their attitude, evidently in the hope 
that increasing mill production will halt the advancing 
tendency of prices. The Standard Oil Co. has placed 
six oil storage tanks, involving about 1500 tons, with 
the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 


The mill 2.34c., 
quote 2.90c, 


quotation is 2.10c, to Chicago bers 


for plates out of stock. 

Cast Iron Pipe——Hanover, IIl., takes bids on 200 
tons for 4- to 8-in. to-day. Marshalltown, Iowa, wil! 
readvertise for 140 tons. It is felt that considerable 
demand would materialize if transportation difficulties 
would clear up. While the railroad situation is slightly 
improved, it is still difficult to get shipments througn 
from pipe shops, particularly from those located in the 
South. 

We quote per net ton, f.o.b. 
pipe, 4-in., $52.20 to $54.20; 6-in, and above, $48.20 to 
class A and gas pipe, $3 extra. 

Bars.—Demand for soft steel bars is widespreac, 
but there is less pressure for material for prompt deliv- 
ery. Leading local mills are quoting 2c. to en 
cago, and while some business continues to be place 
at higher prices, it involves less tonnage than two or 
three weeks ago. Buying by the automotive industry 
has shown little change, notwithstanding the temporary 
shutdown by the Ford company. The farm anager 
manufacturers remain the one source of business wax 
is not buying its customary tonnage. Bar iron 1s — 
but quiet. Hard steel bar mills are well booked and 

: a ising mate- 
are expected to advance prices in view of rising m4 
rial costs. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2c, to 2.34c., one 
common bar iron, 2.25c. to 2.50c., Chicago; rail steel, -" ° 
2.10c., Chicago mill. ei 

Jobbers quote 2.80c. for steel bars out of pence get = i 
warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel bars and ae 
3.80c. for rounds and 4.30c. for flats, squares and ——* at 

Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel bars 
2.50c. base; hoops, 3.90c.; bands, 3.55c. j 

. ‘ : ' ads 

Rails and Track Supplies.—In rails weste rm ae 
have thus far placed 450,000 tons, with the bec vl 
hood that the total will reach 500,000 tons veal 
the end of the month. The rail purchases are Usv™ 

i hich, like rails, 
accompanied by orders for angle bars, which, 


Chicago, as follows: Water 
z 
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heen advanced, effective Oct. 1, the new price be- 
2 75c., mill, or $7 above the present quotation. 
dard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $40; light rails 
mm new steel, 2.15c., f.0.b. makers’ mills. 
iard railroad spikes, 2.85c. to 3c., mill; track bolts 
rare nuts, 3.85¢c. to 4c., mill; tie plates, steel and 
5c., f.0.b. mill; angle bars, 2.75c., f.o.b. mill. 
rs quote standard spikes out of warehouse at 3.50¢ 
track bolts 4.50c. base. 
Wire Products.—The leading producer has advanced 
“ nails, plain wire, annealed fence wire, galvanized 
nd cement coated nails 10c. per 100 lb. and per 
espectively, and barbed wire and staples 20c. The 
ey ces are still 5c. lower per product than those 
ruoted by independents. Mill operations are improv- 
A ,wly, but demand is still in excess of production. 
Demand is widespread, coming from all sections of 
West and South, except Oklahoma and Arkansas. 
WI the market is active, there is no doubt that much 
. business now being placed represents accum- 
needs which were not satisfied during the period 
production, from which the mills are now 
ving. For mill prices, see finished iron and steel, 
Pittsburgh, page 837. 


warehouse prices, f.o.b. Chicago No. 9 and 
k annealed wire and No. 9 and heavier bright 
$3.20 per 100 lb.: common wire nails, $3.35 per 
nt coated nails, $2.75 per keg. 


Bolts and Nuts.—To get the benefit of the old dis- 
ints, buyers are not permitting any of their material 
tract to remain unspecified. This even holds 
‘farm implements manufacturers, who, while not 
irly active, desire to secure a maximum of their 
juirements before advanced prices become effective. 
isiness from the automotive industry shows no abate- 
Confidence in the stability of the new dis- 


ints is indicated by a steady increase in the number 
f contracts closed for fourth quarter. Ruling discounts 
are those on page 837, except that the basing point is 


Chicago instead of Pittsburgh. 
quote structural rivets, 3.50c.; boiler rivets, 3.60c. ; 
volts up to %& x 4 in., 50 per cent off; larger sizes, 
riage bolts up to % x 6 in., 45 off; larger sizes 


on 


ressed nuts squares and hexagons, tapped, $2.75 
t $2.75 off; coach or lag screws, gimlet points, 
per cent off; quantity extras are unchanged 
Sheets.—Local mills are committed practically 
h the fourth quarter and are not entertaining in- 
first quarter, although some have been re- 
lyemand is less pressing than recently and sales 

im prices are becoming less frequent. 


35c. to 3.50ec. for No. 28 black, 2.50« 


5 10 blue annealed and 4.35c. to 4.50c, for 
zed, all being Pittsburgh prices, subject to a 
(Chicago of 34c. per 100 Ib 
ite f.o.b. Chicago, 4c. for blue annealed, 4.85 
S for galvanized. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Inquiry for concrete bars is as 
at any time this year. Present activity is 

by some to the fact that many projects 

| back pending a settlement of the strikes. Sell- 

| hampered by difficulty in securing steel 


I ls, but with production improving, relief 
for. Recent awards include: 
ts Ref ng Co. plant, Pekin, Ill., 195 tons, te 
Co 
\ ric Co., wire plant, Hawthorne, IIl., 300 tons 
Kalman Co 
Hote Beatrice, Neb., 200 tons, to Concrete 
susiness ineludes: 
£ Morton High School, Cicero, Ill, 115 tons 
Grade School, Oak Park, IIl., 100 tons 
tacine, Racine, Wis., 350 tons. 
Surf Hotel, Milwaukee, 380 tons. 
Creamery Co., plant, Green Bay, Wis., 200 tons 
Structural Material—Fabricating awards show a 
ine this week, but whether this is merely a 
recession or portends a quiet autumn is not 
The mills continue to receive heavy 
: ns for plain material and fresh demand is 
proportions, but there is less willingness on 
Duyers to pay premiums to secure prompt 
Local producers continue to quote 2.10¢. to 
tation on plain material is 2.10c. to 2.34c., 
é hers quote 2.90c. for plain material out of 
] ° 
a Material—The market has stiffened after the 


‘ist week and prices are returning to their 
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former levels. Consumer buying is not yet brisk, 
but it has been of sufficient volume to bring out 
higher quotations. A few thousand tons of heavy 
melting and allied grades have been placed and 
malleable is notably in demand, but iron mill 
scrap is less active The most important cause 
of recent weakness lay in the offerings of yard 
accumulations, which had been held for a profit. This 
material was quickly absorbed by sellers having short 
contracts and the appearance of lower prices discour- 
aged further sales. It is apparent, however, that coun- 
try stocks are heavier than was generally thought and 
that present prices warrant shipments from consid 
erable distances. Purchases by local dealers include 
material situated at such widely scattered points as 
Memphis and Texas. Export offerings are still light. 
Among current lists are the Pennsylvania Northwest- 
ern Region, 2500 tons; the New York Central, a blind 
list, and the Chicago & Western Indiana and the Belt 
Railway of Chicago, 600 tons each. 


We quote delive onsumers’ yards, Chicago and vicin 
freight dt fer harges paid, as follows 
Gq s Ton 
Iron rails $25.00 to $25.56 
(ast mm whe "4. 50to 25.00 
Relaying rails °27.50to 32.50 
Rolled or forge tee wheels... 23.00to 23.50 
Rails for 1 2 20.00 to 20.50 
Steel rei le °150to 22.00 
Heavy nelt t ‘ 18.50to 19.00 
Frogs, swit guards cut apart 18.50 to. 19.00 
Shoveling ste« 18.25 to 18.7 
Dro I - it 13.0 
Hvdraulik heet 15.25to 15.7 
Axle turning 16.00 to 16.50 
‘ Tov 

S y 18.50 1o 0» 
I re ba 0 oe 
I i ' “ 
ster Cn! i 1% Hoe 
No 1 bushe £ 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 busheling 10.50to 11.00 
Cut forge 17.50 to 18.00 
Lipes and flu 12 t 13.08 
N railro: i.nOt 18.0 
No. 2 railroas ig 17.50 to 18.0 
Steel knuckle « 20.00 to 50 
cr prings L50to 22.00 
Ne macl 10 i 
NWO. 2 1 lro 19 50to ( 
Lon pho } 7.00 to 1 yf 
Locomoti' t IS 50 to 19.00 
Machine s ° 11.00 to 11 

CC bor 12 Ont ' 
Stove pla ] (> te S.00 
(srat ba 17 1 ; 
Brake she ~ 17 } 1s.0 
Ra d > > 
\ itu } ’ 


PROPOSED MERGER 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube and Brier Hill Steel 
Co. Mav Be Combined 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHI0, Sept. 26.—Directors of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., at a prolonged meeting 
Tuesday afternoon, considered in detail a proposed 
merger with the Brier Hill Steel Co., operating plants at 
Youngstown, Warren and Niles. Upon the conclusion 
of the meeting, President James A. Campbell, of the 
Sheet & Tube company, stated it would be inadvisable at 
this time to make any public statement. He indi- 
cated, however, that while the Brier Hill company 
offered a valuable property, terms were not agreed 
upon. 

Samuel Mather, of Cleveland, the largest individual 
stockholder in the Sheet & Tube company, sat in the 
meeting, as did John L. Severance and H. G. Dalton, 
other Cleveland directors. 

It is understood the Brier Hill company seeks in 
clusion in a merger to avoid the expenditure of a large 
sum, approaching $8,000,000, to round out its finishing 
capacity. Brier Hill directors discussed the consolida- 
tion at a meeting Monday. 

Sessions this week mark definite steps to effect a 
combination of the two interests, the largest inde- 
pendents in the Mahoning Valley. Additional confer- 
ences are being arranged to consider details. 
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Cleveland 


Competition Develops Lower Prices on Pig Iron 
—Serap Advances 


With increased pig iron and steel production, the 
car shortage has become the predominating disturbing 
factor in the general situation. This is hampering the 
movement of both steel from the mills particularly 
from the Pittsburgh district and pig iron from the mer- 
chant furnaces. Some furnaces, behind in deliveries 
because of enforced shut downs, are compelled to lay 
part of their products on the ground because of an 
inadequate car supply. With Connellsville foundry 
coke it seems now to be more of a question of cars 
to move it than a supply of fuel. Pig iron production 
has further increased and as a result the acute short- 
age has to some extent been relieved and some easing 
up is noticed in the price situation in that prices lower 
than the recent maximum quotations have appeared on 
foundry iron. The Otis Steel Co. has blown in another 
Cleveland furnace and is now operating both stacks. 
The Girard furnace has gone in blast and the Struthers 
Furnace Co. stack at Struthers, Ohio, is scheduled to 
go in blast next week. The Hanna Furnace Co. started 
its Dover stack and its second Detroit stack late last 
week according to schedule. 

Iron Ore.—Indications now are that Lake Superior 
ore shipments, during the present season, will amount 
to 40,000,000 tons and possibly 42,000,000 tons. Some 
early season estimates were that the movement would 
reach 45,000,000, but the curtailment of blast furnace 
operations caused some cutting off in shipments during 
the past few weeks and the late season’s movement 
probably will be light. September shipments are ex- 
pected to amount to 7,000,000 tons, making the move- 
ment to Oct. 1, approximately 33,000,000 tons. There 
is virtually no dock space left at Lake Erie ports. So 
nearly all of the ore is now going directly to furnace 
yards. Generally the car supply for ore is fair. Some 
of the railroads serving the southern Ohio districts 
have not been able to handle much ore, but conditions 
on these have improved during the past week. 

We quote delivered lower lake ports: Old range Bessemer, 


55 per cent iron, $5.95; Old range non-Bessemer, 51% per 


cent iron, $5.20; Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron, $5.70; 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 511. per cent iron, $5.05, 

Pig Iron.—An easing up in the pig iron situation is 
in evidence, particularly in respect to foundry iron as 
the result of the blowing in of an additional blast 
furnace and lower prices have appeared on foundry iron 
than the maximum quotations that had been the basis 
of recent Cleveland transactions for both local and 
outside sales. Local furnaces that have been quoting 
foundry iron at $36 are still asking that price, but evi- 
dently must name somewhat lower prices if they 
care to meet outside competition. The Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., which was quoted $36 by Cleve- 
land furnaces on 1050 tons of foundry iron for its 
Cleveland plant, has placed its order with a Valley 
furnace at a price of about $34, furnace, or $35.76, 
delivered, and another Cleveland consumer has pur- 
chased 100 tons of 2.75 silicon iron at $36, Valley 
furnace, or on a $34 basis, figuring the differential for 
high silicon at $2. Ruling quotations by another pro- 
ducer would mean a Cleveland delivered price on 
foundry iron of $35 or lower. One lake furnace is ad- 
hering to its recent range of from $32 to $33.50 on 
foundry iron. The market has quieted down materially, 
sales during the week being limited for most part to 
small lots, none exceeding 500 tons. Some foundries 
that have been buying spot iron because they were 
unable to secure shipments from their regular sources 
of supply will be able to get iron on their regular con- 
tracts shortly, and consequently the demand for spot 
iron is expected to fall off. Several sales of Southern 
iron are reported in lots up to 300 tons at the unchanged 
price of $28. One producer of silvery iron has advanced 
its price $1 per ton for prompt shipment and during 
the week sold two 150-ton lots of 9 per cent silvery 
at a base price of $42.50. Another producer made 
sales for the fourth quarter at $41.50. A small lot 
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sale of imported low phosphorus iron has been y/o in 
Chicago at about $31 seaboard. This would be «. Va- 


lent to about $37 Valley furnace, as compared wt} $38 
quoted by a Valley producer. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low pl 
iron, are delivered Cleveland and for local iron ine}y, 
switching charge. - Ohio silvery and Southern jron ;, 
based on a $3.02 freight rate from Jackson and .- 
from Birmingham, 

Basic, Valley furnace, nominal...... ; 
Northern No, 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. .$35.00 to 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25....... 


R45. 5 bia hie ates de ae Se wr 

Ohio silvery, sil. 8 per cent.......... 44.521 

Standard low phos., Valley furnace.. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—With the partial settleney; 


of the shopmen’s strike many railroads have come i 
the market for bolts and nuts for the fourth qnyartey 
and considerable business is also being placed | 
vers and automobile manufacturers. 

Finished Material.—There is a moderate volume of 
new business, but many consumers are more eo; 
cerned about getting shipments on existing contracts 
than in placing new orders. Plates are in fairly heayy 
demand, but steel bar orders have fallen off. On «tec! 
bars and structural material, the bulk of the business 
is being placed at 2c., although some independent 
are still asking 2.25c. The plate market continues fj; 
with quotations by independent mills ranging from 
2.25¢. to 2.50c., and small mills are booking considerable 
business at the latter price. A fairly heavy demand 
has developed from the railroads for fire box plates 
Another lake freight boat has been placed, the Cle: 
land-Cliffs Iron Co. having closed the contract with th 
Great Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit, for a 600- 
foot boat that will require 5000 tons of steel. A new 
inquiry has come from an oil company for 600 tons of 
plates for stills. Structural inquiries have fallen off 
considerably. The only new project of any size re 
ported is the store addition for the Halle Brothers Co., 
Cleveland, requiring 2500 tons of structural material. 
The Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co. is inquiring for 
1000 tons of rails and some of the railroads in this 
district are negotiating for their 1923 requirements. 
The Nickel Plate Railroad has an inquiry out for its 
requirements in axles and steel bars for the last quarter 
and the first quarter of next year. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 2.92c.; plates and stru 
> 


shapes, 3.01lc.; No. 9 galvanized wire, 3c.; No. 9 ant 
wire, 2.50c.; No. 28 black sheets, 4.50c.; No. 28 galval 


, 


sheets, 5.50c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.7Vc 
hoops and bands, 3.71le.; cold-rolled rounds, 3.60 
squares and hexagons, 4.10c. 

Reinforcing Bars.—There is a good demand for re 
inforcing bars in lots of 50 tons and under. The James 
Sperling Co., Bay City, Mich., has taken the contract 
for the filtration plant in that city requiring 1200 tons 
of bars. Hard steel reinforcing bars are firm at < 

Sheets.—The market is very firm and fairly activ 
and some mills can make good deliveries. There 
still considerable demand from the automobile 
dustry. Prices range from 3.50c. to 3.60c, for black, 
4.50c. to 4.60c, for galvanized, and from 2.60c. up on 
blue annealed. On heavier gages 2.70c. and on light 
gages 2.80c. are quite commonly quoted. Automodie 
body sheets are quoted at 5c. for October deliver) 

Warehouse Business.—Cleveland jobbers advance 
prices Monday $2 a ton on steel bars, plates, structura 
material, hoops and bands, and the leading stee! jo»%e"s 
to-day advanced black and galvanized sheets >) & ©! 
and blue annealed sheets $4 a ton. The new prices 
are based on mill prices of 1.95c. for steel bars, 2.0% 
for plates and shapes, and 2.75c. for hoops and bands. 
The warehouse demand continues heavy, but saies "*" 
fallen off owing to depleted stocks. 


Coke.—The foundry coke market is firmer © 
lot sales for prompt shipment are reported at >», 
but some producers are now asking $13.50 to $14. — 
tations of $13 have been made on a local inquiry e 
1500 tons for the last quarter. We note the sale of ten 
cars of Indianapolis by-product foundry coke 4! $16. 

Old Material—Prices have further advanced teas 
more a ton on most grades of scrap and the highe’ 
prices are bringing out very little material. ‘ levee 
and Valley dealers are freely offering $22 for heavy 
melting steel and $20 for compressed steel for Youn# 





(Car 
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lelivery, and local producers have been offered 
+h as $20.50 for heavy melting steel. Locally, com- 
d steel has brought over $19. The high prices, 
er with the partial settlement of the shopmen’s 
_ are expected to bring out considerable railroad 
juring October. The only list that has appeared 
is a blank list from the Big Four Railroad, which 
no scrap in September. Bids on this will be 


Oct. D. 

ote per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 
melting steel ac dha es $19.75 to $20.00 
rails under 3 ft.... 21.00to 22.00 
rails, rerolling.... 24.00 to 25.00 
rails Jie mare Ba alt 18.00to 18.50 
car axles.. ; : ; 26.00 to 27.00 
phosphorus melting 20.00to 21.00 
borings ate ween On 15.25 to 15.50 
hine shop turnings....... 14.00 to 14,25 
xed borings and short turnings 14.75 to 15.25 
pressed BtEG) .nccscccscs LS.00 to 18.50 
road wrought cet conte L8S.75 to 19.25 
road malleable ......... 20.00 to 21.00 
t bundled sheet stampings 15.00 to 15.25 
axle turnings rr 16.00 to 16.50 
i ee chance 21.00to 22.00 
busheling. . ne ee 15.00 to 15.50 
forge flashings over 10 in 14.50to 15.00 
» forge flashings under 10 in 15.00 to 15.25 
id grate bars 17.00 to 18.00 
plate ; L7.00 to 18.00 
d flues 14.50to 14.78 


Boston 


More Domestic Pig Iron Sold in New England 
Than in Many Weeks 


Boston, Sept. 26.—Sales of pig iron the past week 
ximated 5000 tons, including 1000 No. 2 plain 
analysis Buffalo, last quarter, at about $33 fur- 

a local melter, 100 tons No. 2 western Penn- 

, October delivery, at $33.50 furnace, or $39.42 

ered, and other small lots, Tennessee included, 
swell the total to betcer than 1500 tons, the 
domestic iron business reported in many weeks. 
Scotch iron prices vary, being higher in some instances 
ower in others. Advances are reported by the 
largest operators. A Bridgeport, Conn., melter bought 
2.25 to 2.75 at $30, c.if., with a $1.90 freight; 
Massachusetts stove maker 400 tons at $31, while 
iles ran as high as $32 plus the 75c. import tax 

ind $33 without the duty. English, to arrive, 
from $27 to $31, plus duty. Continental, fairly 
sphorus and fairly high manganese, is offered 

is $24.50, plus duty, and better iron as high as 
French iron is mostly $28 to $30. Importers are 
ined up on October shipments. No foreign iron 

n the week ending Sept. 23, but at least 1500 





: lue this week. One melter wants 300 to 600 
2X, delivery not specified, and the General! Fire 
Ext iisher Co., Providence, R. I., 250 tons No. 1X, 


r shipment. Barges with 1315 tons of iron from 
for the American Electrical Co., Phillipsdale, 
in at Providence. The Philadelphia & Reading 
announces that effective Oct. 16 the rate on 
at stations taking the Philadelphia and Scran- 
basis to points on the Maine Central Railroad 

the Brunswick rate basis, will be $4.28, as against 
ton as at present. 


delivered prices, on the basis of the latest re- 
now infrequent, and as follows, having added 
prices $3.65 freight from eastern Pennsylvania, 
Buffalo, $5.92 from Virginia and $9.60 from 


Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ $36.65 to $38.65 
Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25......... 35.65to 37.65 
ilo, sil, 2.25 to 2.75....... ..+- 87.91to 38.41 
Sil. 3.00 00 Gea cece 36.91 to 37.91 

& sil. 2.26 to 2.75.... 38.10 
sil. 1.75 to 2.25... ; 7 37.60 

Bb, GU, 2.20 60 BI. eviews os 38.92 
sil. 1.75 to 2.25 37.92 


limited to pounds rather than tons, yet con- 
activity exists at prices governed by those 
active centers. A lot of 1500 tons manganese 
ved at this port from abroad the past week. 


¥ ‘rehouse Business.—Bookings the first half of this 


- r ‘veraged better than those for the corresponding 
ry : August, which was the best month this year. 


t-down, more noticeable in structural steel than 
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in other material, is reported since Sept. 15. Sheets 
are more active, however. Warehouse stocks are larger, 
due to increased mill shipments. Bolts and nuts alo 
are coming forward more freely, some buyers claiming 
to have received stock not expected until December. 
Bolts, nuts and rivets are in demand, however, and mill 
shipments needed. Wire nails have advanced another 
l5c. a keg from stock, making 30c. since Sept. 1. The 
base is $3.60 a keg. Cut nails remain unchanged in 
price. Demand for nails is heavy and back orders are 
largest since war days. 

Jobbers quote Soft steel bars, $3.25 per 100 Ib. base 
flats, $3.85 concrete bars, $3.25; structural steel, $3.25 to 
$3.50; tire steel, $4.50 to $4.85; open-hearth spring steel, $5 
to $6.50; crucible spring steel, $12; steel bands. $4.25; hoop 
steel, $4.75; cold rolled steel, $4 to $4.50: refined iron $3.25 
best refined iron, $4.50; Wayne iron, $5.50: Norway iron 
$6 to $6.50; plates, $3.35 to $3.55 No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets, $4.15 per 100 Ib. base No, 28 black sheets, $5.40 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, $6.40 

Cast Iron Pipe—The Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 
has been awarded 100 tons 6 in. and 8 in. pipe, Novem- 
ber delivery, by the city of Attleboro, Mass., the only 
municipal business of any importance to be placed in 
this territory recently. Many feelers are being put 
out by cities and towns, however, as well as by gas 
and some of the largest engineering companies. Cast 
iron pipe makers expect considerable activity in the 
market during December, January and February for 
spring delivery. The market here for 6 in. pipe and 
larger is $57.10 delivered common Boston rate points, 
and for 4 in., $62.10. The usual $4 differentials apply 
to class A and gas pipe. 

Finished Material.—The Boston & Maine Railroad 
this week closed on 17,000 tons of rails, 11,000 tons 
being 85 lb. and the rest 100 lb.; the Maine Central 
took 9300 tons, and other New England carriers, not 
including the New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
the Boston & Albany, which place their business 
through other than Boston sources, 7450 tons, mak- 
ing a total of 33,750 tons, 1923 éeelivery. Track ac- 
cessory requirements by the carriers will not be placed 
until later. McClintic-Marshall Co. has taken 235 
tons of structural steel for a Lowell, Mass., bridge, 
the only round tonnage placed in this territory the 
past week. Bids are in on 146 tons for the General 
Baking Co. garage, Charlestown, Boston. Bars, espe- 
cially high carbon, are in excellent demand, although 
individual tonnages are only moderately large. The 
demand for plates still runs to small tonnages, but the 
number of orders is i.creasing. Fourth quarter sheet 
requirements have been mostly contracted for. 


Coke.—Sales of Alabama by-product foundry coke 
were made at $16.50 delivered New England points the 
past week, contrasted with $19.50 heretofore. October 
deliveries are offered at $16.50. Small tonnages of Con- 
nellsville coke at $12.50 ovens, or $18.05 delivered, also 
were sold. The market for outside fuel is more or less 
restricted, however, due to better shipments against 
contracts by the New England Coal & Coke Co. and 
the Providence Gas Co. on a basis of $16.50 delivered 
within the prescribed freight zone. Local oven interests 
are now in a position to accept spot business at $19.50 
delivered, but at that price sales are limited. Cunsid- 
erable coke made in this territory is going into New 
York State. Actual consumption of coke by New Eng- 
land foundries is expanding, but very slowly, and re- 
mains well below normal. 

Old Material—Continued activity, which broadened 
to include all old material on a rising scale of prices, 
was reported the past week. Strength was most pro- 
nounced in wrought pipe, cast iron borings and car 
axles, which average $2 a ton higher, and in heavy melt- 
ing steel, car wheels, railroad malleable and stove plate, 
which average $1.50 higher. The car supply situation is 
more acute, while rejections are at a minimum. Local 
sales of heavy melting steel alone exceeded 1000 tons 
at $15 to $15.50, and 100 tons went at $15.75, a new 
high record price for this movement. Sales of chemica! 
cast iron borings at $15, $15.50, $16, $16.50, $17 and 
even $17.50, shipping point, make it difficult to estab- 
lish a general price level, which possibly is nearer $15 
to $16.50 than otherwise. A Boston melter of rolling 
mill borings in the market at $15 delivered, which are 
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scarce, resorted to cast at $19 delivered. A local horse- 
shoe interest wants round tonnages of horseshoes at 
$14, shipping point, a Maine rolling mill, having a $2.25 
freight, is bidding $22 for shafting, while numerous in- 
quiries for machinery cast are in dealers’ hands. Other- 
wise most everything moving is going into Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The following prices are for 
points: 
No 1 machinery cast...... pws eRe $22.00 
No. 2 machinery cast..... cab ae ee 20.00 


Stove plate a Abate 50 00 
Railroad malleable ....... .50 8.00 


The following 


Boston rate 


gross ton lots delivered con- 


Summing 


prices are red pe rross ton s. €.e.b. 
shipping points 
No. 1 heavy melting steel ‘ ..+.-$15.00 to $15.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought. cess ae eee ee 5.00 
No. 1 yard wrought...... weeee 13.50 to 14.00 
Wrought pipe (1 in 

2 ft. long)... Deas ‘ 50 to 2.00 
Machine shop turnings.... ‘ to .00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill.... . 12.50 to 3.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical.......... 15. to 5.50 
Blast furnace borings and turnings. to 00 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton... to .00 
Street car axles.... ry to 22.00 
Street car wheels... ob an : to 18.00 
Rerolling rails . ‘ i i dest ig 3. to .00 
Shafting t 7 


to J.édo0 


Cineinnati 


Quiet Week with Some Reselling of Southern 
Pig Iron at $26 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 26.—The pig-iron market was 
exceptionally quiet during the week and only a few 
sales larger than 100 tons were reported. An Indiana 
melter bought 500 tons of Northern foundry iron on a 
basis of $32, Lake furnace, while another Indiana 
foundry took 300 tons of malleable at $32, Chicago. 
Several sales of Southern iron were made on 
the basis of $26, but this iron has now been cleared up 
and the Southern market is firm at $27, Birmingham. 
Very few furnaces are quoting for any delivery, the 
available supply of iron being very short, with ship- 
ments from Southern furnaces showing a slight im- 
provement. Melters are waiting to see just what 
developments take place before buying further ton- 
nages. The supply of foundry iron in the southern 
Ohio district has dwindled to practically nothing. The 
steel producer which had been supplying the bulk of 
the iron having gone back on basic. As a result, prices 
are very firm, and single carloads have brought as high 
as $34, base. Some Chicago and St. Louis iron is being 
shipped into this district as a result of the scarcity. 
But Lake furnaces are now in a position to take care 
of a bigger part of the trade. Belfont furnace re- 
sumed operations this week on Bessemer iron, which is 
being sold at $35, Ironton, and Jisco furnace will be 
making silvery at the end of the week. Those two will 
be the only merchant furnaces in blast in the southern 
Ohio district. 

Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
$2.27 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (hbase)........$8 

Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 soft) 

Ohio silvery (nominal), 8 per cent 

Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (No. ! 

Basic Northern 

Malleable : 

Finished Material.—The chief concern of the trade 
seems to be in securing shipments from mills. There 
are, however, a number of inquiries current for fourth 
quarter, the principal one coming from the Big Four 
Railroad, which will take bids on Oct. 5 for its fourth 
quarter requirements of bolts and nuts, iron bars, steel 
billets, firebox and boiler plates, tank and car plates, 
shapes and steel bars, black and blue annealed sheets, 
nails, wire, fence, axles, boiler tubes and safe ends. 
No quantities are specified on the order, but the re- 
quirements of the road for this quarter are expected 
to be heavy. While sheet mills continue to book only 
for October shipment at current prices, tonnage reser- 
vations which will take up the capacity of the mills 
are being booked at prices to be named shortly after 
the first of the month. It is expected that these prices 
will show a $3 advance for November and December 


shipment. The demand for small spikes is reported 


resale 


and 


1g] -10TL! 
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to be heavy, coming chiefly from the mining ¢ 
and a steady improvement is also noted in the lemand 
for light rails. Small spikes will likely advanco + 
$3.50 shortly, as this seems to be the present ideas of 
some manufacturers. An advance of 10c. a keg on 
track spikes has been made by one manuf 
bringing the price to $2.85. On bars and sha 
has been quoted during the week but a fair number of 
orders are being booked at 2.15c. to 2.25¢. , 
and 2.10c. on shapes. On plates, the general quot: 
appears to be 2.25c., though orders are confined + 
and two carloads each. Some orders were 
for wire and wire nails, the latter being a rath 
commodity these days, due to poor shipment 
manufacturers. Inquiry in the structural field 
though a number of projects involving a consid 
tonnage of reinforcing bars are now in arch 
hands. Included in these will be a 7-story offic: 
ing for the railroad brotherhoods to be erected 
cinnati, bids on which will be taken about Oct. 15 
Union Savings Bank & Trust Co. is having plan 
pared for a 10-story office building, 100 x 200 ft.. | 
on which will be taken about Jan. 1. A numbe) 
smaller projects are also up. Two hundred tons of 
bars for the Liberty National Bank Building at Coy- 
ington, Ky., will be supplied by the Bourne-Fuller (Co 
Warehouse Business.—Local warehouses continue to 
enjoy a good bus:ness. Delayed shipments from mills 
are beginning to filter through, but the movement 
still comparatively light. Prices show no change, al 
though an advance of 15c. a keg on wire nails will be- 
come effective Oct. 1. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 2.9 

reinforcing bars, 3.05c. base: hoops, 4.05c. base: band 

base; shapes and plates, 3.05c. base; cold-rolled 

3.75¢e. base; cold-rolled flats, squares and hexago1 
base; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4c.; No. 28 bla eets 
galvanized sheets, 5.75c.: No. 9 annealed 


4.70c.; No. 28 iled 
wire, $2.85 per 100 Ib.; common wire nails, $3.05 per keg, 


base. 

Tool Steel.—It is almost a certainty that tool steel 
prices will show an advance in the near future, and 
some good business was placed last week in anticipa- 
tion of it. Prices range from 70c. per lb. on regular 
grades of high speed steel to 90c. on special brands of 
some companies. 

Coke.—While the coke market is rather quiet, some 
fair sized sales of both furnace and foundry coke are 
reported. Prices are holding very firm, and furnace 
coke in particular is, if anything, higher. Connells- 
ville furnace coke is quoted at $12, and foundry at $12 
to $14. New River foundry remains at $14 to $15 
Wise County furnace coke is quoted at $11 and foundry 
$13, the same range prevailing on Pocahontas. The 
Ashland by-product producer has advanced its price t 
$12, Connellsville basis for October shipment. 

Old Material.—The local scrap market continues to 
show a fair amount of activity. Steel mills are buying 
in small tonnages and foundries are taking all cast 
scrap offered. The demand from other districts also 1s 
heavier. Prices are showing much strength and ac- 
vances of from 50c. to $2 a ton are recorded. 


stricts, 


"2 to 


turer, 


S, 2c. 


Dars, 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b, ears Cincinnat 
Per Gross Ton 
Bundled sheets $9.50 to $10.00 
Iron rails 15.50 to 16 
telaying rails. 50 Ib. and up........ 2650to 2: 
Rails for rolling 16.50 to 17 
Heavy melting steel..... . 15.00 to 
Steel roils for melting...... 14.00 to 
Car wheels . 19.00 to 
Per 
No. 1 railroad wrought 14.00 to 
Cast borings 11,50 to 
Steel turnings 10.50 to 
Railroad cast 16.50 to 
No. 1 machinery 20.50 to 
Burnt scrap 11.50 to 
Tron axles 20.50 to 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 13.50 to 
Pipes and flues...... ‘ 


The Detroit Foundryman’s Association held = 
monthly meeting Thursday evening, Sept. 21, at which 
Henry M. Lane, of the H. M. Lane Co., Detroit, foundry 
engineers, gave a talk on “Foundry Troubles.” Officers 
of the association for the year are: Fred Erb, Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co., president; J. C. Babo, Dodge Bros. 
vice-president; Delos R. Hay, secretary. 
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New York 


Strong Pressure for Deliverice—Domestic Pig Iron 
Prices Lower 


New YorK, Sept. 26.—The car situation in the coal 
districts of Pennsylvania is more serious and 


mi 

a ber of mines have been compelled to close on 
a of inability to obtain cars in which to load the 
coal. The present outlook is that prices of coal will 


Pig Iron.—One firm reports the sale of 5,000 tons 


* English foundry irons and others have disposed of 
smaller tonnages. Prices of foreign grades show a 


! y to advance. They are still several dollars be- 
se of domestic irons, and transactions are con- 
fned to a large extent to the foreign product. Prices 
yn domestic iron are somewhat lower and $31 can be 


j eastern Pennsylvania and $32 in Buffalo on 
Ni plain. These prices are about $1 lower than 
ent minimum quotations. In addition to pur- 
made by the American Locomotive Co., as 

unced in this column last week, it is still in the 
for 700 tons of charcoal and 3500 tons of foun- 


1) for immediate delivery. The American Car 
& Foundry Co. has not yet placed the 500 tons for 
which it has been inquiring. Very little foreign iron 
y available for delivery prior to Nov. 1. 

delivered in the New York district as follows, 
ed to furnace prices $2.27 freight from eastern 
$4.91 from Buffalo and $5.44 from Virginia 

Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25. .$35.27 to $36.27 

Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 34.27 to 35.27 

Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 33.27to 34.27 

O, Sil, 1.75 to 2.25.......0.0.. 36.91 to 37.91 

Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 No sales 

Perrcallova'Thas far the new duties on various 


ferroalloys have made very little difference in quota- 


tions. Demand, however, has slackened in most of the 
markets. Sales of small lots of British ferromanganese 
have been made at $67.50, c.if., to which a duty of 
$33.60 per ton on 80 per cent alloy is now added. 


producers have practically nothing to sell, 
although it is stated that an offer of some alloy has 
been made at $100 per ton, furnace. This would figure 
about the same as the British alloy which, with duty 
paid, would be $101.10 at the seaboard. On og gen 
there is now a duty on the foreign product of per 

Some sales of the 20 per cent alloy hicion been 
duty paid, but the quotations on the 
lomesti product are unchanged for both grades. No 
is reported in the manganese ore market and 
juotations are nominal. The new tariff law places a 


made at $39.2 5, 


Dusiness 


ity of $22.40 per gross ton on 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon. Domestic producers have not yet changed their 
iotations, which range from $65 to $70 per ton, de- 
ivered, but are taking very little business, although 
' ‘here is some inquiry for car load lots. Importers of 
ferrosilicon are at present not quoting; their future 


and — will be determined later. There is a 
y of 3c. per lb. of contained chromium in ferro- 
m, but there is very little business in this 


narket and quotations are still unchanged. Quotations 
abe AS lows: 
i nanganese, domestic, 
eet LOR. sce vnwns ck Se eee ec het e . $100.00 
Ferromanganese, B ritish, cif. per ton.......$67.50 
: elsen, 17 to 19 per cent, furnace $38.00 
cent, furnace $35.00 to $39.00 
cent, delivered, per gross 
‘vende tw ous . .$65.00 to $70.00 
cent, delivered per 
oa ice $38.00 to $40.00 
of contained metal... 500 
to & per cent carbon. 60 to 
per lb. Cr., delivered.......  14¢ 
um, per Ib. of contained vanadium 
$3.50 to $4.00 
in car- 
$200.00 


furnace, nominal, 


sen, 20 per 
or “0 per 
iT loads 


10 to 15 per 


ngsten, per Ib 
mium } 
cent Cr 
al 


tan-um 


net ton. 





15 to 18 per cent, 


ore, foreign, per unit, c.if.....29¢. to 30 
per unit, in 60 per cent con- 
TCS, ROWE 2. ot ab <'cu wns $3.50 up 
its . re, basis 48 per cent CreQOz, crude, per 
sah ' antic seaboard........ . . $18.00 to $18.50 
ao , “lenum ore. 85 per cent concentrates, ner 
dry <5 MoS,, New York 50c. to 55e 
Warehouse 


“ers 


ack- anced 1k 


Yars ars 


per 100 lb. in this district. Iron and steel 
now 3.04ce. per lb.; shapes, 3.14c. per Ib.; 
‘*. per lb.; hoops, 4.39¢. per Ib., 


ros.. 
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Business.—Quotations have been ad- 


and bands, 


831 


3.84c. per lb. Cold-rolled shafting and screw stock is 
3.90c. per lb. for rounds and 4.40c. per Ib. for flats, 
squares and hexagons. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Considerable pressure for 
deliveries indicates a continuing demand and the ac- 
tivity is broad in scope, save that there is some let-up 
in steel building work, this partly seasonal. Buying 
by jobbers is still noteworthy and shows how rapidly 
steel is going into consumption, seeing that minimum 
stocks in jobbers’ hands are rarely more than 25 per 
cent below the maximum. Apparently all the rails for 
the Eastern railroads of the country have been bought 
or substantially closed. Concrete bar business is ac- 
tive, one office alone reporting some 5000 tons on 
which decisions have not been made. Among the ac- 
tive jobs are seven or eight buildings for a Government 
hospital at Northampton, Mass., involving 2000 
Railroad car and locomotive buying is still fairly ac- 
tive but very little railroad bridge work is under con- 
sideration. As to the immediate future in general 
terms, sellers of steel look for no cessation in demand 
for several months. Prices generally are higher in 
that the leading interest is apparently asking some- 
what higher prices than recently for such business as 
it can entertain in view of its well filled order books; 
except to preferred customers, steel bars are a minimum 
at 2c., Pittsburgh basis, and shapes and plates 2.10c. 
The going market is $3 to $5 a ton higher for reason- 
ably early delivery. 


tons. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, as fol- 
lows: For indefinite delivery, soft steel bars, 2.34c.; struc- 
tural shapes and steel plates, 2.44c.: for delivery in a number 


of weeks, 
to 2.59¢ 


soft steel bars and plain structural material, 2.44c. 
; steel plates, 2.49c. to 2.59c.: bar iron, 2.59c. 

High Speed Steel.—Although the market is gener- 
ally quiet, some producers have advanced their quota- 
tions, pointing to the high percentage of increase in the 
cost of tungsten, effected by the tariff. Producers gen- 
erally quote 18 per cent tungsten high speed steel at 
75c. to 85c. per lb., with special brands of some com- 
panies ranging up to 90c. per lb 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The situation in water pipe is un- 
changed. Prices are still strong, but new business is 
slow in appearing because of the usual seasonal dull- 
Makers, however, are operating full. We quote 
per net, f.o.b. New York, in carload lots, as follows: 
6-in. and larger, $54.50; 4-in. and 5-in., $59; 3-in., 
$64.80, with $4 additional for Class A and gas pipe. 
The market in cast-iron soil pipe is active and makers 
report that present demand shows signs of lasting 
throughout the year. Jobbers stocks are low and with 
the present prices of pig iron, no weakening of present 
prices is expected. We quote per net ton, delivered, 
New York, discounts of both Southern and Northern 
makers, as follows: 2 to 6-in., standard, 25 to 30 per 
cent off list; heavy, 34 to 35 per cent off list. 


Old Material.—The upward trend of prices con- 
tinues, with active buying by all mills in both eastern 
and western Pennsylvania. Probably the greater por- 
tion of steel moving from this district is No. 1 heavy 
melting and is going to Bethlehem Steel Co. and the 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., for which dealers are 
quoted as paying $17.50 per ton delivered. 

Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel, yard........... $13.50 to $14.00 
Steel rails, short lengths, or t 14.50to 15.00 


ness. 


tails for rolling........ oeveacecese SE ae 
Relaying rails, nominal o% 27.00 to 28.00 
Steel car ‘amen 17.00 to 18.00 
Iron car axles 23.00 to 24.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 16.00to 16.50 
Wroutht Ge UFR. occ ivocccdtes es 14.50to 15.00 
Forge fire st = sedeeceh te 10.00to 10.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long 13.00to 13.50 
Cast borings (clean)............ 12.50to 13.00 
Machine-shop turnings ............«. 11.50to 12.00 
Mixed borings and turnings......... 11.50to 12.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., not 

ORGS? SB Te, MOR aw ccccvsaseunet 11.75 to 12.25 
Stove plate : acoosteae~cswen 13.50to 14.00 
Locomotive grate bars........:s.«+- 12.50to 13.00 
Malleable cast (railroad) cocccscss Me 312.56 
Cast-iron car wheels.......0.sccesss . 14.50to 15.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton, follow: 


No. 1 meaeimery Gnas. occ ccdsvevases $19.50 to $20.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 

materials, etc.), cupola size....... 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.... 14.50to 16.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast bollers, 

QUA ‘Sacdcdtebcé tHexvinevedbseon 13.00to 13.50 
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San Francisco 


Moderate Buying of Continental Pig [ron— 
Demand Not Urgent 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 20. 

Pig Iron—There has been a moderate volume of 
business in pig iron in the past two weeks, perhaps 
aggregating around 1000 tons for the ports of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles together. The majority of 
the contracts involve Continental iron, which is sched- 
uled for September-October shipment. It is understood 
the price was in the neighborhood of $28, ex ship, 
Coast. Offerings of foreign material are liberally made, 
but the demand at present is not urgent, as consumers, 
for the most part, appear to have about sufficient stocks 
for their current needs. One specia) lot of foundry 
pig iron to be used for the making of ingot molds was 
in the market at something over $30. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Market conditions appear to be im- 
proving, and there is more interest on the buying side. 
While prices are unchanged at $52, delivered, for 6-in., 
the tone is firm. Private business is broader, it being 
reported by one large interest that in the last two-week 
period about 600 tons has been placed. Municipal 
business likewise has been better. Pasadena has just 
placed 800 tons of 4 to 12-in.; Santa Barbara awarded 
a contract for 1000 tons of 6 to 20-in., and Alhambra 
is in the market for a moderate quantity of 4 to 16-in. 
pipe. Demand for soil pipe continues steady, the most 
consistent call coming from house builders. The mar- 
ket price is unchanged. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Coast market appears 
unsettled, and buyers are holding off from any great 
commitments, apparently believing that lower prices 
will follow the settlement of the strike situation. In 
some cases already, mills have eased their prices, but 
only in those instances where quotations were consid- 
erably in excess of the Steel Corporation levels. This 
development is due to several mills entering the market 
again after a period of inactivity, during which time 
fuel could not be secured. Plates are reflecting the 
price adjustment, those mills which were holding for 
3c. to 3.15¢., delivered, now asking from about 2.80 to 
2.90c., against around 2.60c. from the largest makers. 


Coke.—Business recently has been on a better scale, 
and it is estimated that around 2000 tons have been 
sold, virtually all of which is English. It is for Sep- 
tember-October-November shipment. The price is un- 
derstood to have ranged from $17 to $18, ex ship. The 
Navy has awarded its order to an importer, the price 
being around the equivalent of $17, ex ship. 

Old Material.—Scrap generally is firmer as a result 
of limited amounts of materials in the market, and a 
somewhat improved demand from foundries, which have 
let their stocks dwindle to a very low point. Heavy 
melting is quoted around $12.50 a gross ton, delivered 
at consumers’ works, with even higher prices heard. 
Holders are asking from $25 to $27 a net ton for heavy 
machinery scrap, and around $21 for light. A steady 
business, in small lots for the most part, is prevailing. 


Buffalo 


Prices of Pig Iron for Fourth Quarter De- 
livery Are Easier 

BUFFALO, Sept. 26.—Sales of merchant pig iron are 
extremely light—in contrast with the big demand for 
steel products. Less than 2000 tons have been sold— 
the combined activities of all furnaces. The Lacka- 
wanna Steel mill, now owned by Bethlehem Steel Co., 
has four blast furnaces in operation and plans for a 
fifth. What the policy of the new organization will 
be with reference to selling pig iron has not been an- 
nounced. The entry of the Lackawanna company into 
the merchant field was one of the last developments 
prior to the sale to Bethlehem. Lack of interest on 
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the part of Eastern buyers in Buffalo jron 

due to the importation of foreign iron. Pric. 
from $32 to $34 for No. 2 plain for fourth 
The market for basic iron would be $34 if an, 
grade were available and a buyer seeking | 
made this offer to a local furnace without succ. 


We quote f.o.b. per gross ton Buffalo as follows 
prices being for early shipment: 

No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil $34.00 to 

No, 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 32.00¢t 

No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil 

Basic 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Bar orders are by 
more freely by several sellers, but the mills wh 
agencies represent are finding car and labor d 
growing more serious with the fuel situatio, 

The branch of an independent which was out 
market several months on bars, shapes and 

now taking bar orders in a limited way and sha) 

from established customers. On plates 14 
heavier are being booked—without promise of 

This interest is quoting 2c. to 2.15c. on bars, 
shapes and 2.25c. on plates. Tin plate buyer 
interested in making contracts covering the last au 
and a few are inquiring for first quarter of 192% 
principal local tin plate seller has not booked any 
business to date. An independent interest which 
drew in August on pipe business is again able to 
sider orders from its regular trade and the san 

is nearer the point where it can consider bar specifica 
tions, but prices have not been fixed. Bolt prices novw 
in effect are expected to stand throughout 1922. St 
tural business recently placed is for small tonnages a 
nothing exceeding 100 tons has come out. 


We quote warehouse prices, Buffalo, as follows: St 
shapes, 3.19%¢.; plates, 2.90c.; soft steel bars, 3c.: } 
bands, 3.80c.; blue annealed sheets, No. 10 gags 
galvanized steel sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.85c. bl 
No. 28, 4.85c.; cold rolled round shafting, 3.95c 


Old Material.—Increased demand for heavy melting 
steel has brought the price up and sales at $18.50 to 
$19.50 have been made. Predictions are that it will go 
higher; all users being interested. No 
are available. _Demand for all grades of scrap is good 
and shortages in production of cast iron borings may 
bring about another advance in those prices. 

We quote dealers’ 
as follows 

Heavy melting 

Low phos., 0.04 nd under 

No. 1 railroad wrought 

Car wheels = . 21.00 to 

Machine sho» turnings 

‘ast iron borings 


big tonnages 


asking prices per gross tor 


18.00 te 


5Ot 
( 00 to 
Heavy axl 


' 0 TK 


turnings 
Sima 
No 1 busheling 

Stove plate 

Bundled she t stampings. 
No. 1 machinery 
Hvdraulis 
Railroad 


O00 
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cast 

compressed 
malleable 


Birmingham 


Sanitary Pipe Makers Buy Round Lots of Pig 
Iron at $27.50 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 26.—Late Saturday ane 
yesterday Southern sanitary pipe makers entered the 
market for fourth quarter iron and paid $27.00 
round lots aggregating from 10,000 to 12,000 tons. 
maker turned down a firm offer for 5000 tons on “ 
count of filled condition of order books. Small tonnages 
for prompt delivery sold to-day for $28.50. Wester 
iron buyers were in the city in numbers desperate!) 
seeking prompt shipment, only to meet disappointmen® 
The car shops took on full forces during the week *) 
this promises a better car supply soon. Strength 0! “ss 
market is indicated by sales of stored Alabama !ron * 
Boston on a base of $28, Birmingham. St. ee ae 
some additional northern Alabama iron last week. es 
iron is being delivered without interruption through oe 
Arrow Transportation Co. and the Burlington > 
road at the new rail and water rate of $9.25. 


and 


Much 


2 
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s being piled. One day last week one furnace 
piled every ton of make. Another piled 50 
nt of make. The Tennessee company blew in 


\., 1 furnace at Ensley and blew out No. 5 for relining, 
total make is larger because No. 1 is a 550-ton 
¢ . and No. 5 a 350-ton stack. Wage advances 


district have been completed by awards made by 
‘ulf States Steel Co. and Anniston pipe shops, the 
cent advance of the Steel Corporation effective 
S | being now in vogue in all collieries, furnaces and 
The iron market bids fair to hang fire until cars 

re plentiful. 


iote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district fur- 


follows: 
dry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25.... .. $27.00 to $28.00 
a = Ga eis eas Oa oo oeleee 27.00 to 28.00 
gh We ok ok é We vice bee 33.00 to 34.00 


Finishing Mills—The Tennessee company continues 

e turn at Bessemer, Ensley and Fairfield mills 
‘ 1 weekly production of 5000 tons of rails. Rapid 
ss has been made on the new 10 and 12-in. mer- 

var mill at Fairfield. The following tonnages 


fennessee company products are scheduled to move 
the port of Mobile this week and next: 2500 tons 
f ls for Antefagasta, Chile; 2500 tons of duplex 


phosphate made by the Tennessee company at 
steel mills for New Zealand, and 6000 tons of 
immonium sulphate and other products for China, 
Korea and Japan. The last-named shipment will have 
ir tonnage and route of the Atlanta City, which 
for the Orient last week. Practically full turn at 
mills of the Conners Steel Co., the Gulf States Steel 
| the American Steel & Wire Co. are reported. 

ties are in active demand. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The largest recent pressure pipe 

ler is for 3000 tons placed by Los Angeles with the 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. The United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has taken 1750 tons for La- 
, Ind., 1800 for Eloise, Mich., other Western orders 

a imerous small ones in the South. The base at 
the 1 of the week was $40, subject to rise if the next 
of the pipe makers is at present price of pig 
Sanitary pipe still rules dull on account of 

en route, but prices are firm on base of $60 


Coal and Coke.—The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
| its second shipment of 3000 tons of coke to New 
{ via Charleston, S. C., last week. Coke is strong 

$10 for spot deliveries. 

Old Material—The scrap market has been brisk and 
yards are running low. Shipments have been 
Chattanooga, Atlanta and Knoxville, as well 
district. 


er gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district yards as 


2 Peer Peer ee Te ee ee $16.00 to $17.00 
steel] .. 14.00 to 16.00 


ist . 18.00to 20.00 


18.00 to 28.00 


wheels 17.00 to 19.00 
piate 16.00 to 17.00 
nm borings ieee ee : 9.00to 10.00 


shop turnings 


00to 16.00 


St. Louis 


‘eneral Withdrawal of Southern Furnaces 


from the Market—Foundries Busy 


LOUIS, Sept. 26.—Northern pig iron remains at 
ago, while the market for Southern is at $27 
Birmingham. Virtually all of the Southern 

are out of the market so far as this territory 

2 _oncerned. Even the maker that has been shipping 

Ca * Water and rail has withdrawn from the market. No 

\ the Chicago producing territory is to be had. 


it . * IS an especially strong demand for high-silicon 
i ', Of which there is a great scarcity all over the 
nat eee The Granite City maker, which has been 
rhe - i on foundry iron for the last several weeks, 
‘il- o basic yesterday. Inquiries are good for iron 
ch pad the St. Louis trade territory, but there is 


‘ being done locally. All local mills and foun- 
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dries are busy. Inquiries are pending for between 15,- 
000 and 20,000 tons of basic for Ohio, Indiana and Wis- 
consin melters. Sales during the last week were not 
more than 1000 tons. 

We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, as fol- 
lows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 freight from 


Chicago and $3.28 from Birmingham (rail and water) and 
81 cents average switching charge from Granite City: 


Northern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25... $32.16 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 32.16 
Basic — ae ee 32.16 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25....$30.28to 31.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Railroads centering in St. 
Louis are looking to secure their rail requirements for 
next year. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad 
placed with various mills 10,000 tons of 90-lb. rails 
and the fastenings for June delivery. Their original 
intention was to place the business for August delivery. 
The Wabash wants 20,000 tens of 90-lb. rails for East- 
ern and Western lines, and it is expected that Buffalo 
mills will get some of the business. Men in the trade 
are expecting an inquiry from the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern shortly after the election of a president on Oct. 3. 
The Missouri, Kansas & Texas is in the market for 
fourth quarter requirements of boiler tubes. The Penn- 
sylvania Car Co., Kansas City, is in the market for 430 
tons of universal plates and channels. A car of struc- 
tural steel now and then is being sold. The market for 
sheets is quiet. Production conditions are better and 
sales representatives have been told that their mills 
will take on some business. 

For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel bars 
2.90c. per Ib iron bar 2.90¢ structural shapes, 3c 
tank plates, 3c.; No, 10 blue annealed sheets. 4.10c No 
28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 4.85¢.; cold drawn 
rounds, shafting and screw stock, 3.90c structural rivets, 
3.60c. per 100 Ib.; boiler rivets, 3.70c.; tank rivets, ¥ in. and 
smaller, 60 per cent off list: machine bolts, large, 50 ana 10 
per cent; smaller, 50-10 and 10 per cent; carriage bolts, large, 
55-5 per cent; small, 60 and 10 per cent; lag screws, 60 per 


cent; hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon blank, $3.50; and 
tapped, $3.25 off list 


Coke.—The demand for coke is still in excess of the 
supply, and prices are very strong. The by-product 
producers have been compelled to hold down their out- 
put on account of the inability to get coal as a-result 
of the scarcity of cars at the mines. Collinsville coke 
is quoted at $15, but this is meaningless, as none is 
coming through. The St. Louis by-product concern is 
still out of the market, and the Granite City producer is 
out of the market on domestic coke for the first time 
since beginning operations. Their price on foundry 
coke is $14 at the furnace. 

Old Material—Melting and shoveling steel are 
easier, as the country dealers in the South are now 
beginning to offer more liberal ‘tonnages than in the 
past. The mills are comfortably taken care of on these 
items for the next 60 days. There is a good demand 
for couplers, springs and wheels, and in face of higher 
prices no large tonnages are coming out. The Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries was a heavy purchaser during the 
week of rails, couplers, knuckles, springs and wheels. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, St. Louis 
industrial district and dealers’ yards, as follows: 


Per Grose Ton 


Old iron rails 
tails for rolling 


. $20.50 to $21.00 


20.75 to 21.25 


Steel rails, less than 3 ft 20.00 to 20.50 
Relaying rails, standard section . 26.00to 29.00 
Cast iron car wheels.... - - 18.00to 18.50 
No. 1 heavy railroad melting steel . 17.50to 18.00 
No. 1 heavy shoveling steel.......... 17.50to 18.00 
Ordinary shoveling steel... 17.50 to 18.00 


Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 20.50to 21.00 
Per Net Ton 


Heavy axles and tire turnings 
Steel angle bars 

Iron car axles 

Steel car axles........ aa 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 
No. 1 railroad wrought 

No. 2 railroad wrought 
tailroad springs ‘ yg 
Steel couplers and knuckles 
Cast iron borings. . 

Pes . 5 DNR ss owe b's 08a cei 
No. 1 railroad cast. 

Railroad malleable 

Machine shop turnings... 


.75 to 
00 to 
.00 to 
00 to 
.00 to 
.50 to 
00 to 
00 to 
.00 to 
00 to 
50 to 
.50 to 
.75 to 
.50 to 


whom 
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Directors of the Falcon Steel Co., Niles, Ohio, were 
re-elected Tuesday by stockholders at the annual meet- 
ing and declared the regular dividends. 
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Philadelphia 


The Price Trend of Pig Iron and Finished 
Materials Is Downward 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 26.—The buyer of pig iron and 
steel remains in a mood of hesitancy and is satisfying 
his wants on a hand-to-mouth basis. The only excep- 
tion is in the railroad field, from which liberal orders 
are coming, particularly for locomotives. At the mo- 
ment two leading locomotive builders are in the market 
for close to 20,000 tons of plates for locomotives that 
have already been ordered or are being figured on. 

Ore.—Receipts of ore at the port of Philadelphia in 
the week ended last Saturday were 6000 tons of chrome 
ore and 2000 tons of manganese ore. 

Pig Iron.—While foundry pig iron has not openly 
declined from the $32 base, which has been quoted the 
past two weeks, it is persistently reported that buyers 
have received quotations of $31.50, furnace, for No., 2 
plain and $1 higher for No. 2 X. It is admitted that 
prices are slightly weaker, but sellers say that not 
enough desirable tonnage is in sight to bring about any 
marked reduction. In basic iron, however, the inquiry 
of an Eastern steel company for 10,000 tons or more 
has brought out at least one quotation of $28, furnace, 
while another furnace is reported to have quoted $30, 
delivered, equivalent to about $29, furnace. This busi- 
ness had not been closed to-day, but it was expected that 
orders would be placed before the end of the week. 
Foreign foundry iron continues to dominate the local 
market, and there is a tendency among some sellers to 
quote prices slightly below those recently named. Iron 
is coming in more freely, receipts at the port of Phila- 
delphia for the week ended last Saturday being 1000 
tons from England and 2500 tons from Scotland. For- 
eign low phosphorus iron, copper free, is now available 
at $30, c.i.f. Philadelphia. 

The following quotations are, with the exception of those 
on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at Philadelphia, and 
include freight rates varying from 76 cents to $1.64 per gross 
ton: 

East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. $33.26 to $35.64 

East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75.. .. 84.26 to 36.64 

East. Pa. No. 1X........ weeeee 35.26 to 37.64 

Virginia No. 2 1, 1.75 to 2.25 sil 37.17 

Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.... 38.17 

Basic delivered eastern 29.00 to 30.00 

Ciray TOrge ....s6. : i 31.00 to 33.00 

Malleable Fitba si 34.00 to 35.00 


Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace).. 38.00to 40.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 


97 


nace) eats ; .. 37.00 to 38.00 

Ferroalloys.—It has been reported that British 
producers of ferromanganese would reduce their c.i.f. 
price for shipment to the United States, but agents 
here have received no notification to that effect as yet. 
The new tariff bill places a duty of $33.60 a ton on 
80 per cent ferromanganese, a total price at seaboard of 
$101.10. Domestic producers have not named new 
prices, but their quotations will probably be about $100 
a ton, f.o.b. furnace. It is expected that steel com- 
panies which can do so will use spiegeleisen in 
preference to ferromanganese, as the former is ad- 
missible with a duty of only 75c. a ton, and foreign 
spiegeleisen is being offered here at $39, seaboard, duty 
paid, for the 18 to 20 per cent grade. Imports of 
ferromanganese in the week ended last Saturday totaled 
1905 tons. Ferrotungsten receipts amounted to 44,- 
184 lb. 


Plates.—The plate market has weakened to the ex- 
tent that the peak price of 2.50c., Pittsburgh, which had 
been quoted by three or four Eastern mills, has prac- 
tically disappeared and 2.25c. now appears to be the 
top of the market, with some business going at $2 or 
$3 a ton under this figure. The American Locomotive 
Co, is in the market for 10,000 to 12,000 tons of plates 
for locomotives recently booked and the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works will also require several thousand tons 
additional for some of its recent new business. In- 
quiries now pending or about to be quoted on involve 
more than 200 locomotives. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works has been awarded 25 by the Atlantic Coast Line 
and 25 by the Lehigh Valley. 

Structural Material—The New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation will fabricate 1300 tons for the Fortieth 
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Street bridge, Philadelphia. The Corn Exchange p 
Philadelphia, will require 800 tons. The deman, 
plain material is not large. Prices remain uncha; 
at 2c. to 2.25¢., Pittsburgh, the top price being 
frequently quoted, 

Bars.—Steel bars for shipment in 30 days 
be had at 2c., Pittsburgh, but the mill maki) 
price is selecting only certain sizes which 
rolling schedules. On mixed specifications such : 
bers’ stock orders, 2.25c. is being paid in most ins: 
Bar iron is quoted at 2.25c., Pittsburgh, by most 
Eastern mills, but it is obtainable at 2.15¢. in ca; 
and 2.25c. in less than carloads. 

Wire Products.—The American Steel & Wi; 
has advanced wire nails to 2.70c. per lb. and plai: 
to 2.45c., Pittsburgh. Some of the independent 
quoting 5c. per 100 lb. higher, 

Warehouse Business.—Following the action 
New York jobbers in advancing prices 10c. pe. 
the Philadelphia warehouses will announce sim 
vances this week. Until the change is made 
lowing are the quotations for local delivery: 

Soft steel bars and small shapes, 2.90c.; iron ha 
bands), 2,90c.; round edge iron, 3.10c round 


iron finish, 144 x % in., 3.10c.; round edge steec! 
3.85¢e,: tank steel plates, ™4-in. and heavier, 3c 
plates, 3/16-in., 3.20c.; blue annealed steel sheet 
gage, 3.S85¢c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.60c.; 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.75c.; square twisted and det 
steel bars, 3c.; structural shapes, 3c.; diamond 
plates, \4-in., 4.80c.; 3/16-in., 5c.; spring steel, 4.25: 
cold-rolled steel, 3.85c.; squares and hexagons, cold-: 
steel, 4.35c.; steel hoops, No. 13 gage and lighter, 4 
steel bands, No. 12 gage to 3/16-in., inclusive, 3.70: 
2.90c.; tool steel, §.50c.; Norway iron, 5.50c 


Rails.—Only one rail reservation has been made so 
far by Eastern roads which do their purchasing in this 
district, the Philadelphia & Reading placing 13,000 tons 
with the Bethlehem Steel Co. and 2000 tons with Cam- 
bria Steel Co. Inquiries for rails are noted in another 
column. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—One steel company is holding 
at $45 for rerolling billets and at $50 for forging billets, 
but these prices represent the top of the market and 
very little business can now be closed at that level. 
Other steel makers are quoting $40 for rerolling quality 
and $45 for forging quality, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Coke.—A sale of blast furnace coke for October 
shipment has been made at $11, Connellsville, which is 
also the price for spot carloads. Foundry coke from 
Connellsville is quoted at $12 or higher. By-product 
foundry coke is to be had at $13.50 to $14, Swedeland, 
Pa. 

Old Material.—While lacking the liveliness of the 
past two weeks, the scrap market still presents a strong 
front, with further advances on some grades. The 
situation is complicated by shortage of cars. Rail- 
roads have in some instances asked shippers to use 
box cars, which make loading and unloading a more 
cumbersome job. It is the opinion of some in the 
trade that a good many shippers of scrap are using me 
car shortage as a pretext to avoid shipments on orders 
taken at prices lower than those now quoted. 


We quote for delivery at consuming points in this distr 
as follows: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel..........- $18.00 to $18.9 
Scrap rails 3.00 to 15.0! 
Stee: rails for rolling 21.00 to <<." 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 25.50 to <0.0' 
Cast iron car wheels.. 23.00 to ~4.0! 
No. 1 railroad wrought 22.00 to 20.0 
No. 1 yard wrought 20.00 to <1 
No. 1 forge fire 00 to 16 
Bundled sheets (for steel works).... Oto 16.00 
No. 1 busheling 5.50 to 16.0! 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for seal 

blast furnace use) 14.50 to 
Mived borings and turnings (for blast 

furnace use) ........ 14.50 to 
Machine-shop turnings (for _ steel 

works use) Es to 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill use) to 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) .00 to 
Cast borings (for steel works and 

rolling mills) 20 to 
Cast borings (for chemical plants)... 23.90 to 
No. 1 23.00 to 
Heavy breakable (for steel 

plants) .. to 
Railroad grate bars 17.00 to 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 17.00 to 
Railroad malleable 15.50 to 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 

tubes (new specifications)... 17.00 to 
Shafting 
Steel axles 


91.00 
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British Iron and Steel Market 


American Buying of British Pig Iron Has Raised 
Prices—Steel Prices Weakened by Near 
East Disturbances 

(By Cable) 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 26. 
ron is firm on continued American and 
demand; 10,000 tons of Cleveland No. 4 foun- 
has been sold to America. Dealers are cautious 

relighting furnaces, but dearness of fuel is 
obstacle. Home consumers generally are 
jevelopments. 
sutlook is unsettled, due to the Near East dis- 
India has placed a few orders, but sub- 
demand from all quarters is lacking. Some 
e competing keenly; others are holding aloof. 
ile collieries and steel works have been closed 
definite period, owing to labor disputes. 
nental markets generally are quiet. India, 
1 South America have made small purchases 
int bars, plates and sections. Belgian nut and 
ron has been sold at £8 74s. (1.65c. per lb.) 
Midlands. Rangoon is inquiring for wire 
\merica is purchasing Continental pig iron. 
ite is weak on forced selling by some makers 
secure orders for October shipment, being 


x 


14s. ($4.10) basis f.o.b. Odd sizes have been 
home trade at 18s. f.o.t. 
Galvanized sheets are quiet. The Continent is in- 


vr some for re-shipment. There is some re- 

lemand for Japanese specifications of black 
sut bids generally are too low. 

We quote per gross ton, except where otherwise 
f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 


gured at $4.42 per £1, as follows: 
delivered £1 7s $5.97 
1 foundry 417% 21.55 
foundry 412% toé4 15s 20.44 to $21.00 
No. 4 foundry 410. 19.89 
N 1 forge @ § 18.78 
} 0 17.68 
xed $ 9 { J 19.67 t 20.11 
15 0 66.30 
° 14 10 to 14 64.09 to 65.19 
I} 7 ) to ®& 0 32.04 to 55.36 
7 2% to 8 O 31.49 to 35.36 
b 
7 7% 9 60 
0 1815 ) ) ) $10 te { ra) 
ae | 
S 10 » 9 1.68 te 78 
11 19 to12 96 2.27 te 37 
’ i) to 9 lf 1.78 te 1.88 
\ to §& 1.63 te 1.73 
to 8 1 1.63 te 1.73 
» Oo to 9 1f 1.78 te 1.88 
ig. 16 ’ »>16 10 p21 tk b.2e 
11 0 & 11 10* 2.17 & e 
p 
23 2% 4.56 
’ spec 
, { 9 ve 


“Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports. 
Delivery as Specified 





her $ s $18.78 

( he { 18.78 

I 4 656 18.78 
NOV > 12% to fi5 15s 294 86 to $ 41 
Oct.. Nov. 5 12% to 5 15 24.86to 25.41 
No 12% to 5 15 24.86 to 25.41 

} 
014% 3.20 
0 201% 4.53 
ry ) - 
7 to] 7 32 O04 te 4 ' 
‘ ne T.} 

I 7 Th% 1.4 

g 1.63 
Dec 7 10 to 712% 1.48 t 50 
Dec. 7 10 to 715 1.48t 1.53 
ve 7 10 to 712% 1.48 to 1.50 

Feb 7 10 1.48 
Nov 612% to 7 1.31 to 1.38 
Nov 612% to 7 1.31 to 1.38 
ct., Nov 612% to 7 1.31 to 1.38 


THE IRON AGE 


Channels: 


Belgium ...... 7 10 to 712% 148to 1.50 
fs-in. plates: 
Germany, Nov., Dee. 8 0 1.58 
Belgium, Sept., Oct.. 7 10 to 8 0 1.48to 1.58 
Luxemburg, Oct -- 712% to 7 15 150to 1.53 
France, not offered 
14 -in. plates: 
Germany ... 9 0 1.78 
No. 8 gage wire: 
Belgium, August 14 10% 2.87 


Business Conditions Viewed by Hardware 
Association 


W. L. Niekamp, president American Iron, Steel and 
Heavy Hardware Association, was the guest of 20 odd 
members of that body at a luncheon at the Exchange 
Club, Boston, Sept. 18. F. H. Butts, Butts & Ordway 
Co., Boston, presided. The gathering represented a 
wide variety of business interests and each one present 
was asked to tell the condition of trade in his partic- 
ular line of business. 

Several interesting points were brought out during 
the informal talks, among them being the fact that 
August, in a very large majority of cases, was the 
best month in point of orders booked experienced in 
ten months. Screw manufacturers are experiencing 
difficulty in securing material for their product, have 
more business on their books than they can properly 
handle and expect a shortage of goods this winter. A 
car shortage that will seriously affect business this 
winter, which car.not be avoided under the most favor- 
able conditions between now and Jan. 1, is facing the 
country, according to one of the best posted men in 
New England on railroad conditions. Sheets are mov- 
ing out of jobbing hands in larger weekly tonnages than 
at any previous time this year, while there has been 
a slump in sales of structural steel. Stress was laid on 
the fact that employers of this country, unlike organ- 
ized labor, have no leader whom all merchants will 
follow. It was asserted ha never before in our busi- 
ness history has there been a need for such leadership 
as today. 


Program of Gear Makers’ Meeting 


An interesting program has been prepared for the 
semi-annual meeting of the American Gear Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which will be held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 9,10 and 11. A paper that is ex- 
pected to prove of unusual interest will be the one on 
“Standardization of Gear Sounds,” to be presented by 
Prof. Daniel L. Rich of the University of Michigan. 
This paper will probably be read Tuesday afternoon. 
With the exception of the time of presenting this paper, 
the program has been completed. During the different 
sessions reports of the various sub-committees will be 
submitted. The program includes the following: 


Vonday. Oct. 9 


Meeting of executiv committe reports of officers, com- 
mittees, et 

Address by George |! Markland Tr president Philadel- 
phia Gear Works, on tl Evolution of the Gear 

Address by P. C. Molter, superintendent of department of 
ndustrial relations National Metal Trade Association, on 


A ppre ntices!) ip 


oot 10 
Address by F) k D. Hamlin, vice-president Earle Gear 
& Machine Co., Philadel n “What the Association Needs 
from Committeemer ifter Nearly Six Years’ Secretarial 
Observations.”’ 
Meeting of the ndustrial group to consider conditions in 


the industry, George L. Markland, Jr., presiding 

Address by L. G. Hewins, sales manager VanDorn & 
Dutton Co., Cleveland, on “Why Buy a Pig in a Poke?’ 

Meeting of automotive group to consider conditions in the 
ndustr} R. P. Johnson presiding 

An informal banquet, with J. B. Foote as toastmaster 
Gen. John V. Clinnin will speak on “The World War and 
Its Effects on American Business,” and Hon. Marcus Kava- 
nagh, judge of the Supreme Court, Cook County. Illinois, will 


‘ 


speak on “Capital and Labor.” 


Oct. 11 
Address by Prof A E White, director, department of 
engineering and research, University of Michigan, on “Engi- 
necring Research.” 
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INTEREST SHOWN IN IMPORTS 


Beside Pig Iron, Importers Able to Offer Billets, 
Bars, Wire Rods and Plates—Japan Buys Rails 


NEw YORK, Sept. 26.—The export market continues 
extremely quiet, the small merchant buying in both 
Japan and China still being reported as going to Great 
Britain and the Continent. The Chinese market is fea- 
tureless except for small purchases of copper. One 
interest here has sold some small orders of copper and 
a small tonnage of wire shorts to Chinese markets. 
There is also a slight interest in pipe both in China and 
Japan. Although inquiries for standard American 
brands of black sheets continue to appear, no sales are 
noted. The latest tender of the Imperial Government 
Railways, which was closed Sept. 15, calling for bids 
on 4800 tons of 60-lb. rails and 30,000 splice bars, was 
awarded to Suzuki & Co. An order from an electric 
railway for 14 miles of 20-lb. rails and 30 miles of 70-lb. 
rails went to Mitsui & Co. The Imperial Government 
Railways have also closed on 4000 tons of car couplers. 

The greatest interest at present seems to lie in im- 
ports of foreign material rather than exports, although, 
according to reports, with the exception of foreign pig 
iron, imports have been small up to the present, and 
the new tariff may have a tendency to diminish them. 
Recently, one British importing and exporting interest, 
with a branch in New York, brought in a small tonnage 
of mild steel bars at Philadelphia, selling them at 1.80c¢ 
per lb. landed and this same interest points out that it 
is in a position to quote billets of United Kingdom origin 
at as low as $31.11 per ton, c.i.f. New York, Philadel- 
phia or Baltimore. Both wire rods and ship plates, 
provided there was any demand, this .interest claims, 
could be brought in profitably at present prices. Pig 
iron, however, is the only commodity being imported 
in quantities. 

Foreign pig iron continues to be quoted at several 
dollars per ton below the domestic product. The larger 
portion of the imports and contracts for shipment on 
foreign iron have undoubtedly been for pig iron of 
British origin, although Continental iron—Belgian, 
Luxemburg and French—has played no small part in 
buying. At present Continental iron can be brought 
in at about $27 per ton, c.i.f. New York on foundry 
grades, according to one fairly large importer. German 
pig iron, very little of which has been offered as far as 
can be ascertained, is said by one importer, who has 
been dealing with British sellers, to be available at 
about $25, c.i.f. New York. The iron on this offer 
analyzed: Sil., 1.75 to 2.25 per cent; phos., 0.04 to 0.06 
per cent; sul., 0.04 maximum and man., 1.5 to 2.25 
per cent. 

There is evident a slight range of quotations between 
different importers of British iron. One small importer 
states that No. 3 Scotch foundry iron can be obtained 
at £6 per ton, c.i.f. New York, Philadelphia, or Balti- 
more, while another interest, which represents a large 
number of British furnaces, quotes £6 10s. per ton, c. i. f. 
on all foundry grades, regardless of silicon content. On 
steel making iron this importer quotes £5 18s. per ton, 
c.i.f. These prices would be slightly increased on ship- 
ments to Boston, as the ocean freight to that port from 
the United Kingdom is about 2s. per ton higher. 

An importing interest, which claims to have recently 
delivered or to have in transit or under contract for 
delivery pig iron, the greater part of which is British 
foundry grade, totaling about 180,000 tons, estimates 
recent purchases of foreign iron of all kinds at an 
unusually high figure. Another importer, however, 
discounts recent high estimates considerably, pointing 
out that there has been a tendency to overestimate 
through duplication of the tonnage when it passes 
through several hands. 

While practically all British furnaces report them- 
selves out of the market on October shipments of iron, 
the first bookings possible in almost all cases being for 
November or December shipment, it is explained by im- 
porters in close touch with the situation in England, 
that the recent demand from the United States stimu- 
lated speculation and that there are undoubtedly some 
fair-sized tonnages booked for delivery to speculators 
in October, which may be released for export. 
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Program of Drop Forging Conventioy 


The program of the convention of the Amor. 
Drop Forging Institute, to be held in the Cone: 
Motors Building, Detroit, next week, is in par: 
lows: 

Tuesday, Oct. 3 


m.—President’s address, by J. H. Willian 
J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, 
2 p. m.—Business session— 
The Drop Forging Industry, by F. A. Ingalls 
dent Ingalls-Shepard division of Wyman-Go 
Business Trends in the Drop Forging Ind 
charts, by Scovell, Wellington & Co., commi 
the association. 
Suggestions for Institute Research Work 
Dierckx, Keller Mechanical Engraving Co., 
How Supply Men Can Co-operate, by H. N. Tay 
dent N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia. : 
9 p. m.—Smoker and entertainment, arranged by 
Society for Steel Treating. 


a3 a. 


Wednesday, Oct, 4 


10 a. m.—Joint session with American 
Treating. 
2 p. m.—Open session— 

Some Fundamentals with Respect to the Labo: 
by Walter Gordon Merritt, organizer and 
the League for Industrial Rights, New York 

The Menace of the Sherman Act to This Cou: 
How It Should Be Amended, by Felix H. Ley 
assistant to the Department of Justice unde 
Roosevelt, New York. 


Society 


Thursday, Oct. 5 

10 a. m.—Business session— 

Symposium on Drop Forging Cost Methods, b 
mittee, J. B. Sehl, chairman, second y 
Billing & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn G 
assistant treasurer Wyman-Gordon Co 
Mass., and F, S. Hatch, assistant treasurer M 
Forging Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Forging Furnace Construction, by H. Johnso: 
Ingalls-Shepard division, Wyman-Gordon ( 
Ill. 

Power Plant Costs in Operating 
R. E. Waldron, chief engineer 

Stamping Co., Walkerville, Ont. 

2 p. m.—Business session— 

Ideal Die Shop, by O. F. Transue, president a 
manager Transue & Williams Steel Forging 
tion, Alliance, Ohio. 

Flow of Metal in Forgings, by L. A. Danse 
Motor Car Co. 

Field for Upsetters in the Drop Forging Indust 
Comparison Between Board and Steam Drop H 
by representatives of the Drop Forge Supply As 
tion. 

7 p. m.—Banquet of American Drop Forging Institu 

Forge Supply Association, and American Si 
Steel Treating. 


Steam Ha: 
Dominion 


Friday, Oct. 6 


10 a. m.—Session for executive members of Ame! 
Forging Institute only. 


Proposed Lower Rates on Pig Iron 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 26.—Lower rates on pig 


from Virginia furnaces to Cincinnati and Lexington, 
Ky., and on imported iron ore to St. Louis a: 

St. Louis are proposed in a tariff filed with th 
terstate Commerce Commission. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Norfolk & Western and Virginian railroads hav 
filed tariff, proposed to be effective Oct. 27, establish- 
ing a rate of $3.95 per gross ton on pig iron fron 
Virginia furnaces to Cincinnati and $4.42 from 
same furnaces to Lexington. The present rates arf 
$4.41 and $5.04, respectively. 

The tariff proposing a lower rate on imported rol 
ore except from Canadian and New England, effectiv 
Oct. 25, calls for a rate of $5.48 per gross ton to st 
Louis and East St. Louis from the following ports | 
Virginia: Lambert’s Point, Newport News, Nortols, 
Pinner Point, Portsmouth and West Norfolk. The 
present rate is $6.35. 


High Price for Heavy Melting Steel 


ing scTa} 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Sept. 26.—Heavy melt as 
a ne’ 


sold in the Mahoning Valley this week at $23, oH 
high in the current movement. Firm prices are 
tributed to high operating rate of open-hearth furnaces 
and inability of railroads to make deliveries as USv* 
owing to pressure of other freight movement. Decline 
in offerings by the carriers has also compelled ¢on- 
sumers to bid up the market. 




























Plates 


< tank quality, base, per Ib........ ..-2.00c. to 2.50c. 
Structural Material 

aNNEIS, SCO. .ccccccecsccscscccccess che Ge, OO Za0e 
Iron and Steel Bars 

bars, BAGS, POR Bie..s cece civee.s cet eooee cee aa 

on bars, base, per Pineln asp wie nemeewanie ata s 2.50c. 

Hot-Rolled Flats 

1, DOF Tic. ce we cae care erwuseetsiennas 2.75c. to 3c. 

L5G. DOP Eicodccdepentendenewoneegaess 2.75c. to 3c. 

= BO, DOG Wicks se Gi cs dass scenes seat buces 2.75c. to 3e. 

a, DOr WOMENS CO GE Wii cic cveccccscctdeds ces $1.12 
Cold-Finished Steels 

shafting: DOGG: DOE Beis dcedeccceceocicncaens 2.50c. 

BO, POF We vc csdcedaenedscsvoestaser 4.25c. to 4.50c. 

Wire Products 

Or MOG 6.6.’ ce aebee ewes err er errr: 

iin wire, base, per 100 Ib.... , oo 2.45 

fence wire, base, per 100 Ib..........$2.45 to 2.50 

wire, base, per 100 Ib.... , ‘ 295to 3.00 

| barbed, base, per 100 Ib.. 3.35 

staples, base, per keg. . : 3.35 

arbed wire, base, DOF 100 Ib... cc ccccccces 2.85 

taples, base, per Keg...... 2.85 

ted nails, base, per count keg 2.20 


, carloads (to jobbers)... .70% per cent off list 
e, carloads (to retailers) .68 per cent off list 


Bolts and Nuts 


Its, small, rolled threads.60 and 10 per cent off list 

M Its, small, cut threads.50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 

{ s, larger and longer. .50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
ts, % x 6 in.: 

nd shorter, rolled threads, 





Rr eee 61 49% gs ats aaa. ae 15 
rr) ££ Se 65 53% 2% to 6 ; 32% 19 
S Sees «ae 62 49%% 7 to 12 30 17 
oS Oe Bete ack 61 48% ' 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
le ** eevee 47% 31 4 to \y eeeee +15 +48 
m to %..... & 36% ile. at ae O Wi 25 13 
Me wiinsliek ake 59 CE esas aeiaks 32 18 
Si ieaaecas ae ae 53% | 1 to 1%... 34 20 
te Secics 55% | 
i le eee 67 56 14 | 

Lap Weld extra strong, plain ends 
Ore auigta we. =59 Oe 8 Bee cinncs 30 7 
2% to 4..... 68 5214 2% to 4 = 21 
6m to 6..... @& 51% | 4% to 6. 32 20 
i oni 58 45% 7 to $.. ; 25 13 
9 to 12 < oe 3914 SOP Eiascda EE 8 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
creased by one point, with supplementary discounts of 5 and 


2% per cent 
Boiler Tubes 
Charcoal Iron 


CI MN ine wen toatee ae BM IM. oc ec cccseceves + 2 
2 to 2% in... — . 88 SE UO BU Pics eccens Ss 
2% to 3 in.... 49 BW BU. Bhi esccvcenes 18 
3% to 18 in...... se Ue Bar OPO Mivw6 on teas ce 23 

SH BO SSH Mhe ec ccccces 25 


To iarge buyers of steel tubes a supplementary discount 
of 5 per cent is allowed 
Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 


Discounts on cold-drawn tubes in carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, follow: 





i shadevezazeewens 57 2% i Be MBeccecn 
50, 10 and 10 per cent off list ca and 11% in 49 | 3 in and 2% in 44 
ee ee 50 and 10 per cent off list sj eee 9 | oa he i ne 
. - : es ng. oan aniraas « 33 Se 20-8 Wh ices wece Cae 
ind larger sizeS.......... + and10percentofflist 9 ‘and 2\% in 26 | 4% in. and 5 iz 41 
Jee nia eae eae 0and10percentofflist ~~ ” eo oo og OO en ee 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads....50 and 10 per cent off list Hot Rolled 
le heads... ...sseeaeeseee seen SO Per ceomtGRtrA 8 in. ...cccccccccceee 46 ) OU te 8 Mieiks eincnves 51 
s, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.: 
ind shorter ; ae 45 and 10 per cent off list Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
ind longer sizes.......... 45 and10 percent offlist ‘han four gages heavier than standard. No extras for lengths 
Hot ed square or hex. blank nuts $3.75 off list UP to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and lighter 
lot sod MUth. (AMIN cs eee as oe cok eas 375 o0fflist than standard gage to be sold at mechanical tube list and 
ind t. sq. or hex. nuts Bie cr Sete 3.75 off list discount. Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take price 
nd t. sq. or hex. nuts, tapped. ........... 8:78 offlist of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage 
Semi-f hed hex. nuts: Seamless Mechanical Tubing 
/ 1 ind smaller, U. S. S.....eeeeees 80 per cent off list Carbon under 0.30, base, 85 per cent off list. Carbon 0.30 
nd larger, U. S. S......... see ee 75 per cent off list to 0.40, base, 83 per cent off list. Plus usual differentials and 
St res, S. A. Fiasco reese sori and 10 percent offlist extras for cutting. 
ict © Seen ae 1b and Le per cont oo et Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 
i CE, ccecatacesaees 80, 5 and 2% per cent off list Cents per Ft. | Cents per Ft. 
a 00006 cubes 0.6 64 se 0 aly ne Gee RO Glee Ge One Gane 2-in, 2D. 12 gage...... | 2%4-in oa 10 gage... 20% 
2-in. O.D. 11 gage...... 4 | 3-in. O.D. 7 gage....... 
Cap and Set Screws ; 2-in. O.D. 10 gage...... 15 | 1%-in. O.D. 9 gage..... 13 
re and hex. head cap screws....75 per cent off list 2\%-in. O.D. 12 gage....15 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage..... 51 
POWR. 0 ccciacnnews eveves +++.75 per cent off list 2\%4-in. O.D. 11 gage....16 | 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage..... 53 
COW os 6 snc baarkawaes hes 75 and 10 per cent off list . 
OWE. of dedevelas these 80 per cent off list Tin Plate 
Rivets Standaré cokes, por thee DORs cc cecicéee divetbacedevens $4.75 
ral ae ship ve pase, Ber 160 Te. os ce $3.00 Terne Plate 
rivets, base, per tees de cnet ok he a eink ae a 3.10 » atadileeaaail 9 
SAS 16s ceestheeanne 65 to 65 and 5 per cent off list (Per pa kage, 200-Ib.) y 
f 8-lb. coating ........ $9.30 | 25-lb. coating I. C..... $14.25 
Track Equipment 8-Ib. coating I.C..... 9.60 | 30-Ib. coating L. C..... 15.38 
and larger. hase. ne vi © 75 to $2.85 15-lb. coating I. C..... 11.80 35-lb. coating I. C..... 16. 
nd suaniine tie, Gar ae ~~ -+$ 2 OF — "3 75 20-lb. coating I. C..... 13.00 | 40-lb. coating L C..... 17.26 
. id barge, base, per 100 Ib..... : 3.25 to 3 75 Sheets 
ase per 100 lb : 285 to 4.50 
1 995 tg 2.50 Blue Annealed 
AS, DEP SOG Gs vile a was ake we Ck Cu ear wees ee Nos. 9 and 10 (base), per Jr ee ee 2.50c. to 2.76c. 
y . Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
Welded Pipe No, 23 (DeSO), DOP Wc cccvcsac weconveseesace 3.35c. to 3.75e. 
Stee Butt Weld Bren Galvanized 
y 9 9 se or Ib 35ec 75 
Black Galv. Suchen Black Galv. No. 28 (base), per Ib a a eae sa saseecess$eeei 4.35c. to 4.75c, 
} o1% 26 % tO %.ceee _ +3! Tin-Mill Black Plate 
‘ 7 31% 1, ' 96 8 No. 38 (base), POF BD. oc cc ccccccccccscccce ss cranes OD Owe 
62 42, er ese. 29 17 Manufacturers have pamphlets, which can be had upon 
66 54% | 1 to Be tes 24 19 application, giving price differentials for gage and extras for 
= 4 68 561 = length, width, shearing, etc 
Serr Her 1 TPT HUET ENTEROTV EN RHENEnESEENAHHNDeRUNDEEENESONNON cS vb vvs0e4nvpnventeenenoscosnereveu ensevenneneesterunngenonsnneneenverneseneyounenennesseneusensesssnsnensvsnrnssnnmnsnsntenssonansnssssbiaon@nt040BbUsSeleotsttS000SS0000000 100000 9600#00000009PERPRINDVAITFESEHINED VAY PEFIRREONHNIOSESSHRENDANNNPYERERONNND SERORENHONHIETEETNONSONTNERSSSONRSIEED 
Freight Rates 
_ a freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and steel products, in carload lots, to points named, 
ne v , are as follows: 
domestic.$0.325 Buffalo ..........s¢- $0.265 St. Louis ..........-- $0.43 Pacific Coast ........ $1.50 
export... 0.235 Cleveland ...........- 0.215 Kansas City ......... 0.735 Pac, Coast, ship plates 1.20 
ati mestic... 0.315 Cleveland, Youngstown Kansas City (pipe)... 9.705 Birmingham ......... 0.69 
Nitin xport..... 0.225 ED su Ge ee ewe owas 0.19 BE PO scdcccoesds 0.595 Memphis ............ 0.385 
New mmestic... 0.34 pS ES eR Fe" 0.295 Omaha .........-. .. 0.735 Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.50 
R xport..... 0.265 Cincinnati .........0+ 0.295 Omaha (pipe) ....... 0.705 Jacksonville, rail and 

ni tie .. 0.365 Indianapolis ......... 0.31 Denver ...-sseeceece 1.275  WATEE ccc ccccccccce 0.415 

#} en a een Se 0.34 Denver (pipe) ....... 1.215 a ey 0.515 
the p..™'nimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 36,000 lb. To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 lb., while to 

at th: Coast on all iron and steel products, except structural material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib. On the latter item 

id a pplies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., and there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 lb. on carloads of a minimum of 

_ oe is shipments of wrought iron and steel pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver the minimum car 

1a! res On iron and steel items not noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail in the regular rail- 

ine . m Atlantic Coast v Philadelphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most steam- 
ship “oast ports (i.e., New York, elp ) 

‘on- structs: via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig iron, 30c. to 40c.; ship plates, 30c. to 40c.; ingot and muck bars, 
ie <a eel, common wire products, including cut or wire nails, spikes and wire hoops, 30c. to 40c.; sheets and tin plates, 
tver gj, :.) Le Tope, cable and strands, 75c.; wire fencing, netting and stretcher, 50c.: pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, 5c. ; 
an n diameter, 244c. per in. or fraction thereof additional. All prices per 100 Ib. in carload lots, minimum 40,060 Ib. 
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STEEL RAIL ACTIVITY 


Over One Million Tons, Bought or Reserved, 
Indicated for First Half Next Year 


Including the 250,000 tons for the New York Cen- 
tral, the Norfolk & Western, the Long Island and the 
Reading, mentioned last week, known items of rail pur- 
chases and rail reservations for the first half of 1923 
indicate a total for the country of considerably over 
1,000,000 tons. All this has been consummated practi- 
cally in two weeks of September, or before the advance 
from $40 to $43 per ton taking effect on Oct. 1. The 
appended list shows 410,000 tons closed or closing in 
the Chicago territory, 575,000 tons closed or closing in 
the East, and a number of the leading roads yet to be 
heard from. Following is a brief tabulation of the cur- 
rent rai! business: 

Union Pacific has 


Steel Co. and 


purchased 40,000 from Illinois 


tons 


20,000 tons from Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
a total of 60,000 tons. 


Northern has 


Steel Co 


The Great 
Illinois 


Co. and the 


10,000 tons with the 
Inland Steel 


Bethelehem Steel Co 


placed 
5000 tons each with the 
Lackawanna mill of the 


and 


a total of 20,000 tons 
The Atchison, 
from 


Santa Fe has ordered 25,000 
Illinois Steel Co. and Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Inland 3000 tons from 
Bethlehem Steel Co., a total of 64,000 tons 


Topeka & 
s each 


Co., 11,000 tons from Steel Co. and 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has ordered 15,000 


tons from Illinois Steel Co. but expects to make additional 


reservations 
The Chicago & Eastern with 


Illinois has reserved 


Steel Co. for 5000 tons 


Space 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville has 3000 


t} 


placed 


1 the Illinois mill 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


Orders and Inquiries for Locomotives Continue 
in Large Volume 


Large locomotive orders have been placed within the 
past week and pending inquiries, with business that is 
expected to develop shortly, involve several hundred 
additional. Car business is improving, but is not on a 
parity with the activity in the locomotive field. Some 
of the more iinportant items of business follow: 

The Baltimore & Ohio has ordered 1000 hopper cars of 5! 
tons capacity from the 
The Grand Trunk 
the American Cal 


American Car & Foundry Co 
has placed 250 refrigerator cars with 
& Foundry Co 

The Chicago & Northwestern is inquiring for 200 flat and 
800 gondola cars. 

The Hocking Valley is inquiring for 800 f1 
various types. 

The Rock Island 


freight cars and has already issued inquiries for 30 


market for 
Mikado 


expected to enter the 2500 
type and 10 mountain type er 
The Texas & Pacific has placed Pacific type and 8 switeh 


engines with the American Locomotive Co 


The Santa Fe is inquiring for 75 
The Northern 

for 50 to SU engine and the 

Belt also expect 
The New York 


sive purchases of 1 


locomotive 


Pacific contemplates entering the market 

Great Northern and the Cotton 
nquire for power 

Central, which recently made two 


succes 
20 and 90 engines, respectively, is expected 
thereafter. 


Mallet 


to place 50 more pre 
The 
type engines. 
The Lehigh Valley 


with the Baldwin 


sently and another 50 shortly 


Virginian Railroad is in the market for 10 


Railroad has placed 25 locomotives 
Locomotive Works 

The Atlantic Coast Line has ordered 25 locomotives from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

In addition to the 12 locomotives ordered by the Norfolk 
& Western from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
last week, 30 have been placed by the same 


American Locomotive Co 


reported 
road with the 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will 
out in a few days for 50 locomotives 
The Maine 
locomotives 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has placed 25 
locomotives with the American Locomotive Co. 
The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has ordered 15 
Mikado type locomotives from the American Locomotive Co. 


have an inquiry 


Central Railroad has inquired for 12 passenger 


Mallet type 
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The Chicago & Alton has made reservations fo; 
imately 8000 tons. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has rese; 
for 40,000 tons with Illinois Steel Co. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is about tx. 
50,000 tons. It placed an order some time agy 
Lackawanna Steel Co. for 5000 tons for deliver, 

Joint orders of the Chicago & Northwester; 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha will pro 
50,000 tons, 

The Illinois Central is about 
60,000 tons 

The Northern 
for 35,000 tons. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad has pla 
tons with the Bethlehem Steel Co. and 
Cambria Steel Co. 

The Baltimore & Ohio 


The Chesapeake & Ohio’s inquiry calls for 20,6 


to close, or ha 


Pacific is understood to hav: 


2000 tor 
Railroad will require 


Railway is in the market for 
Railroad will probably requi: 
no formal inquiry has been 
Maryland wants 2000 tons. 
The Pere Marquette has inquired for 13,000 
The Grand Trunk has asked bids on 10,0 
delivery at Detroit and Portland, Me. 
The Hocking Valley 4600 tons. 
The Bangor & Aroostook calls for 1500 to 2000 
The Erie has covered for 40,000 tons. 
The Boston & Maine total is put at 15,000 
The New Haven’s needs call for 25,000 tons 
The Maine Central is likely to close for 7,500 ton 
The & Western is under 
covered for 


The Southern 
The Pennsylvania 
100,000 tons, but 

The Western 


wants 


Lackawanna 
15,000 


Delaware, 
have tons 

The Lehigh Valley’s total is understood to be 20, 
The 


20,000 


Delaware & Hudson has arranged for 


tons 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has placed 500 50-to 
with the Pullman Co., 1000 50-ton hopper 
Chickasaw Shipbuilding & Car Co., 1200 40-ton 
with the American Car & Foundry Co., and 300 40-t 
cars with the Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 

The Texas & Pacific has ordered 150 tank 
American Car & Foundry Co 

The Atlantic Coast Line is in the market for 2000 ! 

The Maine Central is in the market for 350 box 
open rack, 50 general service cars and 10 dairy produ 

The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton is inquiring for 


cars 


hopper cars 
The Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern is plan: 
200 stock cars, 50 box cars and 150 to 200 stock car 
The West Penn Power Co 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


bought 50 hopper 


Large Railroad Inquiry from Argentina 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 26 A cablegram to the Dep 
of Commerce states that La Plata Meridiano Railroad 
and operated by the Province of Buenos Aires, Argentine 
has been authorized to construct and equip 650 kilometere ' 
new provided proper financial arrangements can 
made. Originally bids were to be opened on Oct. 31, but 
date has been put off to Dec. 31. Some of the equipm« 
cludes 44,300 tons of 31 kg. rails, 470 30-ton closed 
cars, 30 30-ton half box cars, 50 30-ton flat cars, 150 
cattle cars, 27 Pacific type locomotives, 10 first class 
can type passenger cars, 10 second class American 
senger cars, 39 baggage cars, machinery to equ!! 


lines 


ind numerous miscellaneous items. 


Fabricated Steel Business 

Inquiries for structural steel work now being Ngure® 
on include the following: 

Miscellaneous bridge work, New York Central 

Machine shop for the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
3000 tons. 

Plate girder bridge work for the Virginian Rail 
tons, 

Corn Products Refining Co., 
tons. 

Allerton Hotel, Chicago, 2300 tons, bids in 

Addition to First National Bank Building, Chi 
tons, bids in. : 

Halle Brothers Co., Cleveland, store addition, - 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 200 tons. 

General Baking Co., Boston, garage at Charles 
tons. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS : 
: 


The Week’s Prices 


pper, New York Straits Lead Zinc 
A —_—_—.. Tin —_———_—- —— 
Electro- New New St New St. 
g Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
14.12% 13.75 32.25 6.25 5.90 7.10 6.75 
9 14.12% 13.75 32.5744 6.30 6.00 7.10 6.75 
14.12% 13.75 32.50 6.35 6.05 7.15 6.80 
14.25 13.75 edn 6.35 6.10 7.20 6.85 
9 14.25 18.75 32.55 6.60 6.25 7.20 6.85 
14.25 13.75 32.50 6.50 6.25 7.22% 6.87% 
*itefinery quotation, 


New York 
NEw YORK, Sept. 26. 

nand in practically all of the markets is moderate 

e price tendency in two of them is very strong. 
Quotations on all the metals, except copper, are higher 
week ago. Demand for electrolytic copper is 

at unchanged prices. Transactions in tin are 
noderate at slightly advanced quotations. Prices 

f both lead and zine have again advanced to consid- 
higher levels, due largely to lack of ready sup- 


Copper.—Domestic demand for electrolytic copper is 
ted as having improved considerably in the last 
week, due largely to the better industrial conditions 
shout the country. While prices have not changed, 
nimum is, if anything, firmer than a week ago, 


with one or two producers sold up at present prices. 
Electrolytic copper for delivery this year is quoted at 
l4c., delivered, or 13.75¢., refinery. While no advance 
in prices has as yet occurred, sentiment in the trade is 
rather confident that higher values will be realized in 
the near future. Lake copper is slightly stronger at 
14.25e. to 14.50¢., delivered. 


lin.—Moderate activity in the Straits tin market 
Sept. 19, referred to in this paragraph a week ago, 
sented sales of about 300 tons for nearby delivery. 

On the following day, Sept. 20, the market was fairly 
vhen about 300 tons changed hands at an average 

2.25e. On the following day, Sept. 21, the market 
nsiderably quieter, but a small business was done 

ile from 32.62%c. down to 32.50c. Since that 

the market has been exceedingly dull and prices 

en largely nominal. September as a whole is 
as an exceedingly good month in business 
1, with consumers almost entirely the buyers. 
favorable indication is that the metal pur- 
was mostly for nearby delivery, which would 
that consumers were not as well covered as had 
ilated, most of the metal going directly into 
Extreme dullness of the market in the 
few days is due partly to the advance in London, 
n has caused a halt here. Should the market break 
re buying is expected to at once manifest itself 
ot Straits tin was quoted to-day in a quiet mar- 
-.00¢., New York. London quotations were about 
n higher than a week ago at £161 5s. for spot 
ird, £162 10s. for future Standard and £161 12s. 
t Straits. Arrivals thus far this month have 

15 tons with 8078 tons reported afloat. It was 
‘ot possible to confirm a Boston rumor published in a 
‘“W York paper to the effect that domestic producers 
ectrolytie tin would cease operations on the expira- 
resent contracts for Bolivian ore because no 
been obtained and also because a better price 


in ore could be secured from European re- 


mption, 


Ny 





—Because of limited supplies this market is 
“'y strong and quotations have continued to 
- ‘nce. The outside market at New York has advanced 
t the week until to-day quotations are 6.25c., 
‘iS, or 6.50e., New York, at which business has 
Small lots of 15 tons each have sold as high 
New York, for spot delivery, but metal for 

is very hard to locate. On Sept. 22 the 
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leading interest again advanced its quotation to 6.05c., 
St. Louis, or 6.25c., New York. The market is pre- 
eminently a sellers’ market with the danger that con- 
sumers may advance quotations upon themselves to 7c., 
New York. Most producers are sold up for October and 
some well sold into November. 


Zine.—Scarcity of early delivery prime Western 
zine, coupled with a disinclination on the part of pro- 
ducers to sell any more than necessary, has caused 
prices to advance to 6.87%c., St. Louis, or 7.22%c., 
New York, for early delivery. There has been a fairly 
insistent demand from consumers but it is believed that 
the situation to-day is a little easier in this respect, 
and it is possible that the advance has either reached 
its height or temporarily halted. The statistics, made 
public about a week ago, showed a substantial reduc- 
tion in stocks; a corresponding lack of increasing pro- 
duction has also been a factor. 


Antimony.—Wholesale lots of Chinese metal for 
early delivery are quoted at 6.75c. per lb., New York, 
duty paid. 


Aluminum.—There has been no change in the price 
of the leading interest which continues at 19.10c., f.o.b. 
shipping point, for virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure. 
The same grade of metal, imported from foreign pro- 
ducers, is quoted nominal at 18.25c. to 19. per Ib., 
New York, duty paid. Thus far the new duty on alumi- 
num has had no prorounced effect upon quotations. 


Old Metals.—Prices generally are unchanged except 
lead, which is higher. Business in red and yellow metals 


is quiet. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 

Cents 

Per Lb 
Copper, heavy and crucible 13.50 
Copper, heavy and wiré 12.75 
Copper, light and bottoms 11.25 
Heavy machine compositior 10.50 
Brass, heavy . ; ed dr 8.25 
SS ka vicase cere 6.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings 9.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings wou ; 7.50 
Lead, heavy . ‘ vheuneee di varedaereea cues 5.50 
fo * ee ae ; wi + ¥eeen : 4.5/ 
Zine 4.0 


Chicago 


SEPT. 26.—Copper, lead and zinc have advanced. 
While there has been some buying, it has hardly been 
of sufficient volume to account for the advances; in fact, 
lead and zinc are believed to be headed for a reaction. 
The old metals remain unchanged except for an ad- 
vance in copper bottoms. We quote, in carload lots, 
lake copper, 14.50c.; tin, 33.50c. to 34c.; lead, 6.37%c.; 
spelter, 6.90c.; antimony, 8.50c., in less than carload 
lots. On old metals we quote copper wire, crucible 
shapes and copper clips, lle.; copper bottoms, 9.50c.; 
red brass, 8.75c.; yellow brass, 6.75c.; lead pipe, 4.50c.; 
zinc, 3.75c.; pewter, No. 1, 20c.; tin foil, 22.50c.; block 
tin, 26c., all buying prices for less than carload lots. 


Scrap Active at Detroit 


DETROIT, Sept. 25.—The market has been very active 
and melters are interested in the offering by one of the 
largest local producers of approximately 3000 gross 
tons of turnings, borings, flashings and hydraulic 
compressed for October delivery. The award will be 
made the last of the month on a competitive basis and 
in all probability the peak of the market for the year on 
these materials will be established. Some advances were 
recorded during the week, several sales on automobile 
cast reaching the high point for the year at $26. Hy- 
draulic compressed and shoveling steel registered ad- 
vances of 50c. per ton. The following prices are on a 
gross ton basis f.o.b. cars producer’s yards, excepting 
stove plate, automobile and No. 1 machinery cast, which 
are quoted on a net ton basis: 


Heavy melting steel $15.50 to $16.60 
Shoveling steel 15.25 to 16.25 
No. 1 machinery cast 22.50 to 24.00 
Cast borings ...... 12.00 to 13.00 
Automobile cast scrap 25.00 to 26.00 
Stove plate ........ 14.50to 16.00 
Hydraulic compressed 15.00 to 16.06 
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Timothy Burns, who has been appointed general 
manager of the Lackawanna plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., has had an experience of over 20 years in 
steel works’ operation, 
Born in Lawrence, Kan., 
in 1877, his preparatory 
school work was taken at 
Yankton College, S. D. 
He graduated from Le- 
high University, Bethle- 
hem, in mechanical engi- 
neering in 1901, working 
in the summers of 1899- 
1901 on the Government 
Survey in the Bad Lands 
of South Dakota. His 
first employment in steel 
was in the bar mills of the 
Cambria Steel Co. at 
Johnstown in 1901 to 1908. 
In the latter year he went 
to the Carnegie Steel Co.’s 
Duquesne plant and was 
employed in the bar mills. 
In 1912 he connected with 
the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. as general super- 
intendent, having charge of the building of merchant 
mills. He was active also in the development of alloy 
steels. On Jan. 1, 1917, he entered the employ of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., being engaged on general con- 
struction of furnaces and mills at the Sparrows Point 
plant. He was transferred in the following September 
to Bethlehem, becoming general superintendent of the 
Saucon plant. His appointment as general manager of 
the Lackawanna plant at South Buffalo, N. Y., became 
effective last week. 


TIMOTHY BURNS 


James A. Farrell, president United States Steel Cor- 
poration, sailed for Europe on the Olympic on Sept. 23. 
He will be absent about six weeks, sailing from the 
other side on Oct, 28. 

Dr. Federico Giolitti, Turin, Italy, was guest of 
honor at a luncheon at the Bankers’ Club, New York, 
on Tuesday, Sept. 26, given by members of the Iron 
and Steel Committee of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers. Doctor Giolitti, who 
is re-visiting the United States, was managing director 
in the years of the war of the famous Ansaldo works. 
He is a son of the Italian prime minister. His visit 
to this country is expected to result in furtherance of 
plans for international co-operation between engineer- 
ing organizations. 


William Breeden, sales manager Lackawanna Steel 
Co., Buffalo, for the past three years, has resigned in 
connection with the reorganization of the sales force 
resulting from the taking over of the company by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Mr. Breeden went to Buffalo from 
Philadelphia and had been connected with the sales de- 
partment for 11 years. 


H. H. Colbus, formerly sales representative of the 
Halecomb Steel Co., Philadelphia branch, will repre- 
sent the Down Tool Works, Inc., Fleetwood, Pa., in 
Philadelphia territory to handle high speed tools and 
drills. 

Pell W. Foster, Jr., has been appointed New Eng- 
land district manager of the Power Specialty Co., 111 
Broadway, New York, with offices at 50 Congress Street, 
Boston. He was formerly in the New York sales office. 


Frank Osler, who for the past year has been super- 
vising management and construction engineer of the 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind., and pre- 
viously had been connected with the metal working 
industry as works manager, became associated with O. 
C. Herdrich & Co. on Sept. 15, as consulting industrial 
management engineer. 

John H. Smith, for the past five years superintend- 


ent of works, Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., Ltd., Tren- 
ton Works, Nova Scotia, Canada, has been appointed 
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general superintendent, Trenton Works Nova Scotia 
Steel & Coal Co., Ltd., and Eastern Car Co., Ltd 


Jacob E. Mesta has resigned as superinten;:»; of 
machine shops, Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh. +, go 
into the mill supply business for himself in Chey, and. 

W. D. Creider has been appointed manager ; the 
Milwaukee branch store of the Federal Machinery 
Sales Co., Chicago, succeeding J. C. Whitney, resivned. 
Mr. Creider was manager of the Chicago store ani <a)es 
office of the Reed-Prentice Co., the Whitcomb-B|aisel] 
Machine Tool Co., and the Becker Milling Machine (Co.. 
until those companies discontinued direct selling 

Theodore G. Remsen, formerly sales representative 
of Hill, Clarke & Co., Chicago, has joined the sales force 
of the Federal Machinery Sales Co., Chicago. 

S. Glen Vinson, vice-president and general manage; 
of the Ideal Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, has 
returned from an extensive trip through the Orient. 
where he made a careful survey of business conditions. 
He visited the prominent cities of Japan, Hawaiian 
Islands, China and India, and returned by way of the 
Suez Canal, visiting Egypt, Italy, Switzerland, France 
and England. 

A. E. Quere, formerly vice-president and general 
manager of the Niles Steel Products Co., Niles, Ohio, 
and previously in the sales department of the Brier Hil! 
Steel Co., has been appointed assistant general manager 
of sales of the Ashtabula Steel Co., Ashtabula, Ohio 

Joseph §S. Ruble, formerly vice-president of the 
Austin Co., Cleveland, has been elected director and vice- 
president of the H. K. Ferguson Co., same city, building 
engineer and contractor. He will have charge of con- 
struction work. 

William E. Matthews of Cleveland was elected presi- 
dent at the annual meeting last week of the Carroll 
Foundry & Machine Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. W. D. Jones, 
Galion, Ohio, was elected vice-president and F. B. 
Squire, Cleveland, secretary and treasurer. 

A. E. Hughes, for eight years identified with the 
operating department of the Brier Hill Stee! Co, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has resigned, effective Sept. 25, to 
become general superintendent of the Ashtabula Steel 
Co., producer of black and galvanized sheets, ope rating 
eight mills at Ashtabula, Ohio. Mr. Hughes was for- 
merly superintendent of the Brier Hill company’s 
Western Reserve sheet mill plant at Warren, but has 
lately been located at its Thomas works in Niles. 

William Dette of Crocker Brothers, New York, re- 
turned from a trip of several months in Europe on the 
Mauretania, Sept. 23. 

John H. Gray of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, 71 Broadway, New York, returned this week from 
a month’s stay in Europe. 

R. H. Scott has been elected president of the Atlas 
Drop Forge Co., Lansing, Mich., filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of S. H. Carpenter. Mr. Scott 's 
vice-president and general manager of the Reo Motor 
Car Co. O. C. Hartig has been added to the Atlas diree- 
torate. oe 

E. M. Kuhns was elected secretary of the Nationa! 
Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, at a meeting ol - 
board of directors held recently. He will also act 4s 
general counsel of the company. 

Frederick N. Holmes, vice president and 
manager North & Judd Mfg. Co., New Britain, os 
saddlery and buckles, has been elected president gn 
corporation to succeed his father-in-law, the late Ho 
ard C. Noble. a 

A. W. Lines, formerly sales manager of the ype 
Smith Machine Co., Howell, Mich., has become affiliate 
with the Muskegon Motor Castings Co., Muskegon 
Mich., to direct the manufacture and sales of gray 'T" 
pistons. R 

V. W. Collins, auditor of the Buffalo branch, “on™ 
Wire Works, has been appointed supervisor over COT 
in charge of the Buffalo, Rome and paamend "ee ; 
of the plant with headquarters in Rome, N. }- sie 

J. E. McAdams, president Steel Products i nis 
ing Co., Springfield, Ohio, returned last wee He vis- 
home at Dayton from an extended foreign ie le » Ger 
ited England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, 
many and Belgium. 
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H. Campbell—An Appreciation 


4- recorded briefly in THE IRON AGE of Sept. 21, 
Ha Huse Campbell, formerly general manager of 
he Pennsylvania Steel Co. at Steelton, Pa., died on 
Soy 7. 1922, at the Cathcart Home, Devon, Pa., aged 

He was born at West Roxbury, Mass., where 
ded the common schools, afterward taking the 
in mining engineering, which included metal- 

the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
he was graduated in 1879 with the degree of 


whet 
SB. For over 25 years he was secretary of his class. 
Im itely after graduation he secured a position 
with the Pennsylvania Steel Co., under the late Major 
Bent, and remained with that company until his health 


fail 1906. He started as a learner and rose step 
to have charge of the whole works. 

He was active in the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, of which he was a manager from 1893 to 
1895, and in the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, and made important contributions to their trans- 
actior His book on “Manufacture and Properties of 
Iron and Steel,” which ran through four editions, 1s 
even now one of the standard works on steel, and it is 
frequently quoted by writers on the subject. 

Mr. Campbell did much for steel metallurgy. He 
was the first to work out the chain of phenomena in 

pen-hearth steel process, his first publication 

f being a monumental paper at the meeting of 

\merican Institute of Mining Engineers at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, in 1893. His work comprised: 
(1) The scheme of combustion beginning with the gas 
producer; (2) the heat balance starting with the heat 
value of the fuel and oxidized ingredients of the charge 
and tracing its course through the various ways in 
which it was spent; (3) the chemistry of the operation, 
and (4) the metallurgical features. All these were 
ealt with more fully in his book which treated also of 
the other branches of iron metallurgy, including the 
st furnace, Bessemer process, etc., and included sta- 

‘f production in the iron producing countries of 
e world. 

Mr. Campbell was the inventor of several improve- 
ments relating to the production of steel, the most im- 
portant of which was the tilting open-hearth furnace. 
The first design was circular in cross-section and could 
be rolled bottom up, if need be, as for patching an 
eroded roof with silica sand. His later tilting furnaces, 
however, were nearer the usual design as to hearth, the 
‘entral tilting section of the furnace being mounted on 
which rested on two or more tracks which were 


roller 


segments of circles set in vertical planes. The power 
‘o tit was applied either by hydraulic cylinders or later 
DY electric motors. 

__ His illness, which prevented walking, did not affect 


a ', as shown by some fine articles he contributed 
) THE TRon AGE relating to iron and steel in Europe 
tut e early stages of the World War. 

‘s unusually strong physically, and had a good 
n, which enabled him to live long after the 
od for one so afflicted. He was devoted to his 

n spite of his forced withdrawal from it and 

he maintained his cheerfulness to the end 

piring though pathetic way. Mr. Campbell 

ried. He leaves behind him two sisters and 
HENRY D. HIBBARD. 


rie 


EY, treasurer of the Union Mfg. Co., New 

n., died at his home in that city on Tues- 
D.:, = Sept. 26. Mr. Bailey was born in New 
Ms ‘So6 and became associated with the Union 
Mf, 1877. He was elected secretary seven years 
mber of the directorate in 1887 and treas- 


hic t _ ~*8, holding the last two offices at the time of 
ae Mr. — was an active figure in machin- 
8 ‘ circles 


November, 1920 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 26.—Production of soft coal 
during the week of Sept. 18-23, according to the 
Geological Survey, is estimated at from 9,600,000 to 
9,900,000 tons, a slight increase over the preceding 
week. A total output of anthracite coal for the week 
was estimated at 1,850,000 tons. Loadings of soft coal 
on Monday, Sept. 18, were 37,330 cars, the highest 
since the close of the strike, but they dropped sharply 
to 29,496 cars on Tuesday. On Friday they were 
27,396 cars. The present output of soft coal is above 
that of the corresponding period of the year of de- 
pression, 1921, but is below that of the three years 
1918 to 1920, the production in the second week of Sep- 
tember of these three years having been 12,542,000, 
11,046,000 and 10,685,000 tons, respectively. 

A further increase has marked dumpings of lake 
coal during the week of Sept. 18-23. It is indicated 
that lake coal is now going forward at a rate close 
to the maximum of any time in the past. The total 
cargo coal dumped from the beginning of the season 
to Sept. 17 was in round numbers 7,000,000 tons. This 
was 10,100,000 tons behind 1921 and even 6,170,000 
tons behind 1920, when priority was given to coal 
shipped to the Lakes. 

For the first time since November, 1920, the num- 
ber of surplus freight cars has been virtually ab- 
sorbed by the growing demand for transportation fa- 
cilities due to increased industrial activity, according 
to reports just received by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association from the rail- 
roads of the country. Such a situation at this time is 
seasonable and normal, however, for there is always 
a heavier demand for freight cars in the fall than 
at other times, owing to the increase in the movement 
of crops and fuel, as well as all other commodities. 

On Sept. 8 there were 43,168 surplus freight cars, 
27,287 fewer than on Aug. 31. At the same time 
there were requests from shippers for 67,899 cars, 
which could not be complied with just at that time. 
This was 9,229 cars more than on Aug. 31. 

Surplus coal cars numbered 34,685 on Sept. 8, a 
reduction of 19,881 since Aug. 31, while unfilled orders 
for cars on that date totaled 18,554 cars. Surplus 
box cars totaled 2187 cars, a reduction of 1703 in 
the same period, while unfilled orders for cars on Sept. 
8 totaled 39,032 cars. 

While the accumulation of surplus freight cars be- 
gan in November, 1920, the peak was not reached until 
April 8, 1921, when there were 507,427 cars. Since 
then there has been a steady decrease which has been 
more pronounced since April this year when loading of 
revenue freight began to increase. 


Increasing Production in Connellsville Region 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., Sept. 25.—Flare of coke ovens 
throughout the Connellsville bituminous region and 
moving coal trains tell the story of industrial resump- 
tion here in unmistakable terms. It is proof that the 
unionization of the Connellsville region again has 
failed, although union leaders are making a vigorous 
fight to strengthen their position. 

Appeals have been issued broadcast for financial 
assistance. It is admitted in these appeals that the 
union is fighting with backs to the wall. 

No gains have been made by the union in affiliating 
small operations while the H. C. Frick Coke Co. and 
independent operations in the region are pushing for- 
ward their production at a rapidly increasing rate. 
Reports for the week ending Sept. 16 show that the 
production for that week reached 97,750 tons, the high- 
est since the strike developed. The Frick company is 
operating now at 60 per cent normal. 

Eviction notices have been issued against employees 
at the Oliver Snyder Steel Co. at its three Oliver plants 
near Uniontown. To date, the company had main- 
tained a watchful waiting policy with no effort to re- 
sume operations or to dispossess striking employees. 
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i RAILROAD BUYING GROWS 













my arts Most of the Activity in Machine Tools and 
aft b. : Cranes from This Source 
sey fr. Further Price Advances on Some Lines and 
i. : General Rise Is Predicted 
iit : Railroad business continues as the principal activity 
a4? fa). * in nearly all machine-tool markets, and inquiries for 
jt} ae cranes and other heavy equipment from the railroads 
at | also are growing in number and importance. Those 
ig e companies which specialize in railroad shop equipment 
hit $ have thus far in September had the best month of the 
ati" 


a}. year, while other machine-tool builders who have not 
iar: fe: shared in the railroad business to any extent report 
little, if any, improvement over the past month or two. 








| ae Outside of railroad buying the volume of machine-tool 
is if ; . buying this month has been below expectations. 
met} The Illinois Central has within the past week placed 
ite ; } orders for $70,000 worth of additional equipment, mak- 
ae ee ede ing about $600,000 that this road has expended within 
Bead: the past few months. The Rock Island continues to 
i E iy place orders, which now total in value about $60,000. 
Ht! . The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has bought several 
Beet i took and numerous other roads have placed orders for 
ee ie one or two machines. The Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy is expected to buy at any time. The Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad, which inquired recently for 


Bh gS 116 items for shops at Bellmead, Texas, has bought four 
Ys milling machines and a crane and will probably place 
eet additional orders within a few weeks. The Long Island 
f ih Railroad has now bought a total of eight or ten tools. 
: = In Canada the Canadian National Railways is inquiring 

; “e, for about 50 items. 


aa. ia New York 


NEw YORK, Sept. 26 





hp © Ba a ACHINE-TOOL companies which specialize in 
aE ath, f, M railroad tools have had so far this month the 
Bas . A best business of the year. Some of the dealers in 
Aas 4) ’ general lines of machine tools have also enjoyed a 
Byes hit “ good September trade, but representatives of indi- 
3 Hace: pe vidual manufacturers have not been so fortunate, 
a: : a: Ce . particularly those making the lighter types of tools. 
ie bs Si Railroad buying in the East has not assumed the 





proportions reached in other sections, Chicago in 





articular, but the Eastern roads are buying a 





machine or two at a time and it is the belief of 






sellers that such business will show gradual expan- 






sion The Long Island Railroad has purchased 





several tools in addition to the four mentioned last 
week. The New York Central 






s buying a tool 






scccasionally and has sent out an inquiry for a 





hydraulic bushing press Recent inquiries of the 





New York Central for 40 to 50 machines are still 





largely dormant The Delaware & Hudson has 
bought a 500-ton wheel press An Eastern com- 






pany has received an order from the Union Pacific 





or a 6-ft. radial drill The utilization of the ord- 






nance plant of the Crucible Steel Co. of America 






it Harrison, N. J., for locomotive repair work will 





1) 


‘ presumably mean a call for additional shop equip 






ment On the whole September business has been 






lisappointing to many sellers, who hoped that the 





uy irtual ending of the railroad strike would bring 
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An important probable source of buying is { 
motive repair work, for which many private pla 
being engaged. The Crucible Steel Co. of Ame; will 
utilize its ordnance plant at Harrison, N. J.. 


purpose. A company at Cincinnati will require 29 
heavy-duty machines for locomotive repair work and 


another company at Cincinnati, to engage in t} same 
work, will probably come into the market shortly with 
a substantial list. 

The reopening of the Ford plants, after a brief shut- 
down, has lifted the feeling of depression in som: quar- 
ters caused by the shutdown less than two weeks ago, 
The Maxwell Motor Co., Detroit, has bought 12 specia] 
machines. The Continental Motors Co., Muskegon, 
Mich., continues to buy. 

There is considerable inquiry in the hydroelectric 
field, which seems to have embarked upon a large era 
of expansion. Oil companies also are fairly good buy- 
ers. The Gulf Refining Co. has placed orders for five 
lathes and two radial drills. The Imperial Oil Co., To- 
ronto, Ont., has issued a general machine-too! list. 

While there have been some advances in: machine- 
tool prices, it is expected that the general rise, which 
has been forecast for some weeks, will take place 
within the next 30 days. Recent changes in price in- 
clude an advance of 10 per cent on lathes and drilling 
machines by a Cincinnati company and an advance of 
5 to 7% per cent by a Cleveland builder of automatic 
screw machinery. 

There is active buying of cranes in the Central 
States, particularly by steel companies and railroads. 
The pending inquiry of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
17 cranes is an example of current activity in the crane 
market. 


about quick action on the inquiries which 
accumulated in their files in recent months 


No new inquiries for cranes of any size are 
reported and but few sales have been made in this 
district during the week. The list of cranes f 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, Bastern Region, Phila 
delphia, has again been revised and bids take! 
the 250-ton overhead cranes that appeared in the 
original inquiry. Bids were not received after 
Sept. 25. The Brooklyn Edison Co. has inquired 
for two 150-ton, 98-ft. span, 4-motor overhead 
traveling cranes, with 15-ton auxiliaries r 

90-ton overhead traveling crane recently inquir 
for by Suzuki & Co. for export to Japan is repo! 
to have been placed with a Japanese builde 

Among recent purchases are: 

Chemung Iron & Steel Co., Elmira, N. Y., 4 
span, 1-motor overhead traveling crane from 
Chain & Block Corporation. 

West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, two grab bu ket 
leys for handling 3-cu. yd. buckets from the Milwauk 
tric Crane & Mfg. Co. Blaw-Knox buckets were PU! 

Maine Central Railroad Co., Portland, M+ 
wrecking crane from the Industrial Works 


10. 


the Reading 


Center Foundry Co., Wheeling, W. Va., 4 
6-in. span, 3-motor, overhead traveling crane anc alt 
and No. 66 Newton cupola crane, from the Northern ©. 
neering Works. 

George W. Smith & Co., Philadelphia, a 5-to! > 
overhead traveling crane from the Shepard Elect! . 

& Hoist Co. 


Viscose Co., Marcus Hook, Pa., a 5-ton, 49-! 








<eptember 28, 1922 


raveling crane from the Shepard Electric Crane & 


rborough Rapid Transit Co., New York, a 4-ton, 
trol monorail hoist from the Shepard Electric Crane 

é t Co. 
Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., six 2-ton 
hoists from the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co 


Van Kirk Co., Paterson, N. J., a 3-ton, cage-control 
hoist from the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co 


i Box & Co., Philadelphia, report the sale of the 


ranes in the past four weeks Patterson Foundry 
e Co., Bast Liverpool, Ohio, a 5-ton electric jib 
‘sirmont Water Works, Fairmont, W. Va i 1-tor 
Logan Foundry & Machine Co 


electric crane 
a 10-ton, 38-ft. span hand power crane; Phila- 
tapid Transit Co., Philadelphia, two 12-ton, 38-ft 
Proctor & Schwartz, Philadelphia, a 
6-ft. span transfer crane; Lehigh Valley Railroad 
y York, a 5-ton electric jib crane bE. Hoe & Co 


two 3-ton, 22-ft. span electric traveling cranes 


irk cranes; 


Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., a 10-ton, 36-ft. span, 


ill type crane and two 3-ton, 24-ft. span, 3-motor 
ranes: J. G. White Engineering Corporat on, New 
10-ton, 17-ft. span hand power crane for Pennsy] 

ctric Co This company also booked orders for 
ton and 2-ton electric hoists for companies in New 
Michigan, Ohio, Texas and Pennsylvania 


Department of Plants and Structures, Municipal 


New York, has awarded a contract to the Cor 
Service Corporation, 226 Jackson Street, Brooklyr 
tion of a new four-story machine shop at Six 


ind Avenue C Grover A. Whalen is commis 


vens & Thompson Paper Co., 45 West Eighteenth 
w York, has arranged for a bond issue of $1,000,000 
the proceeds to be used for extensions to its 
Walloomsac and Greenwich, N. Y., and for the 
sition of a subsidiary company at Bloomfield, N. J It 
osed to increase the plant capacity from 85 to 100 tons 
Frank L. Stevens is president 
serg Auto Trunk & Specialty Co. 100 Lafayette 
New York, manufacturer of metal and metal-rein- 
luct, has leased space in’ the Chicle Building 
Avenue, Long Island City, for a branch plant 
4 tional department will be installed in the new high 
erected at Arverne, L. I., estimated to cost $1,- 
B. J. Snyder, Concord Street, Brooklyn, is archi- 
gineer 


rane Co., 77-81 Broadway, Troy, N. Y., manufa¢ 
ves, steam specialties, etc., with headquarters at 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has awarded a con 
he Metzgar Construction Co., 676 Genesee Street 
e erection of a new one-story factory branch 
yn Church Street, near Third Street 
s local manager. 


Frederick 


equipment, hoisting and conveying machinery, and 
ired mechanical equipment will be installed in the 
storage building, 75 x 200 ft., to be erected at 
es Avenue, Brooklyn, by Edward F 


t Jenkins, care 


onwealth Engineering Co 103 Park Avenue 
ntractor. 


Motive Parts Corporation, 136 West Fifty-fifth Street 
is leased property at 796 Tenth Avenue, for 


works 


department will be installed in the new high 

erected at Hicksville, N. Y., estimated to cost 
Coffin & Coffin, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
nd engineers 


Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.. has awarded 
Austin Co., Bulletin Building, Philadelphia 
new one-story plant building, 100 x 34( 

to cost about $125,000 The company has also 


ct to the Foundation Co.. 120 Liberty Street 
the construction of its proposed one-story 
x 300 ft., at Oakland, Cal., to cost about 


which work will be commenced at once 





Garage Corporation, New York ha ul 
6-42 Jumel Place, near Edgecombe Road 


e erection of a new two-story 1utomobile 


repair works to occupy the entire sit 


Motor Service, Ine Brooklyn, has lease 
Street and Third Avenue one-stor} 
g 00 sq. ft. of floor space, for ser 


e repair plant 


Match Co., 111 Broadway, New York Ss 
Stock issue of $7,000,000 i portion of the 


ised for plant extensions and improvements 


nt of Public Works Capitol Building 
npleted plans for the construction of a 
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new hydroelectric power plant at Visscher’s Ferry, N. Y 


Charles L. Cadle is superintendent 


The Reid Ice Cream Co., 79 West 132d Street, New York 
has acquired property on West 141st Street, near Fifth Ave- 
nue, and will use a portion of the site for the erection of 
in automobile service and repair building for company cars 
and trucks. 


A vocatior lepartment will be installed in the two- 
story high school, 60 x 100 ft., to be constructed at Pine 
Bush, N. Y¥ by the Board of Education, Wallkill. N. Y. 


The Detroit-Cadillac Motor Car Co., 1881 Broadway, New 
York, has tentative plans under consideration for the erec 
tion of a new service and repair building on site recently 
icquired on Columbus Avenue, between Sixty-second and 


Sixty-third Streets 


B. Landau, 516-18 West Forty-eighth Street, New York, 
operating an automobile service and general machine repair 
works, has filed plans for the erection of an additional story 


on the present two-story building 


John J. Townsend, referee in bankruptcy for the Aborn 
Steel Co., 22-24 Clarke Street, New York, is arranging for 
the sale of the property of the company, including cranes and 
other equipment at the cation noted to W. E. Steinback, who 
has made an offer for the assets 

The Westchester Lighting Co., First Avenue and First 
Street, Mount Vernon, N. Y., has awarded a contract to the 
H. Wales Lines Co 
bile service and repair works at Mount Kisco, N. Y., esti- 


Meriden, Conn., for a one-story automo 


mated to cost $50,000 


Frank B. Lasette, 246 West Sixteenth Street, New York 
heating and plumbing equipment, has acquired a factory 
building on Prospect Street, near the Bridge Plaza Station 
Long Island City, to be equipped for the most part as a 
general metal-working shop 

The State Motors Co., Main Street, Mechanicsburg, N. Y¥ 
local agent for the Chevrolet automobile now occupying 
temporary quarters, is considering the erection of a new 
service and repair works 

The L. M. Ward Co., 38 Bloomfield Avenue, Passaic, N. J 
t.utomobile dealer, has awarded a contract to J. J. O'Leary, 
129 Prospect Street, for the erection of a one-story service 
and repair building at Main Avenue and Monroe Street, Clif- 
ton, N. J.. to cost about $100,000 W. C. Pattison, Lawyers’ 


Building, Main Street, Passaic, is architect 


Lerner Lerner Building, Boulevard, Jersey 


Samuel A 
City, N. J., is having plar 
bile building, 100 x 200 ft with complete repair, parts and 


s prepared for a six-story automo- 


service departments t the Boulevard and Communipaw 
Avenue, estimated to cost close to $500,000 William Neu- 


mant! 199 Bergen Avenue, is architect 


Newark, N. J., 


nsulators, has removed its plant to 


The Shaw Insulator Co 5 Kirk Place 
manufacturer of electr 
1 new building at 148 Coit Street. Irvington district, where 
larger space is available for additional equipment 


The Ford Motor Co., Lincoln Highway, Kearny, Newark 
N. J., will build a new one-story power house, 53 x 160 ft., 
at its local assembling plant A gasoline storage building 
will also be erected The expansion will cost in excess of 


$180,000 


Buffalo 


SUFFALO, Sept 
The Harrison Radiator Co., Washburn Street, Lockport, 
N. Y., manufacturer of automobile radiators, has plans in 
preparation for the erection of a three-story addition, 150 x 
300 ft., at Washburn and South Streets 
Union Trust Building, Rochester, N. Y., is architect 


wae 
iio 


James R,. Tyler 


The Buffalo Bronze Die-Casting Co., 90 Arthur Street 
Buffalo, is planning for the erection of a plant addition 

The United States Hoffman Machinery Co., 329 Temple 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y manufacturer of clothes-pressing ma- 
chines, irons, parts, et is planning for the erection of an 


iLddition Capacity will be increased about 20 per cent. 


A vocational department will be Installed in the two-story 
ind basement high school 140 x 166 ft to be erected at 
Eastwood near Syt 1s N Vy estimated to cost ibout 


$175,000 


juffalo, manu- 
facturer of automobile hardware, has leased the two-story 


The Bronze Hardware Mfg. Corporation 


buildings at 106-8 College Street, 50 x 100 ft. and 25 x 120 
ft.. for the establishment of a new plant W. H. Barlow 


s president 


The King Electric Mfg. Co 20 North Niagara Street, 
Tonawanda, N. Y., manufacturer of battery equipment and 
other electrical apparatus, is planning for the installation of 
new machinery. 


The Lockport Foundries Corporation, Lockport, N. Y.. is 
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perfecting plans for the erection of a new one-story machine 
shop. Robert E. Bryant is treasurer. 

A vocational department will be installed in the two-story 
and basement high school, 200 x 300 ft., to be erected at 
Cascade and Twenty-third Streets, Erie, Pa., estimated to 
cost about $450,000, for which a general contract has been 
awarded to H. J. Conrath, Ariel Building 
Rochester, N. Y¥ 
plans for the erection of a new factory 
at Kodak Park. 

A vocational department will be installed in the two-story 
high school to be erected at Avoca, N. Y., 330 x 880 ft., 
estimated to cost about $300,000 


The Eastman Kodak Co., is perfecting 


building at its plant 


The Board of Education, Orchard Park, N. Y., is arrang- 
ing a list of equipment to be installed in the vocational de- 
partment at its proposed new high school. 

The Keystone Tool and Metal Parts Corporation, 65 Oak 
Street, Buffalo, will erect a one-story addition, 34 x 75 ft 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, Sept. 25. 


AILROAD buying still holds the center of the 
R stage The Illinois Central has placed orders 
duplicating some of the machines on its previous 
purchase. These additional machines represent an 


aggregate outlay of about $70,000 and the road's 
total purchases up to date are estimated at over 
$500,000 The Rock 


orders against its old list and has probably closed 


Island continues to place 


for $50,000 worth of machines thus far with the 
likelihood that the total will run up to $100,000 
before buying is completed. The company is limit- 
ing its purchases to machines which are 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 


has placed orders for a 


impera- 
Paul 


44-in. boring mill, a 28-in. 


tively needed. The 


shaper, a 36-in. heavy duty sliding head drill, a 
}6-in. engine lathe and a 1400-lb. steam hammer. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is expected to 


place orders against its lists at any time. 
Automotive interests continue to do some buy- 

ing. The Nash Motor Co., 

bought two “Simplimatic” turret lathes from the 


Gisholt Machine Co. and the Maxwell Motor Co., 


Kenosha, Wis., has 


Detroit. has placed an order for 12 of the same 
machines. The Continental Motors Co., Muskegon, 
Mich., 


to time 


continues to place a few machines from time 


Orders and inquiries for tools from 


general sources continue to improve slowly, but 


steadily 

Few additional changes are reported. 
The Millholland Machine Co., Indianapolis, has ad- 
vanced turret lathes 


effective Oct. 1. 


price 


approximately 10 per cent, 


The Erie has placed an order with the Morgan Engineer- 
ing Co. for a 250-ton gap crane for the railroad’s Hornell, 
N. Y., shops. The crane is designed to pull a locomotive up 
between the girders, in reality being two 125-ton cranes 
which may be used separately or in unison. The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe has ordered a 150-ton overhead electric 
traveling crane from the same builder for its Albuquerque, 
N. M., shops. The Pullman Co. is about to close for a number 
of cranes for its new car-wheel foundry at Pullman, Ill. In- 
cluded in this equipment are two 10-ton 100-ft. span electric 
traveling cranes, two 2-ton crane bridges on which Shepard 
hoists have been specified, and three pitting cranes. The 
Pullman Co. has already placed 11 two-motor 3-ton hoists 
for its wheel foundry at Pullman and 10 five-ton hoists for 
its Michigan-City works with the Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Co. The same builder recently booked the following 
orders: 

Six 3-ton hoists for the Ryan Car Co., Hegewisch, Ind. 

Two 3-ton hoists for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
R. R 

Four 2-ton hoists for the Jeffery Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

One 2-ton single I-beam crane and hoist for the Motor 
Castings Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Two 3-ton single I-beam cranes and hoists for the Ameri- 
can Spiral Pipe Works, Chicago. 

Four 1%-ton hoists for the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. at 
Cincinnati. 

A 2-ton two-motor hoist for the Bates Expanded Steel 
Truss Co., Chicago. 

A 2-ton underslung-type crane with electric hoist for the 
Wisconsin River Paper & Pulp Co., Neenah, Wis. 
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The Elgin Stove & Oven Co., 14 Chicago Street 
Til., will construct a three-story plant at State and s 
Streets, to cost $100,000. Frank D. Chase, Inc., Chics 
prepared plans and is receiving bids. 

The Illinois Central Railroad is taking bids on a o; 
roundhouse and shop improvements at Evansvill 
cost $75,000. 

The James T. Igoe Co., printer, 117 West Harris: 
Chicago, has let a contract for a 10-story printing p! 
125 ft., 600-612 West Van Buren Street, to cost $30 

The International Harvester Co., 606 South Michi: 
nue, Chicago, will construct a five-story factory an 
building, 59 x 124 ft., Blue 
Avenues, to cost $90,000. 


storage Island and 


Fleck & Buchholz, automobile service, 19 West | 
Street, Downers Grove, IIL, will construct a servic: 
and garage, 70 x 157 ft., La Grange, IIil., to cost 
Fugard & Knapp, 212 West Superior Street, Chi 
receiving bids. 

The Keith Furnace Co., DesMoines, Iowa, is com 
new foundry at Twenty-sixth Street and Dean A 
cost $150,000. 

The Des Plaines Foundry, Des Plaines, IIl., has 
two tumblers from the Whiting Corporation. 


The Woodruff & Edwards Co., Elgin, Ill., has co: 
the construction of a foundry addition, 80 x 94 ft 
three-story warehouse, 50 x 94 ft. 


O. W. Bowman, Virden, Ill, is completing a bl 
and machine shop, 30 x 90 ft. 

The Evan L. Reed Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
racks and store fixtures, steel supply racks, etc., | 
from Sterling, Ill., to the former Moore Motor Co 
Danville. 

The Star Foundry, Oshkosh, Wis., was recently 
by fire. 

The C. & P. Mfg. Co., 630 South Wabash Avenue, (! 
recently incorporated with $5,000 capital stock, will 
facture a patented dish-washing machine. At present it is 
undecided whether to build a plant or have the parts mace 
and assembled. Officers are: C. T. Coates, St. Louis, presi- 
dent; W. G. Beasley, Chicago, vice-president, and M. | 
Phillips, Chicago, secretary and treasurer. 


The Garage Service Co. has commenced the construction 
of a three-story building, 70 x 130 ft., at 210-214 South 
Peoria Street, Chicago. The building will be used for storage 
repairing, painting and renovating of automobile trucks, and 
will cost $300,000. The Simpson Construction Co., Chicag 
is the general contractor. 


The Commercial Auto Body Co., 2540 South Wabhas! 
Avenue, Chicago, has leased the three-story and basement 
factory at 3548-58 Shields Avenue, for the manufactur+ 
truck and delivery bodies. 

The Cabranette Corporation and the Belson Mfg. (o 
jointly leased the three-story building at 800 South Sible 
Street, Chicago, which is 100 x 120 ft. The lessees alread 
occupy: the second and third floors in the manufactur 
sheet metal specialties and “cabranettes.” 


The Irving Park Ice Co., 4226 North Springfield A, 
Chicago, has started the construction of the first unit 
ice manufacturing plant at the northeast corner of Kez 
and Harmon Avenues. The first unit, a one-story structure 
with a daily capacity of 150 tons of ice, will cost $150,000 

I. D. White & Co., Inc., 113-115 North Des Plaines Street 
Chicago, recently organized witth $15,000 capital sto k, is 
an incorporation of a co-partnership of the same name 
company manufactures industrial sheet metal produ 
occupies 5000 sq. ft. of floor space, but expects to mov 
larger quarters by next May. Officers are I. D. White. pres 
dent and general manager; Arthur Miller, secretars 
treasurer, and Harry Harvey, vice-president. 

The Maquoketa Electric Power Co., Maquoketa 
completing plans and will soon call for bids for the eré 
of a new one-story hydroelectric power plant, estim 
cost about $175,000. Holland, Ackerman & Holland 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, are engineers. 


Che 
ts. It 


¢ 
€ 


A vocational department will be installed in the 
story and basement senior and junior high scho 
erected at Fifth Street and Thirteenth Avenue, M!! 
Minn., estimated to cost about $700,000. E. H. ! 
Ninth Avenue, North, is architect. 


Mechanical freight handling equipment, 
chinery, trucks, etc., will be installed in the new 
freight terminal, 30 x 450 ft., to be erected at Indi am pt 
by the Illinois Central Railroad Co., 135 East Elevent 
Chicago, estimated to cost about $200,000. 

The Council, Marshalltown, Iowa, has rejecte 9 
recently received for pumping machinery, electrica! — 
ment and other mechanical apparatus for the propost™ ” 
municipal waterworks pumping plant, and will ca ro 


conve 
t 


ed all bids 
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revised plans at an early date. Burdick & Howson, 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, are engineers. 
McCarthy & Dowdle Auto Express Co., 332 Goodrich 
St. Paul, Minn., will build a one-story automobile 
ind repair works, 66 x 105 ft., for company trucks 
rs. on Smith Street, near Seventh Street. Mather & 
bein, 442 Endicott Building, are architects. 
Commonwealth Edison Co., 72 West Adams Street, 
has revised plans in preparation for the erection of 
tory addition to its power house at Fifty-sixth and 
Streets. 
cational department will be installed in the new two- 
zh school to be erected at Crystal Lake, Ill., 200 x 200 
ited to cost about $200,000, for which new bids on 
plans will be asked at an early date. Joseph C 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, is architect. 
Board of Education, Hayward, Wis., has engaged 
sHhnson, architect, Superior, Wis., to draw plans for 
1igh school, with a vocational training department, 
not more than $150,000. 
ocational department will be installed in the new 
tory and basement junior high school, 160 x 190 ft., 
rected at Cedar Rapids, lowa, estimated to cost about 
for which bids on a general contract will be re- 


on Oct. 2. Herbert Rugh, 811 Security Building, is 


Hewes Garage, 334 North Genesee Street, Waukegan, 

plans nearing completion for the erection of a new 
rv service and repair shop addition, 50 x 70 ft., 
ted to cost about $45,000. 

Zenith Concrete Gravel Co., Earlton, Minn., has pre 
plans under consideration for the erection of a new 
rock-crushing plant, estimated to cost about $50,000 

g equipment. Herbert Kelly is general managet 

Common Council, Hastings, Neb., will commence work 
on extensions and improvements in the municipal 
power plant, to cost about $25,000. 


International Harvester Co., 606 Michigan Avenue 
has filed plans for the erection of a new five-story 
dition, 59 x 124 ft., at Blue Island and Oakley 
estimated to cost about $90,000. <A portion of the 
will be equipped as a pattern shop for metal and 
ttern production. 
itional department will be installed in the new 
ind basement high school to be erected at Bloom- 
estimated to cost about $135,000, for which bids 
eived on a general contract until Oct. 2. William 
Hubbell Building, Des Moines, Iowa, is architect 
ty Council, Stuart, Neb., will soon commence the 
tion of a municipal electric light and power plant 
ve been completed. 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Sept. 25 
\\ HILE there was no great improvement evi- 
enced in the machinery market during the 
veek, local manufacturers report that there 
decrease in the number of orders placed 
lustry is holding its own very well, and with 
plete settlement of the railroad strike greater 
is expected. 
only new inquiry of consequence to come 
he trade during the past week was from a 
inufacturer, who has taken a contract for 
tive repair work, and who will buy approxi- 
«0 heavy duty machine tools. Another local 
cturer, who is also contemplating turning 
of his plant into a railroad repair shop, is ex- 
come into the market within the next 
r so with quite a substantial list 
principal buying during the week came from 
ulroads. The Illinois Central bought a num- 


- 





tools, in addition to those recently reported 
Ang Island Railroad bought four machines 
Cincinnati manufacturer, and the Southern 
is about to close on seven tools. The 
‘efining Co. bought five lathes and two radial 
Scattered orders for one and two machines 
eported by all manufacturers, and while the 
as a whole is not running anywhere near 
the number of orders being booked is en- 
satisfactory in view of prevailing conditions. 


‘ip- -. , Port, Ky., is asking for bids on pumping equipment 
ew — “Se water works plant. Approximately $150,000 will be 
ew mt Sids will be opened Noy. 14. Mayor Hermann is 


the City Commissioners. 
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The Vulcan Last Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, will rebuild its 
branch plant at Crandon, Wis., which was recently damaged 
by fire to the extent of $200,000. Work will be begun 
immediately. 

The Superior Gas Engine Co., Springfield, Ohio, has com- 
pleted plans for the erection of a three-story office building, 
to cost approximately $100,000. 


Atzel Bros., Cincinnati, will build a public garage, which 
will include a service station and completely equipped repair 
shop, in the Madisonville section of the city. The building 
will be 75 x 150 ft., two stories high, of brick construction, 
and will cost, with equipment to be installed, approximately 
$50,000 

The Banner Die, Tool & Stamping Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
has moved to a new location at 529 North Park Street. The 
company manufactures dies, tools, gages, fixtures and spe- 
cial machinery. 

The New Favorite Mfg. Co., formerly located in Colum- 
bus, has moved its plant to Troy, Ohio, and is now located 
on East Water Street The company manufactures valve 
grinders, valve lifters and water motor washing machines. 

The Crystal Laundry Co., Dayton, Ohio, will build an 
addition to its plant at 229 South Clinton St. The company 
will install about $10,000 worth of additional machinery. 


The Trump Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio, has been author- 
ized to increase its capital stock from $125,000 to $200,000. 
This step was taken, President John J. Hoppes states, to 
provide increased facilities needed for taking care of the 
large volume of business now offered to water wheel manu- 
facturers, and for the purpose of reducing cost of operation. 
The company has been operating on a reduced schedule for 
some time, but has lately booked considerable business and 
immediate prospects are bright. Improved electric traveling 
cranes are to be installed in both the foundry and machine 
shop to facilitate the handling and assembling of material. 
The company also expects to install several new machine 
ls which will enable it to greatly increase its output 


t 
oOo 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 


The Commercial Truck Service Corporation, Hunting 
Park and Rising Sun Avenue, Philadelphia, has awarded 
a contract to the William Steele & Sons Co., 1600 Arch 
Street, for the erection of a plant at Franklin and Vine 
Streets, to cost $370,000 A complete machine repair works 


will be installed 


Samuel W. Traylor, president of the Traylor Engineering 
Mfg. Co., Allentown, Pa., manufacturer of mining and 
smelting machinery, has awarded a contract to the William 
Steele & Sons Co., 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, for the 
erection of an eight-story plant, 124 x 205 ft., at Broad 
Street and 
$455,000. 


Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, to cost about 


It will be used as a direct factory branch. 

The Supply Officer, Navy Department, Navy Yard, Phila 
delphia, will soon call for bids for 3500 ft. of steel tubing 
and 500 turnbuckles for the local aero service. 

htiobinson’s Iron & Steel Co., Parker & Umbria Streets, 
Philadelohia, is pianning for the purchase of a stiff-leg 
derrick, about 3-ton capacity, with 40 ft. boom. toy A 
Robinson is head. 

The Kensington Hygeia Ice Co., Trenton Avenue and 
Huntingdon Street, Philadelphia, will build a one-story 
addition to its power house. 


Ludwig Brothers, 3226 North Lee Street, Philadelphia, 
machinists, will install a number of new machine tools, in- 
cluding drill press, shaper, etc. 

The Board of Freeholders, Trenton, N. J., is taking bids 
for the erection of a two-story automobile service and repair 
building on Brunswick Avenue, for county trucks and cars. 
estimated to cost about $40,000 


The Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., has been 
organized to take over and operate the plant of the Empire 
Tire & Rubber Co., North Clinton and Mulberry Streets, 
recently acquired at a public sale by W. W. Pepper, C. 
Eward Murray, Jr., and others. The new company will 
operate with a capital of $1,750,000 and 25,000 shares of 
common stock, no par value. Plans are under way for 
immediate plant expansion, to include the installation of 
additional equipment to balance the different lines of 
production. Mr. Murray will be president and general 
manager; Mr. Pepper; vice-president and treasurer; and 
Harvey R. Nason, secretary. 

The Freeman Electric Co., Trenton, N. J., is perfecting 
plans for extensions in its plant, to include a new building 
on Prince Street, and the removal of the present works on 
East State Street to the new location. Equipment will be 
provided for the manufacture of switches, metal-jacketed 
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sockets, cutouts and kindred specialties. Edgar H. Freeman 
is head. 


The Panelyte Board Co., Smith Building, 119-25 North 
Montgomery Street, Trenton, N. J., has acquired a tract 
of land on Railroad Avenue, totaling about 9% acres, and 
will use a portion of the site for the erection of a new plant 
for the manufacture of fibre products. The company was 
organized recently with a capital of $300,000. D. Mason 
Sutherland, Jr., is president. 


W. D. Crooks & Son, Park Street, Williamsport, Pa., 
manufacturer of doors, sash, etc., have plans in preparation 
or 


for the erection of a two-story plant addition, 125 x 160 ft., 
to cost about $75,000. 


A vocational department will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Bath, Pa., estimated to cost 
about $225,000. 


The New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, has plans under way 
for extensions in its engine and car shops at Jersey Shore, 
Pa., to include an addition to the locomotive shop, boiler 
shop, machine shop, erecting shop and power house. The 
new equipment to be installed is estimated to cost about 
$350,000, of which about $100,000 will be used for the machine 
shop. The capacity of the power house will be doubled, 
with installation to include electric generator, boilers, air 
compressors, pumps, etc. 


A vaeational department will be installed in the new 
two-story and basement high school to be erected at Gilber- 
ton, Pa. 


The Reading’ Rubber Co., Reading, Pa., has acquired a 
factory at Kutztown, Pa., formerly used by Jacob K. Boyer 
as a box plant, and will establish a plant for the manu- 
facture of rubber tubes and kindred products. The machinery 
installation is estimated to cost about $20,000. The present 
building will be improved to accommodate the new industry. 


In connection with the purchase of the Ironton Railroad 
line, the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Co., is reported 
to be planning for the construction of a locomotive repair 
shop at the West Catasauqua, Pa., yards, replacing the 
shop heretofore conducted at the plant of the Thomas Iron 
Co., former owner of the road. 


The Keystone Garage Co., Canton, Pa., is planning for 
the installation of new machinery and tools at its service 
and repair works, in an addition now being constructed 


The plant of the Driscoll-Reese Steel Co., Hamburg, Pa., 
has been acquired by the Gilmore & Thompson Co. The new 
»wner will continue the works in operation and plans for 
extensions and improvements. 


The Rowe-Stuart Motors Corporation, Rossmere, near 
Lancaster, Pa., has awarded a contract to the Gibbs-Mueller 
a Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, for the 
erection of a new one-story plant, 120 x 300 ft., for the 
manufacture of special pneumatic tires and other automotive 
rubber goods 


In connection with the purchase of the York Haven Water 
& Power Co., York Haven, Pa., now being consummated by 
the Metropolitan Edison Co., Reading, Pa., the new owner 
plans to increase the capacity of the plant. An appropriation 
of $1,000,000, is being arranged for this and other plant and 
line expansions. The company is also said to be perfecting 
arrangements for the purchase of the Lycoming-Edison Co., 
Williamsport, Pa., and the Lock Haven Electric Light & 
ower Co., Lock Haven, Pa.; additions are planned to both 
generating plants, that of the Lock Haven campany to be 
doubled, approximately, in capacity 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, has arranged a fund of about $500,000, for the 
erection of its proposed new steel freight car construction 
and repair shop at Enola, Pa A. C. Shand is chief 
enginee! 

A complete machine and repair shop will be established 
in connection with the new automobile service works now 
being erected by Horlacher’s Garage, Palmerton, Pa 

\ vocational department will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Bridgeport, Pa 


Final action in ratifying the purchase of the American 
Wire Fabrics Co. by the Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corporation 
was taken at the adjourned meeting of the stockholders, held 
Friday. Sept. 22, at Worcester, Mass. It was also voted to 
make various changes in the Wickwire-Spencer capitaliza- 
tion. The corporation, according to present plans, will issue 
$1,775,000 714 per cent 10-year secured convertible deben- 
tures; will retire Class A common shares and will increase 
the number of common shares from 250,000 to 600,000, and 
change the par of common stock from $5 to no par value 
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New England 


Boston, Se 


oo. of machine tools in this territory dy 
KJ the past week were again small, but a er 
number of firms participated than during the p; 
vious week. For that reason and because sey: 
new prospects have developed and numerous 
ones have come to life, the trade is more confid, 
Of old prospects, those calling for hammers 
presses are the most important. Prices are stron 
Those tool makers who have not announced a 
vances are tightening up on discount inducemen 
which virtually amounts to an advance. 

Sales for the week include two new 14 in 
ft. lathes, one a tool room and the other a man 
facturing tool, to a Rhode Island trade school : 
new upright drills, a used 30-in. planer and thr: 
new standard lathes to a Springfield, Vt., concer 
with additional production equipment under 
sideration; a new key seat milling machine, +t 
Lowell, Mass., firm; a used 28-in. x 18-ft. lathe 
an Alabama firm; a new 20-in. drill press to V« 
mont interests, who are negotiating for an 18 
standard rating lathe; a used No. 70 Heald grind 
which is going into Pennsylvania; a large Clev: 
land punch and shear and a 12-in. pipe thread 
both used machines, to New Jersey manufacturing 
interests; and two large used punch and shea 
taken for another Alabama account. One us 
machine tool house reports sales of 10 tools, invol 
ing several thousand dollars. The Maine Centra 
Railroad is in the market for a new 28-in. shape 
and an 18-in. lathe for a new roundhouse 


E. Ingraham Co., Bristol, Conn., clocks, is completing ar 
additional story to one of its units, giving several thousand 
additional feet of floor space, to be used for manufacturing 
purposes. 

The Home Accessories Corporation, Worcester. Ma 
new $50,000 concern, has purchased a property at the cor 
ner of Gardner and Tainter Streets, that city, which includes 
a one-story plant. The company expects to soon start t) 
manufacture of bathroom fixtures and kitchen accessori¢ 
Walter Enoch, formerly domestic goods department W 
wire Spencer Steel Corporation, Worcester, is presiden! 


The Durham Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., sheet 
goods, recently organized with a capital of $25,000, 
begun work on a manufacturing plant, 26 x 100 
Mathewson is president 

A vocational department will be installed in the 
East Side High School, to be erected, at a cost ol 
by the City of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Arnold J. Booth will construct a $150,000 public 
and service repair station on Park Street, Worcester 
It will be three stories, 95 x 103 ft. 


The Massachusetts Oil & Refining Co., Quincy A 
East Braintree, Mass., will commence the immediat 
tion of an addition to its local plant, to cost about 3 
Headquarters are at 209 Washington Street, Bostor 


A new one-story power house, to cost about $80 
be erected at the plant of the Indian Orchard Co 
Orchard, Mass., manufacturer of yarns, ete. MecClint 
Craig, Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass., are architects 


The Connecticut Foundry Co., Rocky Hill, Cont 
awarded a contract to C. P. Waterman, Inc., Hartford, 
for the erection of a new one-story plant. 

The Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation, Wore 
Mass., has preliminary plans under way for the erect 
a new three-story plant, 33 x 100 ft., at Spencer, 
replace a building recently destroyed by fire It 
about $45,000. 


A vocational department will be installed in te ™ 


school to be erected at Glastonbury, Conn., estimated to 
about $130,000, for which bids will be asked early 1” ‘ 
ber. 3rooks & Glazier, Lewis Street, Hartford, C 
architects. 


The Sexton Can Co., 31 Cross Street, Everett, Mass 
awarded a contract to D. E. MelIntyre, Inc., 74 Broad =!" 
for the erection of a new one-story addition. 


Avenurt 
putome- 


new 


The Henshaw Motor Co., 989 Common wealth 
Brighton, Boston, local representative for the Dodge 
bile, has leased property at 12-16 Griggs Street for 
service and repair works. 
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onnecticut Light & Power Co., West Main Street 


w Conn., has broken ground for the erection of its 
‘ hydroelectric power plant on the Housatonic River, 
n, Conn., estimated to cost close to $2,000,000 
machinery. 
s4ston Elevated Railway Co., 108 Massachusetts 
Roston, has awarded a contract to the Simpson 
yrporation, 77 Summer Street, for the erection of 
car repair shops at Everett, Mass., consisting 
eneral machine and equipment buildings two 
each, and two, 50 x 56 ft. each, and one-story 
yp, 80 x 730 ft., estimated to cost in excess of 
neluding equipment. Dwight P. Robinson & Co 
iv, New York, are engineers 
nal department will be installed in the new 
nd basement high school, 88 x 165 ft., to be 
Fort Fairfield, Me., estimated to cost $125,000 
superstructure work will soon be commenced. 
des, 564 Congress Street, Portland, Me., Is 
s-Chevrolet Co., Boston, local representative for 
1utomobile. has leased the three-story and 
ding at 1249 Boylston Street, corner of Ipswich 
g the establishment of a new service and repair 


nal department will be installed in the new 

eh school to be erected at West Hartford 
cost $450,000, for which bids on a general con- 
received until Oct. 2 W. T. Marchant, 36 
Hartford, is architect. 


Conn., 


Electric Railways Co., 100 Fountain Street, 
R. I., has awarded a contract to Frederick L 
Westminster Street, for the erection of a two- 
obile service and repair plant, 87 x 250 ft., at 
Russell Streets, with capacity of about 50 com- 
ind cars, estimated to cost about $100,000 A 
juipment to be installed will be prepared at an early 
H. W 


Sanborn is chief engineer. 

of the Connecticut Brass Works, West Cheshire, 

ween acquired by new interests, headed by F 
Thomas, president of the National Dyewoods, Ltd 


»wners plan _for the erection of an addition and the 
f considerable new equipment 


onal Paper Co., 45 Milk Street, foston has 
inder consideration for the 


Montague, Me 


rebuilding of its 
completely destroyed by fire, 


g 


Ware, Mass., manufacturer of 
has arranged for a bond issue of $400,000, 
proceeds to be used for extensions and im- 
e company represents a consolidation of the 
‘aper Co., Ware; Ideal Coated Paper Co., 

ind the Samuel Jones Co., Newark, N. J 


rin-Jones Co 


Lccessories ({ 


Worcester, Mass 
bathroom fixtures and kitchen accessories 


‘orporation of 


ory addition to its factory at Gardner and 


5 by 112 ft The company has been 
ntly, capital stock $250,000, with Walter Enoch 
tf the domestic goods department of the 


er Steel Corporation, as its general manage: 
rving D. Stern is the treasurer, and the 
Abbott and Edwin J. Seward 
nd I, Rennamocorr of New York The com 
hased the business of the Patachet Co. of 
Mass and will remove it to Worcester. 


turing in one plant. 


re Clarence J 


eine Vorks, Erie, Pa., filed lu 
ruptey in the United States district l 


Zt Liabilities are placed at $261,165.82 


$313,258.95. The liabilities are represented by 
unties and municipalities of $890.04 
d claims, $248,665.38: and unsecured 


he issets $126,000 
stock in trade, $94,848.25: machinery 


$4,839.04 


include real estate, 


debts due on open accounts 


es, $25,000. Attached to the petition ‘ 
I the board of directors on Sept ; 
Vn the company is unable to pay t 


ber of judgments recently were obtained 


being secrificed 


perty is in danger of i 
Adolph A 


secretary of the company and 


n Seeding Machine Co report for the year 
Ws a net loss of $714,225, after expenses, 
net loss of $259,226, in the previous year 
na 


common dividends were paid, the deficit 
‘inst a deficit of $709,226 in the preceding 
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Detroit 
DETROIT, Sept. 25 


R BPRESBNTATIVES f machinery manufac- 


tures report a dearth of inquiries. Re-opening 
of the Ford industries with its far reaching effect 
on parts manufacturers, and the optimistic feeling 
generally on the fuel question have strengthened the 
general opinion that considerable inquiry will be 
forthcoming during October It has developed ir 
nany cases 


especially 


among automobile manu 
facturers, that where new equipment was needed to 
production, machinery has been available 


stocks 


the past two years 


ncreasée 


from their own having been carried for 


The Superintendent of Lighthouses, Room 340, Post Office 
Building, Detroit, will receive bids until 2 p. m., Oct. 10 
for furnishing one 27-in. lathe and one 24-in. shaper, both 
individual motor driven Information will be furnished on 


ipplication 


The Monarch Foundry Co., Detroit, manufacturer of gray 
adjudicated a bankrupt by involun- 
tary petition as of Sept. 8 No date has been set for the 


sale by the referee of the bankruptcy court 


The American Twist Drill & Tool Co., 2804 W. Jeffersor 
Avenue, Detroit, suffered a severe loss by fire recently, the 
estimated damage being $240,000 
completely destroyed 


ron castings, has been 


The drill department was 
Future plans have not been announced 
pending adjustment 


The Muskegon Motor Castings Co., Muskegon, Mich., has 
announced that beginning Oct. 1 it will produce light gray 
iron pistons in addition to its present line of cam shafts It 


is the company’s plan to cast and machine this product. 


The new power plant at Ludington, Mich., which has been 
under construction since last December, has been completed 
at a cost of $300,000. This plant is a unit of the Michigan 
United Light & Power Co. of Ludington, formerly the Stearns 
Light & Power Co., and assures this district, consisting of 
Ludington, Scottville, Pentwater, Hart, Shelby and New Era 
of a light and power service 

The Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., has asked for 
the stockholders’ approval on a $5,000,000 bond issue to cover 
Present plans call for the 
construction of a new power plant of four boilers, to replace 
four power houses containing 24 boilers; the remodelling of 


an extensive building program 


machinery and equipment at the Superior division to increase 
production and reduce costs; the installation of a central 
machine shop and supply department and a salvage plant for 
reclaiming and repairing supplies. The cost of the above 
$1,500,000. Tentative plans to 
improve the Bryant and Milham divisions at a cost of ap- 


program is approximately 


proximately $2,000,000 are included in the present prospectus 

The Gray Motor Corporation, Mach Avenue and the De 
troit Terminal Railroad, Detroit, has completed a new unit 
100 x 60 ft It has under consideration a unit 600 x 60 ft 


and a loading track to run between these two new buildings 


Present plans call for seve! inits and an administration 
building. ° 
The Detroit Board of Water Commissioners has awarded 


to the D'Olier Centrifugal Pump & Machine Co. contract for 


furnishing and erecting three 100,000,000-gal. motor-driver 
centrifugal pumps 
The Acme Saw Co 22 Fort Street West, Detroit. has 


Officers 


secretary 


been incorporated for the manufacture of band saws 
ire H. E Donald J. Bryant 
and treasurer, and Francis H. McCarthy, vice-president 


Culverwell, president ; 


T rc 


The General Testing Laboratories, 525 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, formerly operated by Joseph A. Wolf, has been i: 
with Joseph A. Wolf, president, and Paul H 
Kramer secretary and treasurer For the present its facili 


or porated 


ties will be devoted to general chemical and physical analysis 
ind research work 
The Aman 


with a capitalizatior 


Found: Co., Detroit, has been incor rated 


f $10,000 and has begun the produc- 
tion of gray-iron castings in the plant heretofore occupied by 
the Liberty Davison and Turner Avenues 
Joh Aman. formerly president of the Monarch Foundry Co., 


Detroit, is actively identified with the new company 
The Baker-Perkins Mfg. Co., 1204 Niagara Avenue, Sagi- 
iw, Mich., will commence the immediate erection of a one- 
addition to its power plant Cowles & Mutscheller 
Chase Building, Saginaw, are architects 


Foundry Co 


story 


The tobson-Stevens-Mackey Co., Mich., 
representatives for the Hudson and Essex automobiles, has 
acquired the plant of the Clark Carriage Works and will 
remodel and improve the structure for a new service and 
repair plant. 


Lansing local 
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The Common Council, North Muskegon, Mich., will install 
an electrically operated pumping plant in connection with ex- 
tensions and improvements in the municipal waterworks, to 
consist of two main motor-driven centrifugal pumping units, 
350 and 500 gal. capacity per minute respectively, and other 
auxiliary equipment. 

A vocational department will be installed in the new high 
school to be erected at Port Huron, Mich., estimated to cost 
about $300,000. 

The Martin-Parry Corporation, York, Pa., manufacturer 
of automobile bodies, is arranging for the immediate occu- 
pancy of its new plant at Flint, Mich., comprising a re- 
modeled warehouse formerly used by the Dort Motor Co. 
Initial production at the works will be devoted to truck bodies 
for the Durant Motor Co. 

The Cadillac Lumber & Chemical Co., Cadillac, Mich., is 
said to be planning for the installation of mechanical con- 
veying and hoisting equipment at its new local plant. W. L. 
Saunders is head. 

A vocational department will be installed in the new 
three-story and basement high school, 87 x 120 ft., to be 
erected at Reed City, Mich., estimated to cost about $100,000. 

The Board of Works, Detroit, will build a new two-story 
power house for municipal service on Byron Street, near 
Hazlewood Street, estimated to cost about $50,000. Albert 
Kahn, 1000 Marquette Building, Detroit, is architect. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Sept. 25. 


machine tools during the 


oe. in 
L week has been disappointing. The 


began with so much promise that a good many of 


past 
month 


the trade figured that it was going to prove to be 
a good one, but actual sales have been below ex- 
pectations. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad 
has closed for three combination truing machines 
for which it inquired a few weeks ago, and a local 
18-in. 


tail- 


maker of steel pipe recently closed for an 
lathe The 


transportation system of the 


motor-driven Springfield Union 
road, the interplant 
Steel Corporation in this district, has put out an 
inquiry for a 500-ton or 600-ton wheel press. 
Interest in heavy equipment is well sustained 
The Jones & 
inquiry for a 50-ton crane, with 


Laughlin Steel Co. has put out an 
10-ton auxiliary, 
to serve the new power house for which the com- 
pany recently placed a 10,000-kw. steam turbine 
with the General Electric Co. The 


taking bids on five cranes 


Jones & Laugh- 
lin company also is 
for installation at its Southside Pittsburgh works. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has put out an inquir) 
for 17 cranes in connection with the rebuilding of 
its Juniata shops, Altoona, Pa. The list includes 


two 250-ton locomotive handling cranes; ten 15-ton, 


four-motor standard cranes, with 10-ton auxil- 
iaries; four 60-ton double-trolley cranes and one 
10-ton high speed crane. The Koppers Co. is ex 


pected to close this week for the oven pushers and 


other equipment in connection with its contracts 
for the by-product plant of Weirton Steel Co. and 
the extension of the Clairton, Pa., by-product plant 


of Carnegie Steel Co. The Northern Engineering 


Works has taken three 2-ton coal hoists for a 
Pittsburgh district user and the Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Crane & Mfg. Co. has taken three bucket 
trolleys, cab control, for the West Penn Power 


Co. for Windsor, W. Va. The 
Youngstown Steel Co., which is putting up a me- 
Warren, Ohio, has 
Engineering 


installation at 


chanical puddling plant at 


closed for six cranes with Morgan 


Co., Alliance, Ohio. 

The Graham Nut & Bolt Co. 1317 
Pittsburgh, has awarded a 
White Building, Buffalo, for the 
Neville Island, to cost about $95,000 


West Carson Street, 
Harding & Crea, 
plant on 


contract to 


erection of a 


The Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, will build a new 
one-story plant at 1305-7 Sarah Street, to cost about $35,000. 
Ferry Street, Pitts- 
burgh, will build a new one-story automobile service and 
repair works for company trucks and cars at Twenty-fifth 
and Smallman Streets, with general warehouse building, the 
two structures to cost about $150,000. 


The Board 


The Fairmont Creamery Co., 301 


Monaca, Pa., is said to be 


of Education, 
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arranging a list of equipment for installation in ; 2 


tional department at the new local high schoo! or 

The Centre Foundry & Machine Co., 2011 Ma = 

Wheeling, W. Va., has awarded a contract to th, 7 

: . : le 

Bridge Co., Martins Ferry, Ohio, for erection of a a 

foundry on Warwood Avenue, 100 x 320 ft.. es: ; 
cost about $35,000. J. H. Young is general manag: 
The Brady-Warner Coal Corporation, Fairmo, 


has arranged for a bond issue of $1,000,000, th: 
be used for plant extensions, to include the ins: ‘ 
new mining machinery, electric equipment, min, 

A vocational department will be installed 
two-story and basement high school to be erect, Ny, 
Martinsville, W. Va., estimated to cost about $12 

The Pond Creek Coal Co., Williamson, W. v ‘ 
organized with a capital of $500,000, is planning ee 
installation of equipment; including power equipme: 
ing and mining machinery, mine cars, etc. T. N. J) 
heads the company. 

The Warren Sand & Gravel Co., Russell, Pa 


- . . . . IB 
for the installation of new screening, conveying tina 


and other equipment in connection with the rebuild; 
plant, recently destroyed by flood 


Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Sept 
ACHINERY dealers are getting a fair y 
Vi of inquiries for single machines, the pr 
tive business including several large tools As a 
whole, sentiment in the trade has improved, althoug!} 
orders this month have fallen short of expectatio 
While some machine tool manufacturers and dea 
ers have had more business during September t} 
in August sales by others have shown a falling off 
this month. Very little business is coming at pres 
ent from the automobile field and no sales are r¢ 
ported in the railroad field during the week except 


ing a single machine. Makers of automatic screw 


machinery and turret lathes report a few orders 
for single machines. Pickands, Mather & Co. hav 
not yet made any purchases against their list of 
nine metal and woodworking machines for uss 

connection with an ore mine and are trying to line 
up used machinery. The Otis Steel Co. is expecte 


to purchase some shearing machinery shortly 
has not yet indicated its requirements 
Additional price advances were announced dur 
ing the week. The National Acme Co., 
has advanced its automatic screw machinery 5 pé¢ 
Amer 


Clevela 
cent to 7% per cent on most sizes and the 
can Tool Works, Cincinnati, has advanced lathes 
and drilling machines approximately 10 per cent 
There is still considerable activity in the hydr 
electric field. The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Cleveland, has taken three 6,000 hp. vertical tu 
bines with 105 ft. head for the United Hudso! 
Electric Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the order being 
placed through the J. G. White Engineering Corp 
ration, New York. The equipment will be instailes 
near New Platz, New York. The generator equil 
ment will be supplied by the General Electri 
The J. P. Morris Co., Philadelphia, has taken 4! 
order for two 11,000 hp. turbines with 75 ft. hea 
and parts to go into concrete for two addition 
turbines to be installed in the Piney Creek Develo! 
ment of the Clarion River Power Co. in Pennsyla 
It is understood that this power compan) 


same 


vania. 
is working on two other developments in the 
eventually installations 
300,000 hy 


vicinity and that 
made providing approximately 


The Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, Ohio, has re 
taken the following crane orders: 

For International Harvester Co., two 17o-ton vur-giF 
ladle cranes with 54-ft. span; one 100-ton, four-s pues 
crane with 78-ft. span; two 7%4-ton open-hearth charg’ 
machines; two 10-ton standard cranes with 100-ft. spa! 
one 5-ton monorail hoist. nit? 

For Inland Steel Co., two 15-ton, double-drum cra! ¥ 

SO-TT Spa 


90-ft. span; one 75-ton, 5-motor crane with 

For National Enameling & Stamping ©o > erent 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., one 40-ton, een 1 one 
and one 10-ton, 3-motor crane, both with 75-ft. span, &" 
10-ton, 3-motor crane with 40-ft. span. 


through 
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Maryland plant of Bethlehem Stee! Co., Baltimore, 
ow ton, 4-girder ladle cranes with 65-ft. span, one 15-ton 
t crane, and two 10-ton standard cranes with 80-ft. 

one 10-ton repair trolley. 


id & Mfg. Co., one 20-ton, 4-motor crane with 60-ft 
entral Steel Co., one 2-ton floor slab charging 
Vickwire Steel Co., one 15-ton magnet handling 


ogers Brown & Co., one 6-ton magnet handling 
cent orders also include seven cranes for the Otis 


Cleveland, the purchase of which was previously 


po Stove Co., Lima, Ohio, which has outgrown its 
iarters, has made arrangements for the erection of 
nt in Lima. A separate corporation has been 
erect the plant which the stove company plans 
to purchase. 


ledo Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


plans prepared for the erection of a large plant 


venna, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce has closed a 
r F. W. Phillips and associates of Cleveland to 
automobile body plant in that city. The plans 
the completion and equipping of the buildings of 
th Tire & Rubber Co, for use as a body plant 
remont Metal Body Co., Fremont, Ohio, has a¢ 
te on which it plans to erect a factory. 
er Brothers, Uhrichsville, Ohio, are erecting an 


» their machine shop which will be used for jobbing 


Ferguson Co., Cleveland, has taken contracts r« 
extensions to four plants in the automotive field. 

ide a factory building 80 x 440 ft. for the Maxwell 
Detroit, a six-story and basement building, 183 x 
the Dayton Engineering Laboratories, Dayton, 

rge extension for the Nash Motor Co., Milwaukes 
<e-turning plant and power house for the Hayes 
Jackson, Mich 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Sept 
edo Bottle Cap Co., Toledo, Ohio, has leased 
q. ft. of space in the Candler Building, Balti 
branch plant for the manufacture of bottle caps 
devices 


lidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., Lex 
ng, Baltimore, will build a new three-story 
7 ft., at 501-31 Madison Street, to cost about 


il Purchasing Officer, the Panama Cana 
will receive bids until Oct 12 for supplies 

il Zone, including steel rivets and bolts, wire 
motor, fans, cables, wire, voltmeter, steel 
grips, electrical supplies, valves, and othe! 
juipment as specified in Circular 1496 

bert-Hudson Motors Co., Washingtor Cc 
for the Hudson automobile, will build a new 
mobile service and repair building, 75 x 130 
econd and M Streets 


Shore Electric Co., Harrington, De ha 
nt and property of the Kent County Plectri 
rd, Del extensions and improvements are 


ent power plant and system 
Harbor Commissioners, Municipa Build- 
Del., has arranged for a fund of $700,00( 


machinery and equipment for the new 


e terminal now under constructior 
In \-ilmington, Del., operating l 
ind now in receivership, is perfecting 
te reor inizatior The nange N 


next 60 days 
Council, Davidson, N. C s plannir 
S60.000 for the installat n of a rY y 


waterworks extensions 


department will be installed in the new 
hool to be erected at Smyrna. Dé ¢ 
a $165,000. Bids on equipment will be called 


Delaware School Auxiliary, Wilmingtor 


rane power house addition to cost about $50,000 


yne icted at the Virginia Polytechnic Institut 
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Fire on Sept. 18 destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
P. A. Thomas Car Works, Inc., High Point, N. C., manufac- 
turer of electric traction cars and equipment, with loss re- 
ported at $250,000, including machinery 

A vocational department will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Newark, Del., estimated to cost 
cbout $400,000, including equipment 

The Standard Electric Co., 1821 East Main Street, Rich 
mond, Va., operating a general repair and service works, 
is planning for the installation of new equipment 

The Southern Bobbin & Spool Co., Greenville, S. C., re- 
cently organized with capital of $100,000, has awarded a 
contract to the Gallivan Building Co., Greenville, for the 
erection of a new two-story plant, 40 x 130 ft., to cost about 
$35,000, to be equipped for the manufacture of textile ma- 
chine equipment 

The Pennsylvania tailroad and the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad will establish a joint locomotive plant, with repair 


facilities, at Hagerstown, Md 


The Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga., is planning for 





the installation <« new equipment at its plant, including 
belt-driven air compressor, elecmotor and other apparatus 


\. Butler is in charge 





The Beckerley & Trusler Co., 306 Stewart Building, Balt 
more, machinery dealer, is making inquiries for a 20 in. 8 ft 
metal lathe 

A vocational department will be installed in the pro 
posed new high school to be erected on Peach Avenue, South 
Boston, Va estimated to cost about $100,000 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 25. 


The Ford Motor Co Highland Park, Mich., has com- 
missioned Albert Kahn, 1000 Marquette Building, Detroit. 
irchitect, to prepare preliminary plans for the erection of 
its proposed new plant at Hammond, Ind., to be used for 
assembling work, with initial daily capacity of about 15,000 
cars 

The plant of the American Hominy Co Terre Haute, 
Ind., was practically destroyed by fire on the night of Sept 
13, the damage being estimated at $1,000,000 Plans for 
rebuilding are now being made 

The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind., has com 
pleted plans for the erection of a new one-story addition to 
its power plant on Tuttle Street, estimated to cost about 
$125,000 

The Midwest Engine Corporation of Delaware, Indianapo- 
s, has been organized to acquire the plant and property 


of the Midwest Engine Co. of Indiana, operating under a 
receivership for some time past 4 consideration of 
$2,000,000 has been given by the new company for the 
plants at Indianapolis and Anderson, Ind and plans are 
being perfected for the resumption of full operations A 


bond issue of $3,000,000 is being arranged, a portion of the 


proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements 


The Commonwealth Edison Co., 72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, is considering tentative plans for the erection of 


new power plant at Hammond, Ind., to cost about $100,000 


4 vocational department will be installed in the new 
enior and junior high school at Plymouth, Ind., two-story 
and basement, 163 x 180 ft., for which revised plans are 
now being prepared tids received on former plans have 
been rejected Ernest W. Young 12 Dean Building, South 
Bend, Ind., is architect 


The Indiana Battery Service Co 1007 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapol local representative for the Millburn 
ectric automobile, ha acquired property at 1136 North 
Meridian Street, 80 x 320 ft is a site for a new service and 
pair plant, witt mplete machine and electrical repair 
epartment Plat re being prepared for a one-story 
lilding Henry C. Churchmar 3 president 
The Associated Motor Industries, In Indianapolis, re 
ently organized with a vpital of $40,000,000, to take over 
nd merge a number of automobile interests, has perfected 


ans for immediate plant acquisition and operation under 
e new arrangement The differ 





plants include the Na- 
nal Motor Car & Vel e Corporation, Indianapolis; Traffic 


Motor Truck Corporation, St. Louis Recording & Comput- 
g Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio: Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co., 
Auisville; Covert Gear Co., Lockport, N. ¥ M. & T. Cor- 
yratior Boston Jackson Motors Corporation, Jackson, 


Mich and the Saginaw Sheet Metal Works, Saginaw, Mich. 

The company will concentrate operations at all plants on the 

ianufacture of passenger automobiles of four and six-cylin- 

er type. and on motor trucks from 1 to 3% tons capacity 

All other lines and special parts heretofore produced at some 
the plants will be discontinued 
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The Central South 


ST. Louis, Sept. 25. 
F the machine tools and allied equipment listed 
QO in the inquiry of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad, which closed on Sept. 18, four milling 
machines and an electric crane were purchased. 
Two each of the milling machines were placed with 
Blackman-Hill-McKee Machinery Co. and Elliott & 
Stephens Machinery Co., both of St. Louis, and the 
crane order went to the Whiting Corporation, Chi- 
cago. The remainder of the list probably will be 
placed within the next few weeks. 
which is for the shops at 
Tex., probably will not be 
four or five months. 


The equipment, 
Bellmead, near Waco, 
required for the next 
Manufacturers of piston which St. 
That 
is the only field, outside of the railroads, that has 


rings, in 
Louis leads, are doing an excellent business. 


shown any interest to speak of in machine tools 
The Unico Motor Products Corporation. and the In 
land Machine Works, both manufacturers of piston 
rings, each have purchased two Person & Arter 
automatic piston ring grinding machines. 


The Automatic Water Pump Mfg. Co., 236 East High 
Street, Jefferson City, Mo., will take bids in October for the 
erection of a one-story plant, estimated to cost about $100,- 
000, including equipment. 

The Sheet Metal Products Co., 1819 Central Street, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has plans for the erection of a one-story 
plant, 25 x 300 ft., at Thirteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
estimated to cost about $60,000. Wilkinson & Crans, 608 
Interstate Building, are architects. 

The Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark., will commence 
the immediate construction of a new power house at its plant 

The Common 
under 


Council, 
consideration for 


Caruthersville, Mo., has plans 
rebuilding the municipal electric 
power plant and ice-manufacturing plant recently destroyed 
by fire. 

The United Railways Co., Thirty-ninth Street and Park 
Avenue, St. Louis, is completing plans for the erection of a 
number of new one-story power houses in different parts 
of the city. 


An appropriation of $1,000,000 has been arranged by the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad Co., St. Louis, for the 
erection of a new grain elevator at the Southwest Boulevard 
and Mill Street, Rosedale, Kan., to include electrically-oper- 
ated hoisting machinery and other equipment. 


Wyatt Wolf, Mountain Home, Ark., is organizing a com- 
pany to construct and operate a local electric light and 
power plant and cold storage and refrigerating plant. Plans 
will soon be drawn. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., 80 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, has awarded a contract to the 
Wear Construction Co., El Paso, Tex., for the erection of a 
new one-story locomotive and car shop at Wynoka, Okla.. to 
cost approximately $50,000. 

The Kansas Gas & Electric Co., Wichita, Kan., has ar- 
ranged for a bond issue of $3,000,000, a portion of the pro 
ceeds to be used for extensions and improvements. A, S. 
Grenier is vice-president. 

The Joplin Supply Co., Joplin, Mo., has awarded a con- 
tract to the C. A. Dieter Constuction Co., Joplin, for the 
erection of a five-story automobile service and repair build- 
ing, 75 x 120 ft., to cost about $200,000. 


Greathouse Brothers, Louisville, operating a machine shop 
at 654 South Ninth Street, are planning for the installation 
of new punches, shears and other equipment. 


A vocational department will be installed in the proposed 
new two-story high school to be erected at Sapulpa, Okla., 
estimated to cost about $125,000 

The Knoxville Power & Light Co., Knoxville, Tenn., is 
arranging for an increase in capital from $2,050,000 to 
$10,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for exten- 
sions and improvements 

The North American Oil Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
been organized with capital of $35,000,000 to take over and 
merge the following companies operating in Oklahoma and 
neighboring sections: North American Oil & Refining Co. 
Noco Petroleum Co., Noco Production Co., Noco-Mexican Oil 
Co., Puritan Petroleum Co., Black Petroleum Co., Lesh Oil 
Products Co., Noco Pipe Line Co., and the Petroleum Transit 
Co. The new company is planning for extensions in present 
oil refineries and systems, and for the construction of addi- 
tional refineries at a later date. C. F. Colhord is president. 
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W. S. Taffar, Gainesville, Ga., has leased prope: 


Athens, Ga., for a plant for the manufacture of show ae 
and kindred products. The structure will be impro 1d 
machinery installed at an early date. 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has leased a tw Fy 
and basement building, 150 x 300 ft., to be erected 
Street and the line of the St. Louis-San Francisco R 
Tulsa, Okla., by Frank M. McCullough and associat 3t 
National Bank Building, for the establishment of , w 
assembling plant. It will cost about $125,000 S & 
Deegan, 301 Drexel Building, are architects. 

The Lexington Mine & Mill Supply Co., 544 We 
Street, Lexington, Ky., has taken bids on a four-st: 
basement works, 50 x 210 ft., on West Main Street 
about $55,000. 

A vocational department will be installed in ¢ n 


three-story high school to be erected at Vandalia, M 


The Caddo Power & Irrigation Co., Little Rock, Ark 
is perfecting plans for the erection of two new hydroelectri 
power plants on the Ouachita River, near Hot Springs, Ark 
The site for the first station will be located about fiv: ileg 
from the city, with estimated cost of development, including 
equipment, of $3,000,000. The second station will be located 
at Blanchard Springs, and will cost close to $5,000,000, wit 
machinery. The combined capacity will approximate 100 
000 hp. It is also planned to construct a transmissior 
tem. H. L. Remmel is president. 


A vocational department will be installed in the new 
high school to be constructed at Morristown, Tenn 


The Goldthorpe Refining Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
been acquired by George Smith, Oklahoma City, and asso- 
ciates. The new owners will reorganize the company, and 
have plans under way for extensions, including the installa- 
tion of additional machinery. 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Sept. 2 

The Southern Wire & Iron Works, 

acquired property at Dallas, Tex., as a site for a new plant 

Plans are being prepared for the erection of four one-story 
units, estimated to cost approximately $60,000. 


Atlanta, Ga, has 


The Common Council, St. Petersburg, Fla., will com 
mence the immediate erection of a new municipal electric 
power plant, estimated to cost $55,000. 

An electric pumping plant will be installed at the pre 
posed new sewerage disposal plant to be constructed by the 
Board of City Commissioners, Forth Worth, Tex., to cost 
about $750,000. 

The Abbott-Stuart Sign Co., 2814 Main Street, 
Tex., is planning for the establishment of a new plant for 
the manufacture of electric signs and operating displays 

Tbe Houston Power Co., Newton, Ala., has plans nearing 
completion for the construction of a new hydroelectri 
generating plant near Waterford, Ala., with initial capacity 
of about 3,000 hp. The Southern Engineering Corporation 
Albany, Ga., is consulting engineer. 

The Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va., 
in progress on eniargements and remodeling at the former 
plant of the Birmingham Steel Corporation, Birminghan 
Ala., and will arrange the works for steel railroad car con 
struction and repair. It is planned to have the entire plant 
equipped and ready for service at an early date. 

The Texas & Pacific Railroad, Dallas, Tex., has plans 
in progress for extensions and improvements in its looo- 
motive shops at El Paso, Tex., estimated to cost about 


Dallas 


has wor 


$50,000. E. F. Mitchell is chief engineer. 
The Great Lakes Western Refining Co., Houston — 
has acquired the local plant and property of xe 


Houston Refining Co. The new owner is planning 
erection of a new oil refining plant, with initial capa 
about 3500 bbls. per day. 

The Gulf Refining Co., Port Arthur, Tex., is a 
for the purchase of property totaling about 100 acres on — 
vicinity of its present plant, and will use a portion of the _— 
for the construction of an addition to the oil refining plant, to 
double approximately the present output. A new steel ere 
age department will also be installed. George H. Tabot 
is vice-president. = 

A vocational department will be installed in the new h oe 
school to be erected at Canton, Miss., estimated cost 
about $125,000. 

Glen C. Tobias, Houston, Tex., is organizing @ ne” 
pany with capital of $5,000,000, to construct and ope! ‘0s 
local plant for the manufacture of steel products. icant 


it, 


com- 


ate & 
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works will be equipped for reclaiming scrap iron 
tial plant is estimated to cost close to $500,000. 


wational department will be installed in the new high 
to be erected at Crystal Springs, Miss., estimated to 
it $80,000. 


Lubbock Iron Works, Lubbock, Tex., has removed 
from the property heretofore occupied at Thirteenth 

St i Avenue J, to another location, to provide for ex- 
n a number of departments. 


Common Council, Clifton, Tex., is planning for the 

of an addition to the municipal electric light and 

lant to about $25,000, including equipment. 
k ive been approved. 

cational department will be installed 

ry high school to be erected at Cisco, 

160,000. 


cost 


in the new 


Tex., to cost 


The Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, 

Angeles Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Los 

negotiating for the purchase of the plant of th< 

Shipyards & Drydeck Co., Oakland, Cal., compris- 

it 33 acres, with drydock, shipyard, etc. The com- 

ins to use the property as a branch plant, and will 
number of extensions and improvements. 

Martin Iron Works, Los Angeles, wil] build a new 
plant, 90 x 115 ft., on East Twenty-eighth Street, 
mi Avenue, to be equipped for iron and steel 
n 
tah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, 

for a preferred stock issue of $2,112,000, 

f the proceeds to be 


Sept. 23 
LAS 


4 3, is 


Utah, has 
a portion 
used for extensions and improvements. 
ree is vice-president. 

Los Angeles Railway Co., Pacific Electric 


1 eles, 


Building, 
has awarded a contract to the Lynch-Cannon 
iction Co., Chapman Building, for the erection of a 
ry car repair shop, 95 x 440 ft., on Fifty-fourth Street, 
South Park Avenue, estimated to about $150,000. 
ering department of the company is in charge. 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Co., 
Ore., has arranged for a bond issue of $2,500,000, 
proceeds to be used for extensions 

Franklin T. Griffith is president. 


cost 


Portland, 
a portion 


and improve- 


nerican Fire Brick Co., Mica, near Spokane, Wash., 
for the rebuilding of the portion of its No. 2 
ently destroyed by fire with loss estimated at 


0, including equipment. 


itional department will be installed in the new 
to be erected at Selma, Cal., estimated to cost 
f $250,000, for which the time of receiving bids 


ral contract has been extended from Sept. 25 to 
Norman F. Marsh, 211 Broadway Central Building, 
is architect. 


Canada 


TORONTO, Ont., 


tr 


Sept 


7 activity is now reported in the machin- 
ery and machine tool market and local deal- 
y that they are beginning to get results from 
nstrations at the National Exhibi- 
held and sales on 
are steadily mounting. 


garage 


Canadian 
in Toronto, 





ecently actual 


count Sales of equip- 


. for purposes have improved consider- 
luring the past couple of weeks. 
Canadian National Railways has issued a 
good sized list of equipment required at the 
0, Que., and the Moncton, N. B., 


in machine 


shops. In 
circles it is the general 
is long overdue and that even 


} 


tool 
that this list 


extensive buying will be necessary in the 
4 iture, as it is generally known that railroad 
. re in need of equipment for replacement 
k- } on a much more extensive scale than any 
yor far issued would seem to indicate. 


for the St. Malo, Que., shop includes: One No. 2 
gt ie © surface grinder; one No. 2A Brown-Sharpe 
ost ee illing machine; one electric drill; one funnel 


chain blocks; one pneumatic molding sand 
Slip-roll forming machine; one No. 224 com- 
; ‘nd punch; one No. 2 magnetic chuck; one No. 2 
Jon ee ‘tern centering machine; one high speed power 

one portable boring bar with motor; one portable 
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oil rivet forge; four one-ton jib cranes; 
cranes; one one-ton air hoist; 
drive; 


two half-ton jip 
three geared drills with motor 
one small turner with stand complete; one LeBlond 
heavy duty production; one hairpin loop armature coil winder 
and spreader; one winding lathe head; one model C 
turbine air planer; pneumatic punch; one emery-wheel 
dresser; one Davis expansion boring tool; four pneumatic 
chipping hammers; four pneumatic drills; two pneumatic 
grinders; one single bar shearing machine; one Bertram spe- 
cial crank pin turning and quartering machine; two quick 
change gear engine lathes. For the Moncton, N. B., shops 
the list includes two No. 13 crucible furnaces (Stewart) ; 
one combined shearing and hot punching machine; one 100- 
ton hydraulic banding press; 100-ton spring stripping 
press. 


coil 
one 


one 


In connection with the erection of its $2,500,000 oil re- 
finery at Calgary, Alta., the Imperial Oil Co., Church Street, 
Toronto, Ont., is calling for tenders on a list of tools includ- 
ing lathes, planers, grinders and other machinery and equip- 
ment necessary in making and repairing oil refinery equip- 
ment. 

The Eugene Phillips Electrical Works, 
a plant at Brickville, Ont., to have the plant com- 
pleted about Oct. 15. The company has installed upwards 
of $350,000 worth of equipment. The plant will be used 
entirely for the production of copper rods, etc. 


McDougall & McNeill, Vancouver, B. C., 
the general contract for the erection of a 
mill for the Wigwam Pulp & P 
approximately $3,000,000 
immediately. 

The Hull Electric Co., 117 
start work next 
power plant in 


which is erecting 
expects 


have secured 
pulp and paper 
aper Co., Biko, B. C., to cost 
Construction work will be started 


Main 
erection of a 


Street, Hull, Que., will 
hydroelectric 


a capacity of 150,000 


year on the 


Low Township, to have 


hp., and will take about two years to complete The cost 
of the construction and equipment will be approximately 
$10,000,000. 


The Dominion Insulator Co., 
and other electrical accessories 
plant at Niagara Falls, Ont 


insulators 
erecting a 


manufacturer of 
and equipment, is 


The Glen Motor Car Co. is preparing to establish a plant 
at Niagara Falls, Ont. 

The Robert Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y., makers of knives 
for paper cutting in paper mills, has started work on the 


erection of a steel and concrete factory at Niagara Falls, Ont. 


AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Decline Early in the Week with Recoveries Toward 
the Close 


which 


IRON 


The bewilderment prevailed throughout the week 
in the general market was felt no less in iron and steel stocks, 
though a few issues, including Baldwin Locomotive and 
American Can, rose against the trend. Monday’s sharp de- 
cline was followed by intermittent advances and declines, 
ending with good recoveries on Saturday. Gulf States Steel 
before Saturday’s closing equaled the year’s high at 90. Re- 
public suffered abrupt declines owing, it is believed, to news 
from Washington that the Federal Trade Commission will 
investigate the triple merger Industrial prospects look 
brighter and the tendency to remove recent premiums has 
already set in. Most of the week’s perplexing irregularity, 
it is generally thought, is attributable to professional specu- 
lators who sought to make large of the war scare 

The range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 
from Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
follows: 


Allis-Chalmers .. 58 


= 


58 Inland Steel .... 


5 49 49H 
Allis-Chal. pf....103 104 Int. Har. ......109% 111% 
Am. B.S. & Fay. 77% 83 Int. Har, pf.....119 119 
pe RS 58% 62 Lackawanna St.. 81 83 
Am, Can pf..... 109% 109% Lima Loco. . 59% 62) 
Am, Car & Fdy..184 187 Midvale Steel . 32 36% 
Ae TMG - cane 121 124% Nat.-Acme .. 14 15% 
Am, Loco. pf...118™% 119% Nat. Enam. & St. 59% 62% 
Am, Radiator 117% 124 Nat. EB. & 8. pf. .100 102 
Am, Steel Fdries. 42% 44% N. Y. Air Brake 3 84 
Am, St. Fd. pf. .105 106 Nova Scotia St. 36% 
Bald, Loco. ..... 132% 138 Otis Steel ...... 11 
Bald. Loco. pf..115 115% Pressed Steel Car 33 92 
Beth. Steel ..... 75 76 Pressed Steel pf.104 105% 
Beth. St. Cl. B.. 75% 78% Ry. Steel ss: 116 120 
3eth. St. 8% pf..111 113 Ry. Steel Sp. a 115 
BI. EE wscare ie 19 Replogle Steet 34 
Br. Em. Steel... 14 14% Republic ..... rH 70 
Br. Em. St. 2 pf. 35344 36% tepublic pt. es 92%, 
Cambria Steel .. 40 40 GG 6 actin d 50 
Chic. Pneu. Tool 80% 84% SS eee 78 78 
Coe... ws 0 ce 331%, 35% Steel of Canada. 72 77 
Crucible Steel .. 87 92 Un. Alloy Steel.. 38 38% 
Crucible St. pf.. 96% % % , @ Mem witus 102% 104% 
DOGTO_ BE, occ cc 76 76 U. 8. Steel pf...122 123 
Gen. Electric .176 180 Vanadium Steel. 47 51% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 39% 41 Va. L, C. & Coke 56% 56% 
Gulf States Steel 78 90 W'’house Air Br.102 103% 
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Trade Changes 


W. Newton Jeffress, who has been connected with the 
sales department, Philadelphia district, of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. for over 20 years, has resigned and has established a 
sales office in the Interna- 
tional Building, 1319 F Street, 
N. W., Washington, as direct 
sales representative of the 
following companies: The Boss 
Nut Co., Chicago; The Pitts- 
burgh Knife & Forge Co., 
Pittsburgh; Standard Seam- 
less Tube Co., Pittsburgh ; 
Union Draft Gear Co., Chi 
cago; Universal Draft Gear 
Attachment Co., Chicago; Ve- 
rona Tool Works, Pittsburgh 
Mr. Jeffress is well known in 





the Eastern railroad circles, 


W. N. JEFFRESS 


particularly in the Baltimore, 
Washington and Southeastern districts 


The Modern Machinery Co. has removed its offices from 
182 Centre Street, New York, to 25 Church Street Its plant 
will remain at the former address S. A. DeWitt, secretary 


treasurer of the company, has resigned 


L. J. Kron metallurgical engineer, who has served in 
idvisory capacity with several steel ind manufacturing 
companies here and abroad for a number of years, has estab- 
lished an office at 50 Church Street, New York, to conduct 
1 consulting, metallurgical and engineering practice Mr. 
Krom has 15 years of practical experience to draw from, 
ind for 11 years was managing editor of Metal Industry. 
Latterly he has designed rolling mills, smelting plants and 
hops in KMurope and Asia 


The B. C. Ames Co., Waltham, Mass., has acquired an 
interest in the Triplex Machine Tool Corporation, 18 East 
forty-first Street, New York, and the Triplex combination 
lathe, milling machine and drill press is now being manu- 
factured in the plant of the former company. General offices 
ind show room of the Triplex company will remain at the 


same address, 


The Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Roosevelt Road and Cen 
tral Avenue, Chicago, has opened a new district sales office, 
with headquarters at 305 Merchants Bank Building, In- 
Cianapolis, to handle furnace sales in southern Ohio and 
Indiana, and western West Virginia KF. W. Odemar is in 
charge 


The Angle Steel Tool Co., steel chairs and factory equip 
ment, which began operations about 11 years ago at Otsego, 
Mich., recently moved to its new daylight factory at Plain 
well, Mich The new location offers considerable advantage 
ver the old, since shipments now can be made over two 
steam roads and one electric. 


Alfred Box & Co., In 


s Philadeiphia, electric and hand 
ane and hoists, opened a factory branch office at 3) Church 


Street, New York, on Sept. 15 N. C. Failor, an engineer 


vVho has specialized in handling these lines, is in charge 
This is the beginning of a plan to establish direct factory 
anches in a number of large business centers 
Announcement has been made of the consolidation of t1 
Foamite Firefoam Co., 151 Fifth Avenue, New York, and O. .] 
hilds Co., Inc., Utica, N. ¥ t Ww organization, to bi 
nown as the Foamite-Child Corporatior The new com 
pany will handle chemical and n i} iratu sten 
installations and _ sprinkler systems it wil ontinue 
evelop the Firefoam method of extinguishing fires The 
following officers wer elected W I. Chil presiden 
I M. Watters, vice-pr: lent KE. Janeway secret nd 
er J. Maginni treasure! bxecutive {lice vill b located 
f Utica N Y 
The Bconomy |! c«& M ( ( ! ( 
izo, has removed it Det i é 1 fror Mais 
Building to 1528 1 t X 1 | I ! 
[ Diamond C1 & Mf ( Indiana innoun 
penir ) in ] \ —- ! Cc) ‘ 
1 H. I. Marke for f ! 1? ne wit 
he Diamond Chain C Vill Ye \ 
The United Tras Mf S ‘ ] | nnouns { 
e co-partnership I I Ber I xl inc 
William J. Schoenberge wl ! i ‘ t t compan 
as been dissolved by mutual co nt, eff es t. 1 This 
ompany continues as before t manufacture ter works 
brass good under the ole ownership o M Kleir Mr. 
Schoenberger takes over the eB valy na ove ef lepart- 
ent, which will be operated byw t \\ J ger ¢ 


Harvard Avenue, Cleveland 


September 28, {429 


Plans of New Companies 


The Modern Truck Mfg. Co., Box No. 589, Mo 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, to 
ture motor trucks, parts, etc It has taken over 
of the Marine Equipment Co., Tacon Station, Mo} 
also the Modern Welding & Blacksmithing Co., | 
city, and has removed the latter, with its equipme: 
Tacon plant. This combined plant now has a larg: 
machine shop welding plant, galvanizing plant ar 
shop The new company is already manufactur 
mission gears, welding products, patterns and all 
less hand trucks. G. M. Bryde is general manage, 
Scholtes is plant manager. 


A consolidation of the Goodman-Krohngold ¢ 
land, the Goodman Engineering Co., Zanesville. © 
the Electrical Repair & Engineering Co., same city 
effected, the new company to be Known as the 
Electric Co., 5226-32 St. Claire Avenue, Clevelar 
(yoodman will head the firm and E. Levison is chief 


I 


This firm will specialize in power equipment en; 
machinery and iron trade products 

The Arnold-Hellmuth Mfg. Co., 164 Emmet 
Orange, N. J., was recently incorporated with a cay; 
of $30,000, to manufacture machine tools and par 
incorporators are: K. P. Hellmuth, A. W. and R. L 

The Standard Enameling & Mfg. Co., Box 308 
N. J., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $ 
to manufacture stamped metal and enameled prod 
is in the market for equipment for its new plant, w) 
expected will be completed by Jan. 1. The incorpora 
O. S. Watts, J. Predow and M. Redi. 


I. D. White, Ine., 115 North Desplaines Street 
has been incorporated with a capital of $15,000, to 
ture sheet metal products, light stampings and var 
cialties. The new company is a reorganization of 
ship whose properties and business it is taking over 
adequate space and facilities for the present, but 
plates moving to larger quarters by next May The 
of the company are: I. D. White, president and gene: 
ager; A. Miller, secretary and treasurer, and H. H 
vice-president 

The Paramount Machine Co., 207 Market Street, N 
N. J., has been organized to manufacture engraving 
and tools. Its work is being done by contract Ss 
Clark, 241 Virginia Avenue, Jersey City, N. J he 
company 

The Lackner Products Corporation, 132 West 
Street, New York, was recently incorporated 
Delaware laws with a capital stock of $500,000, to 
ture automatic wire rope cable lines and other mé: 4 
equipment It is now in experimental quarters, | 
to establish in New York or at Long Island Cit) 
bids have been asked, no contracts have been awar 
ing final approval of materials to be used, by t 
writers’ Laboratories, with whom it expects to 
Among the devices which the new company will m 
are: automatic, gravity operating rope clamps 
roof anchors with snap-lockhook terminals and 
tie: and steel cable, belt-trolley safety devices 

The Security Products Co., 255 Mill Street 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a capital of } 
manufacture automobile parts and kindred prot 
needs are supplied for the present L. H. and M. ‘ 
and A. J. Gosselin are the incorporators 

The Pan-American Equipment Co., Canal 
Building, New Orleans, has been organized by R 
formerly an officer of the Mid-Continent Equip 
chinery Co., St. Louis, and will do a general rail 
equipment business, including cars, locomotive 
accessories 

Hoover-Rudge, Ince 15 Park Row, New Yo 
cently organized for the purpose of manufaturing 
iceessories, but for the present will confine its 


to making a special sun shield Its work will 
to contract for a time Eventually the compa! 
equip its own plant Z. L. Hoover is secretary 
The E. L. Essley Machinery Co., Chicago, has 
men to its sales forée as follows: H. A. Bruce 


ippointed representative in the Michigan ter 
been formerly connected with the Packard M 
of Detroit and long identified with the machine 
Cc. B. Burns, formerly with the Fairbanks Co., ‘ 
6 P. Nielsen have been appointed represe! 
Chicago; and Ralph Wirth, formerly with the T 
& Machine Co., also the Niagara Machine &. T 
has been appointed special representative in the 


machinery department 
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‘NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS | 


ording Meters.—Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis. 
howing the application and results of a graphic 
er in maintaining a continuous check on the 
nee of a concrete-mixing plant and another 
the value of recording the waste of electric 

a building. 


nding Wheels.—Norton Co., Worcester, Mass.» De- 
f care and safe use of grinding wheels in the 


ie of “Grits and Grinds,” the house rgan o 


n Co. 


iron.—Bedevoise-Anderson Co Inc., 114 Liberty 
10-page booklet compiled to in lude information 
st to the foundryman Paragraphs are devoted 
ffect of the various elements in cast iron and 


devoted to helpful text and tables of weights 


ires Several pages are given to the analysis 
kinds of coke sold by the company and also 
brands of pig iron handled Brands of char- 


on, ferromanganese ferrosilicon are also me! 


rether with their uses Various brands of coal 
teel scrap and mica schist are included Se\ 


ire devoted to tables, formulas and other data 


to foundry processes. 


Steel Truck Cabs.—International Motor Co., 25 Broad 
York. Special booklet shows detail photo 
Mack AC, year round motor truck cabs; also 
explaining construction and adjustable fea 

irvine weather. Size 9 x 10 in., 10 pages. 


special Sheet Metal Work.—Canton Art Metal Co 
io Special catalog describes and illustrates 
ope of uses for sheet metal products Spe 
ire given together with photographs showing 


n use Size 6 x 10 in., 32 pages 


Seneca Falls, N Y., 1922 


t to catalog K shows the types of pumps the 


Pumps.—Goulds Mfg. Co., 


neentrates on in its movement toward stand- 


It includes specifications on hand, power 


pumps, and gives a complete list of repair 


7 x 10 in., 97 pages Also bulletin 123, de 
adaptations and special tests of Gould stean 
entrifugal pumps. Size 8 x 10 in., 16 


Steel Water Tanks.—Chicago Bridge & Iron Worl 
Colony Building, Chicago; and Horton Stee 
232 Janet Street, Bridgeburg, Ont Quar 
The Water Tower, discussing problems i 
and the 
istrated to show the varying 
utilized for advertising 


manner of solving then It 
types < 


¥ they may be 


ntrifugal Pumps.—Dayton-Dowd Co Quincy, I 
howing in illustrations and detailed de 


onstruction and operation of the typs 





e pumps Data are given on various effi 
Suction lift curves are plotted for e afte 
Size 9 x 11 in., 20 page 
Electric Motors.—B. F. Sturtevant (CC: H e Parl 
ir of 4 pages illustrating A-¢ ! D-( 
S00 hp in size 


¢ 


Steel Grate Bars.—A 4-page bulletin issued |! 
ite Bar C 


this iron for this purp¢ 


Birmingham Ala scus 


\ tive Service Equipment.—Jaco Mf ¢ Cc 
et published for gener distrib 
t tive readable s e 1 t 
of the importa i i 
ervice stat ind pa hoy 
ed ire not those 
? ' t Q t t 


peed Steel.—Firth-Ster ge Ste ( M 
f 44 pages, 94 x 4 n a part f the 
lf eparate bot I i 
stor of blue chip high spee¢ 
peculiar to steel which ha ] er- 
itment emphasizing r 
reduced distortior and shi 
the eat treatment tells of the 
diff t machines and tools The 
process, undergone in treating sma 
| separately Other books ready for 
the Cc. YY. W. Choice Steel Bool S-less 
Spe Steel Book 
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Boring, Drilling and Milling Machine.—Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee. Bulletin No. 3-T, featur- 
ing a new table type horizontal boring, drilling and 
milling machine, and giving specifications deseribing the 
features of construction, of operation and scope of work 
which the machine is designed to do, with detailed illus 
trations calculated to give all the information necessary 
for the intelligent election of the machine 


Induction Motors.—lReynolds 


2650 West 


Congress Street, Chicago Bulletin 204 giving specifi 


Fleectric Co., 


cations description and spthic 


illustrations of type B 
phase A-(, induction motors 


Newark Gear 
hine Co., 69 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J 


Gear Cutting Machine. 





Cutting Ma 
Catalog No 
detailed description of the 
lesign of No. 2-B automatic spur and 


25 pares _ in Living 


workmanship 


bevel gear cuttine machine also specifications and il 
istratior several pages give examples of its useful 
ness by pictures nd footnotes One section tabulate 
itters to assist electing, and also gives a table of 


Pulverized Fuel FE juipment.—Quigley Fuel System 
In 26 Cort it Street, New York Bulletin A, of 4 
pages, 12 x 8&8 ! \ a lay-out of a typical coal mill 


ing plant and explains briefly the 


method of fuel dis 


tribution and ntrol se e of the appliances are alse 
described and illustrated in detail Dust-tight feature: 
ire emphasize ind by diagram the equipment is shown 


i applied to a water tube boiler 


Boiler Tube Corrosion.—National Tub+ Co., Pitts 


irgh. Fourth edition of the National Bulletin, dis 
cussing boiler t f orrosion from three angles: locomo 
tive, stationar ind marine service. A dissertation o 


each type of problem by recognized authorities com 


rrises most the , pages Results of research, to 
gether with important data, are also given Special! 
articles appear on alkalinity, water purification. scale 
accumulation and preventive measures to take against 
corroding element 

Oil Drilling.—Su Machinery C Peoples Ga 
Building, Chicag Bulletin 69-O, explaining the prox 
esses and merits diamond drilling It also gives 


detailed account modern prospecting tracing’ the 


development thods in structure testing, productio: 


} 


drilling, et Size, 40 pages, 8 x 6 in 


Coating Metais.—N\eta 


North Third Street, Philadelphia [llustrated pamphlet 


18 pages, 12 x 10 in., showing results obtained from 
the Schoop met praying process in protecting against 
hemical actior tmospheric corrosion and mechanical 
erosion, or aga high temperatures It also explain 
the use of this process for adding dimension or weight 
and for electrica onduction through simultaneous melt- 
ng, atomizing a pactin on a surface. The mass 
oating machine f treat ma pieces in bulk is of 


Electric Motors.—() Eleetri & Controller Co 
Cleveland Bulletin 2 page S's x 11 in., Ilustrat« 
and describes i ear £ notor from % to 1-3 hp 
A. C. induction tor e, two or three phase, 25 to 60 

cle; also D. ¢ 0 t for application 
to dome ul 1 de ‘ operated fron 

ght A dimensiona 

Sprockets, Chucks, Tapers.—Collis Cs Clinton, lowa 
Cata N\ ) x 9 i describes and il 

strates dri ee l ckets ithe bushings and 
enter { special tool Dimensional 
\ [ list ire giver 
Steel W indows.— supton’s Sons Co -Phila 
Cata ee ustrated and described 

hes ray ition on plannin 

iy t es th steel sas) 

Aas I istrations sho 

’ ge feature r t osition for good ventila 

tabulated data are give 

Conveying Systems.— Belt Ce Seventeenth and 

ter Avenue, ¢ Ler Book No. 490, 34 pages, 9 x 

gest é i particular! adapted 

indr ervice ‘ for oal, coke or pig iro 

ri ds ore ‘ refuse Cranes, portabl:« 
oaders, hoppers, n gate and mixers in vivid ilastra 
tion show where many economies have been effeeted b 


ntroducing mecha il conveying The Rapp revivifier 
for molding sand and other Link-belt labor-saving ma 


how? nm operati« by diagrams 


Coating Co. of America, 495 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 

Bars: 

Refined iron bars, base price 

Swedish bars, base price 

Soft steel bars, base price 
Hoops, base price 
Ps DN DED cceneingineeseaenucsscceban ee 
Beams and channels, angles and tees 

3 in. x % in. and larger, base 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. 

x ™% in., base 


Merchant Steel 


Tire, 1% x % in. and larger 

(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger).. 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.6.75c. 
Open-hearth spring steel .............4.50e. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 

Rounds 

Squares, flats and hex...... 
Standard cast steel, base price 
Extra cast steel .00c. 
Nas DG EE... casa pcn es cosa pan sane coe 23.00c. 


to 7.25e. 
to 7.00c. 


3.90c. 


Tank Plates—Steel 


ee ee ee sl 


Sheets 


Blue Annealed 


iS aed eae turk wea ek eke eaae 4.04c. 
nt van dda with nee eae 4.09c. 
sy tse eich bs web ecient ae ark lee ar 4.14c. 
iG: ins eee aa ole 4.24. 


Box Annealed—Black 


Soft Steel 
C. R., One Pass, 
Per Lb. 


Mes. 38 06-BB 12. <eesetnwn 4.30c. to 4.70c. 

Mos. BR and B.... <i sanege 4.35c. to 4.75c. 

Se a ae 4.40c. to 4.80c. 

BOR. Be; vskne See eee aeee 4.50c. to 4.90c. 

Me. BO  vcestiess css 4.75c. to 5.15e. , 
No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher 


Galvanized 


Per Lb. 


to 4.19c. 
to 4.24c. 
to 4.29c. 
to 4.39c. 


No. 10 
No. 12 
No. 14 
No. 16 


Blued Stove 
Pipe Sheet, 


Sssssss 


30 
~ No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. highe 


Welded Pipe 

Standard Steel 

Black 

% in. Butt... —53 

% in. Butt.. a 
1-8 in. Butt .. 

2%-6 in. Lap. = 

7-8 in. Lap.. —53 

9-12 in. Lap. —49 


3 


Galv. 
—38 
—45 
—47 
44 
—30 
—30 


Steel Wire 


Basse Price* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 


Annealed Sap end 
Coppered ‘basic eee e eee ew wwe eee 


eereeeeeeeeeeeee 


1% in. Butt.. —i19 
2 in. Lap...... —18 
2%-6 in. Lap.. —16 
7-12 in. Lap... — 8 


a gr 


| “Iron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous 


. No. 1 ved brass or composition turn 


On a number of articles the base price only i: 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots ar 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mi!! 
given in the market reports appearing in a pre 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general head 


ven, 


sold 
3 are 
eding 
ig of 
als.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Taube and Wire 


BASE PRICE 
High brass sheet s to; 
High brass wire . to 20%. 
Brass rod . to 17%, 
Brass tube, brazed 26%c. to 27\%e, 
Brass tube, seamless 23 cc. to 23%e. 
Copper tube, seamless 25%c. to 26 ¢. 


U%4e, 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 
lb. base. 

Cold rolled, 
hot rolled. 


22% c. to 2 544 ¢, per 


14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per Ib. adva ver 


Tin Plates 

Coke—14-20 

Primes Wasters 
80 lb. .$6.05 $5.80 
90 Ib.. 6.15 5.90 
100 Ib.. 6.25 6.00 
$8.50 IC.. 6.40 6.15 
10.00 IX.. 7.40 7.15 
11.25 IXX.. 8.40 8.15 
12.50 IXXX.. 9.40 9.15 
14.00 IXXXX..10.40 


Terne Plates 
8-lb. coating, 14 x 20 


Bright Tin 
Grade Grade 
“A258” soa 
Charcoal Charcoal 
14x20 14x20 


IC. .$10.00 
IX.. 11.50 
IXX.. 13.00 
IXXX.. 14.25 
IXXXX.. 16.00 


Lake ingot 
Electrolytic 
CRI o. n0ti a8 von bs 4c SRR RAR wa0s sc000-. : 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
Western spelter .... 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks 
Lead and Solder* 
American pig lead 
Bar lead 
Solder, % and % guaranteed 
No. 1 solder 
Refined solder ............-.. a rere 


~~ *Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal . 
Best grade, per Ib............ a 5c. 
Cenmunecial een per _ eevee MEER, wlio cccecceve = 
Grade D, per Ib 25e. 


Asiatic ... 
Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib... .25c. to 27c. 
Old Metals 


wes firm but business is quiet, 


The market Dealers’ 


contin 
with the exception of lead, which is active. 
buying prices are as follows: 


0. 1 yellow brass turnings Seieisseee =< * 


Copper, heavy wire 
Copper, light and bottoms 
Brass, heavy 


Om 
heavy Cece eS ERE HSS LO CE Tere? eeseceoos? 8.15 
tea 
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